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GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF CANARIES : Indndhig Cages and Cage 
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Verj Hishly Commended at the Crystal Palace Bird Show, 1877. 

Hartz Mountain Bread 

A WONDEBFUL 700D FOB 

CANABIES, BULLFINCHES, 

AlSny OTHEB CAGE BIBDS. ^ 

If ffiven daily in conltmction with their other food, acoording to directions, it 
will keep them in FULL SONQ, and preserve them in general health, especially 

when 

Moulting, Breeding, or Suffering with Asthma. 

It is also admirably adapted for mixing with Cayenne and other ingredients 

when given to birds. 



The inoreasinjr sale which has attended this food dnrinff the last five years is the best 
recommendation as to its value, and an impartial trial will prove it to be a wonderful 
Food indeed, and superior to eggs and sop food for breeding and other purposes. 



BBWABB OF 8PUBZOU8 ZMZTATZOBB. 



This Bread entirely supersedes the Use of Eggs and 

other Sop Food. 



UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

Eaglesclilfe, January 20th, 1881. 
DsAB Bibs,— Previously to receiving the four packets of Hartz Mountain Bread from 

Son, my stock of birds, numbering nearly four hundred, were in a moping condition, and 
evoid of song. After three or four days^ use of the Bread they freshened up wonderfully, 
and began to sing so loudly one a«rainst another that when I went among them I was 
almost glad to stop my ears. Send me a box of Mountain Bread at your earliest con- 
venienoe. as I would not be without it it it was one guinea per box. The effect on fresh- 
caught Gbldfinohes is like magic. Yours, Ac, Wm. SIMPSON. 

H:M.S. Britannia^ Dartmouth, February Slst, 1881. 
SiB8,'~Bn6Iosed are stamps for the tin of Hartz Mountain Bread. I have recom- 
mended it to several bird-fanders here, having tried it once myself in the case of a Canary 
I had, that failed in his song from some cause or other, and after using it for two days 
only its song improved wonderfully, but fell off again in consequence of my not being able 
to get more to continue it a little longer: I have asked a grocer here to get some when 
ordering other goods from London, as the carriage for a single tin is just as much as its 

vAoo, I remain, yours respectfully, WILLIAM CALLAWAY. 



Sold in Id., 8d., and 3d. Registered Tin Foil Packets, and Is. Tins, 

By all Com Chandlers, Bird Dealers, and Sellers of Bird Seed throughout the Kingdom, 
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R. HYDE & CO., 154, WALWORTH-RD., LONDON. 
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BEAUTIFUL SINGING CANABIES, 
SMALL FOREIGN BIBDS, 
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The Grey Parrot — the Thirty Guinea Bird — that took the 
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Long since reduced to a science in Gennany and Belgium, the 
art of cage-bird keeping is, with us, in England, as yet in its 
infancy ; but is, nevertheless, making such rapid progress in public 
estimation that in, say, ten years' time, I hope we shall not fall 
greatly behind our continental friends in this respect. 

Up to the present, comparatively few people have tried the 
experiment of breeding foreign birds in any numbers, and those 
who have done so, from their ignorance of the requirements of 
their pets, have suffered such loss and disappointment that some 
of them, once enthusiastic in the pursuit, have renounced it in 
despair, and others feel almost tempted to follow their example — ^for 
a season ; for they are sure to take up their hobby after a while, 
and, if well advised in the interim, with more success and, con- 
sequently, pleasure than attended their first attempt. It is a mania 
indeed, which, once it has fairly taken possession of an individual, 
is positively ineradicable— it grows with the victim's growth, from 
the smallest and most insignificant beginnings, a solitary canary, 
for instance, until it has assumed quite gigantic proportions ; nor 
is its progress always commensurate with the success attending the 
efforts of the person possessed, who, in his anxiety to get on, is 
only too ready to follow in the steps of any pretender who has 
enough assurance to undertake his guidance in a road in which he 
is as much a stranger as those he volunteers to lead. 

We have too many of these blind guides, and rather than pin 
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our faith on any one indiyidual, prefer to seek our teachers in 

multitude, where wisdom, it has been said, is most likely to be 

foimd; and foremost among our counsellors in the fascinating pursuit 

of keeping birds is The Bazcta/r, whose Editor, by opening his 

columns for the discussion of matters pertaining to bird lore, has 

earned the gratitude of all lovers of the fealiiered tribes, which are 

among the most interesting and beautiful of the creatures of. 

Him who 

"Made and loveth all.*' 

Within the past few years an enormous mass of information, for 
the most part valuable, has been given to the bird-loving world, 
in that part of the same journal devoted to '* Bird Notes,'' but so 
scattered over a large space, and intermingled with other useful 
but irrelevant matter, that, not un&equently, an anxious inquirer, 
whose Pekin robin, grey cardinal, or saffron finch was beginning 
to show symptoms of going wrong, has passed over, unobserved, 
the very paragraph of which he had been in search, and for lack 
of the knowledge requisite to afford relief which it contained, 
the poor bird has been lost, or, at least, made to undergo unneces- 
sary suffering, which is always so distressing to witness. 

It is, therefore, with no inconsiderable feeling of pleasure — 
responding to an invitation from head-quarters to edit the chaotic 
mass of Bird Notes, spread, haphazard, over so many closely printed 
columns — ^that, somewhat after the fashion of a she bear licking 
into shape the unformed limbs of her offspring, or rather like the 
miner on the Eimberley diamond fields picking out the sparkling 
gems from among the sand and pebbles where they had lain so 
long, I have attempted to condense and arrange the varied con- 
tributions of more than half a hundred writers — ^no easy task, where 
system or method there was none from the beginning, but where he or 
she wrote as the exigency of the moment prompted, or the pressing 
need of some fellow fancier seemed to demand, and that in frequent 
ignorance of the fact that the subject had ahready been exhaust- 
ively treated by another. 

I have made a point in the following pages of, as far as possible, 
preserving the ipsissima verba of the various writers of Bird Notes, 
if I have frequently felt obliged to divide their communications, 
and place them apart, in the different sections to which they 
referred and into which I have thought it best to divide the book ; 
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taking, in the first place, those letters treating of general matters, 
such fvi; the construction of cages and aviaries, and the famishing of 
bird ropms, diseases and their appropriate treatment, food, 
management during the moulting and breeding seasons, &c. ; 
secondly, those concerning the various kinds of foreign birds kept 
by, or known to, the nmters ; thirdly, those relating to native birds; 
and lastly, a selection from the voluminous correspondence referring 
to our old friends the canaries; the whole concluding with an 
exhaustive index, which will enable the reader to refer at once to 
any particular part of the volume treating of the subject upon 
which he seeks for information, or at least to ascertain that it is 
not included in the Notes ; and should he derive but half as much 
pleasure from the perusal as I have experienced in compiling what, 
I would fain hope, will prove to be a useful and interesting manual, 
I shall feel that my labour has not been thrown away, especially 
as I believe that it will be of benefit to my old and very dear 
friends, the birds, in whose welfare, I need scarcely say, I take, 
and always have taken, the most lively interest. 

The Notes here given are those which have appeared up to the 
end of 1881. Subsequent communications will be included in a 
future volume if the success of the present one should warrant a 
further publication. 



W. T. GREENE. 



Moira House, 

May, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE A VIA RT. 

« 

Construction and Fittings — How to Stodk an Aviary — Acclima- 
tisation — Trees and Shrubs in Aviaries — Cages and Perches 
—^Breeding Foreign Birds — Kinds of Birds to be kept to* 
gether : their Treatment — Metallic Trays and Floors — 
General Experience in Bird Management — A Caution, 

The desire to possess birds having taken strong possession of a man, 
the first thought that occurs to him is, *' Where shall I put them^ 
and what shall I do with them when I have got them there? " If 
his ideas are modest, as those of a beginner usually are, he will rest 
satisfied, at least for a time, with a cage and a few of the commonest 
and most inexpensive varieties of birds to stock it with ; but if his 
imagination has been excited by a visit to the *' Zoo," or by reading in 
the *' Notes " a glowing account of a magnificent aviary, and its 
numerous and beautiful inhabitants, he will forthwith invest in wood 
and wire, and build, or have built, a habitation suitable for his 
intended purchases. On the other hand, he is not imfrequently 
altogether ignorant of the requirements of birds in captivity, and 
writes for counsel and advice to The Baazar some such letter as the 
following : — 

I wish to fit up a moderate sized room for foreign birds ; will some one 
kindly tell me how it onght to be arranged ? This room gets the sun 

B 
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nearly all day ; will it be necessary to cover the wall with yirg^ cork, 
or to have fir trees in pots on the floor P I intend to have a fountain 
playing in the centre, for a constant supply of fresh water, and outside 
the window a wire erection, like a large cage with the back taken out, 
that the birds may have the advantage of sun and air in the warm 
weather. Being at the top of the house, the room will be cold in the 
winter, as there is no fire place in it. I want fco have it warmed, and to 
keep it between 50deg. and 60deg. all the winter. I have for some time 
kept the small foreign finches, but they have always lived in cages in 
warm rooms in the winter, and at night have been covered with a blanket. 
When I commenced keeping them I was most unfortunate ; I bought 
them from dealers, and lost many in their first moult through their being 
newly imported birds ; but now, directly the moult commences, I give 
them brandy in their drinking water, and continue it all the winter. The 
effect is magical. I have often found them lying on the bottom of the cage 
almost dead, but giving the brandy and water through a quill pen appears 
to restore them directly. I have tried it with spice birds, the different 
kinds of waxbills, avadavats, and cordon bleus ; the latter I kept all 
through the winter in perfect health by this means. EAu-nic-VrB 

I have a small room, 15ft. by 7ft., with a south-west aspect, which I 
wish to fit up as a bird room. In the first place, would the walls 
and ceiling need to be specially prepared, or would the paper that is now 
on the walls do P Would oil or fioordoth be the best thing for the fioor P 
Would the window need to be wired, and what sort of perches are the 
best P Would it be possible to have canaries breeding in cages in the 
same room P 

I have a conservatory aviary, 7ft. high by 3ft. Gin. diameter, with 
about twenty-five or thirty foreign birds, i.e., wazbills, finches, and 
weavers ; but fanciers tell me they will not breed suocessf nlly under such 
circumstances. Ayadayat. 

The following letters are replies to the above questions ; but we 
have not much belief in eau-de-vie notwithstanding : — 

I have now two aviaries, one at the bottom of the garden, and another 
in an orchard, not heated by any artificial means. The garden aviary is 
the larger of the two, being about 10ft. square, and is constructed as 
follows : 

Two of the sides are brick walls, a third is thatched outside and boarded 
inside with thick boards, and the fourth, which is the front, is wired, as 
is also the door. It has a span roof, neatly and thickly thatched outside. 
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«nd boarded underneath, so that the birds cannot bnrrow through. The 
back gMA is boarded and thatched, as is also the front one, excepting a 
narrow strip along the bottom, whicb is glazed and wired. The wire is 
yery strong and galvanised, but not wire netting ; it was made to order, 
after the style of an ordinary cage front. When the weather is yery 
severe I place shutters all along the front, entirely closing the aviary np, 
and were it not for the narrow strip at the bottom of the front gable, the 
birds wonld have neither son nor light, the latter of which, at least, is 
indispensable. It is best to have the floor bricked, and care taken to 
havo the bricks fit dose up to the sides, or the mice, and even rats, will 
soon avail themselves ef the opportunity of feasting upon the canary 
seed, andf not content with that, will probably bite off the feet of 
your birds, and in some cases, kill them. All round my aviaiy there is 
a row of slates, placed endwise, and projecting a little above the floor, so 
that the rats cannot gnaw through without very much trouble indeed. 

As to the flttings and nesting arrangements, it depends upon the 
flpedes of birds you wish to breed. Place plenty of perches in various 
parts of the aviary, but take care to leave a sufficient space to admit of 
the birds flying around. I would especially advi9e appropriate nesting 
places being made for every kind of bird intended to be kept, as it is a 
most troublesome task to fix such places after your aviary is stocked. It 
not only terrifies the inmates, but is not at all unlikely to prevent them 
fromlplabing any confidence in the security or obscurity of their nests. 

My orchard-house aviary is much the same ; not, of course, thatched, 
but boarded under the glass. I had it built there in order to breed 
canaries, it being about the right temperature for them. The garden 
aviary wonld be too cold for breeding canaries, aa they are not so hardy 
as reaUy strong, healthy foreign birds. I have a quantity of other birds 
sharing the orchard-house aviary with the canaries, some of which are 
now breeding. Josiah Wbineletofs, Jtjn. 

The aviaries I erected are each of the following dimensions : 6ft. long* 
5ft. deep, and 6ft. high, built in the elbow of the garden wall. Frame 
work cost 3s. The wood for sides and roof is boards from currant boxes, 
sold by grocers at 3d. each. The wood is well seasoned, and of the 
requisite thickness. Be sure to cover all woodwork with tarred felt 
(6d. a yard), and be careful of draughts. 2yds. of strong fin. wire mesh. 
(Is. 6d. per yard) serve for a 4ft. by 3ft. wire opening. The lower portion 
should be composed of wood 3ft. high. This prevents the birds being 
scared by cats when on the ground. Beat the earth as hard as possible. 
Cover with aslies 6in. deep, work these well in, over this lay a bushel 
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of Band (6d.)« listen a weather board inside, along the top of the* 
wire, to which attach three roosting perches. In nesting I find cigar 
boxes answer admirably, first scalded in soda and water. A hole should 
be cut in the lid, about l|in.- from top, and a rough piece of wood nailed 
in front of opening. Inside scatter sawdust and chips for budgerigars, 
about an inch deep. The boxes to be hung long wajs. Cork forks are- 
also good, but my birds will not nest in coooanut husks. In the wire 
out a small opening ; fasten inside ayiary a shelf for placing seed and 
water. This sayes using the entrance door, and preyents disturbing the 
birds, which is of great importance. Under the shelf fasten a perch to- 
run from back to front. Line the walls with brushwood, and arrange- 
rustic perches— willow if possible ; at Hammersmith, by the riyer side, 
plenty can be out — along the wire front aboye the shelf. For coyering- 
wire in winter, any kind of waterproof material will do, to be lined if of 
poor quality. Glass let in the middle l|ft. by 1ft., with two smaller panes 
on each side, giyes plenty of light, and, if I may judge by my own birds, 
answers the purpose. Outside ayiary, bank earth round the bottom, on 
which place slates. This preyents the rain from soaking in, and keeps- 
out mice and rats. G. F. M. 

The second has the recommendation of being economical, and 
might do for a beginner ; but we doubt whether anything sightly, 
not to say ornamental, could be made out of " currant boxes." Thfr 
next aviary on our list, however, is useful and ornamental too, and 
has our strongest approbation : — 

My garden aviary is against a house wall, open to the south-west, and 
well protected from north and east ; it is 10ft. 7in. long, 7ft. 7in. wide, 
and 8ft. high, and is divided into two compartments. The inner one is 
of wood, coated with tar and thatched ; it has two glass windows, and 
the top and sides are well fitted up with shelves, boxes, hollow logs, 
baskets, spouts of cork, and rough bits of wood, which the birds like to 
roost on. To protect from rats, the fioor is covered with fine meshed 
wire, sunk six inches in the ground, and over it is a layer of fine gravel and 
sand. On the side against the wall, a door opens into an unused room, 
and on the step within the doorway the food pans are placed ; this inner 
compartment is quite wind and rain proof ; it communicates with the 
outer compartment by a wire covered door, always open, except when the 
birds are shut off for cleaning purposes. The outer part is merely wire 
netting stretched over a wooden framework ; the fioor is half gravel and 
half turf, with two berberry bushes planted in the latter ; some logs are 
piled in the comers for the birds to run under^ with several large branches 
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by way of perolies. In summer this outer part is qnite open, with a tar- 
paulin folded across ready to draw over in a storm. In winter, 
paper blankets, coated with tar, and covered with Treloar's thick 
matting, are secnred over half of it, whilst a movable shntter protects 
the front. Lbiothbiz. 

'' Leiothrix^s " arrangement, nevertheless, being somewhat elabo- 
rate, let us see what the next counsellor will say : — 

In April last year (1880), having decided on keeping a few birds, I put 
a portable aviary, 5ft. long by 4ft. high, in one end of my greenhonse, 
and stocked it with aboat twenty birds, home and foreign. They stood 
the heat of summer very well, but I was very particular in having dean 
seed and fresh water given them every morning, and as much ventilation 
as possible. During the severe weather that followed in winter, although 
they sometimes looked very cold and their feathers much ruffled some 
mornings, when the thermometer was down to 34deg. or 36deg., still they 
did very well, my losses being one wazbill and one bronze mannikin, and 
these appeared much emaciated, their shoulders and necks being bare of 
feathers. Not having much skill in the matter, I put the visitation down 
to severity of moulting. 

This spring my ideas greatly enlarged. I discarded my portable aviary, 
and wired in one end of my greenhouse, the space being 15ft. long, lift, 
to apex of roof, and 30iu. wide. Not content with that, but' having a 
wish to see my birds enjoying the open air of a fine summer day, I erected 
a wire house, just outside, substituted a square of wood instead of one of 
the panes of glass, cut a hole in it, and let the birds go to and fro at 
pleasure. The dimensions of the outside house are lift, by 6ft., with a 
span roof, the top part being 8ft. high. It is made enturely of galvanised 
wire, being double throughout, with a space of Bin. between the wall and 
roof, to prevent cats from clawing at the inmates when hanging to the 
sides. The floor is finished with cement, holes being left for planting 
two trees in, with a three-tier fountain of shallow basins, supplied by 
gravitation in the centre, and which I let flow for a short time nearly 
«very morning. 

Not at all bad for a ''Novice," as the above communication was 
signed ; but, as might be expected, she (we assume the writer to be a 
lady) is not over confident, and submits the following points for the 
opinion of some more experienced fancier : — 

I would take it as a favour if any of your correspondents would give 
me information on the following points : Have they had any experience 
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of such an aTiasy as I have described, and do thej think the birds 
wonld remain healthy during winter, gaing to and from the artificially 
heated atmosphere in the greenhoose, the range of thermometer being 
36d0g. to 50d^g., or wonld it be better to pnt them all inside P 

We cannot find that the queries were replied to, but we should 
decidedly think it wonld be better to let them remain inside. 

I hare an ariary (writes Mr. H. D. Asti^) wherein I keep both British 
and foreign birds, with which I hare great success, as I haye only had 
two deaths since September, and those were due to accident. The aTiaiy 
itself is a sqnaie bnilding, jnttfaig oat from a passage into an inner court- 
yard. l%ree of its waOs are outside ones, made of brick and boarded 
inside with wood, like flooring ; the fourth wall is open to the passage, 
which is anything but warm. Of course, the opening is corered orer 
with fine wire meshing. The roof is entirely of glass and is pointed, so 
all the light comes from above. The great disadvantage of it is that, 
owing to the aviary being within an inner court-yard of the house, and 
also fiusing north, the sun has very little access to it, if any, as the walls 
of the house, coming up b^ond the roof of the aviaiy, prevent the rays 
reaching it. The birds, however, do not seem to be injured either in 
health or plumage, and tfa^ can always have plenty of fresh air by 
opening windows in the skylight. The flooring is of tiles, over which is 
thrown a thick coating of rather coarse red sand. 

A contributor writing imder the name of '' Nil Desperandum " gives 
the following description of his aviary, which is decidedly too small 
for the number of birds he lodges in it : — 

My aviary ii built entirely of brick, with a slate roof, thatched inside 
to keep it warm, and is in a very sheltered position, being only open to 
the south, the other sides being protected by other bmldings. It is about 
12ft. square, and contains upwards of forty birds. 

A good rule is to allot two birds to each foot frontage, measuring 
from the longest side of the aviary or cage ; all aviaries, however, 
arc not overstocked, as will be seen from the next '' Note,'' which 
gives a short account of an enclosure that would comfortably hold 
twice as many birds as the owner has placed in it, about forty large 
birds, including pheasants : — 

My present aviary is a brick building, 10ft. square, 6ft. high, with a 
large outdoor flight, into which they are allowed to fly in all weathers. 

Atok. 
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How TO Stock an Aviary. 

It is not eyerything to build an aviary; one must know what to 
stock it with ; and a good many contributors have given us lists of 
the birds they keep together. The following is an example, but shows 
overcrowding : — 

My aviary oooapies an angle of a cold conservatory, under glass. The 
area is about 6ft. by Sift., height 10ft. The top of the cage is oovered 
with white paper, above which is oilcloth mat. I selected white paper 
because the birds nsnally sit on the topmost nest boxest and are ahnost 
invisible. The white paper refracts light a little and enables me^o see 
ihem better This cage, being boilt against an outside wall, was ex- 
tremely cold in winter, and I lost fifty per cent, of the foreign birds. I 
found artificial heat of some kind absolutely necessary. Bippingille's 
stoves (two burners) only raised the temperature 5deg. in the winter. 
During the severe frosts we lately experienced (1880-81) the thermometer 
rarely rose above 41deg., even when the sun shone, which it does full 
on the cage from eleven to sunset. I have therefore introduced a 
(German porcelain stove, the chimney of which is carried through the 
wall, and up to about 12ft. 

I append a list of my birds, and shall be much interested in accounts 
of other amateurs' collections : — 

Large Aviary. 

Oockatiela (Nywphicfm Nova HolUmdioB), one pair. 

Bedrumps (Psephoius hcematonotus), one pair. 

Budgerigars {Ewphema v/ndvXatus), three pairs. 

Blue robins (SiaUa sialis)^ one pair. 

Pekin nightingales (IAothri» luteuB)^ one pair. 

Virginian nightingales {Gard^nalia yirgmiamua)^ one pair. 

Indigo birds (Tanagra cya/Ma), one pair. 

Bose-breasted hawfinch (?), one cock. 

Baltimore oriole (drowned in bath). 

Cutthroats (Spermestes fadahis), three pairs. 

Zebra finches (Amandvna castanoUs), two pairs. 

Spice birds (Spermestes punctularia), two pairs. 

Mannikins (several varieties), three pairs. 

Silver bills (Loxia ca/ntans), two pairs. 

Java sparrows {Ama/ndina orizivora), two pairs. 

White ditto (one fiew away), one pair. 

African love birds (PHttacula ta/rwnfa), one pair. 
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Nonpareils {^vrihtH%a dris), three cooks. 

Little zebra doyes, one pair. 

Migratory thmsh, one pair. 

Green love birds (Psittacus vemalis), one pair; and a few other 
common finohes and canaries. 

I had rosy cockatoos, rosellas, cardinals, and tnrqnoisines. The latter 
died ; the cardmals killed the little birds, and the two former worried 
and bit all their companions, so I'sold them. 

Aviary Cage. 

Diamond finches {Amwndina lathami), one pair. 
Sv; 'Helena waxbills (Estreldaundulata), two pairs. 
Zebra ditto (Estrelda auh flava), one pair. 
African ditto (Estrelda cvnerea), two pairs. 
Australian ditto (Amandina, aem^oralis) one pair. 
Orange-cheek ditto) Estrelda melpoda), two pairs. 
Bengalese white and yariegated, two pairs. 
Oombassons (Frmgilla ultrama/rina), one pair. 
Ayadayats, two rarieties, two pairs. 
Green ayadayats, one out of fonr. 
Silyer bills (Loxia cantans), one pair. 
Cordon blens (Fririgilla Bengalus), two cocks. 
Bronze mannikins (Amandina cucullata). 

To the above our contributor, who signs herself " Henwife '' adds 
at a later date : — 

I shall be mnch obliged to any amateur who will give me the Latin 
names omitted in my list of birds. Who will explain the difPerenoe 
between the small snlphur-crest and citron-crested tiny cockatoo P 

Our next letter speaks for itself : — 

My present stock comprises home birds, snch as canaries, bullfinches 
goldfinches, linnets, robins, larks, snowbuntings, chafi^ches, &c. ; while, 
of foreign birds, I have cockatiels, Java sparrows, budgerigars, cardinals, 
red-faced love birds, zebra finches, spice birds, whydahs, Virginian 
nightingales, &c. I have experienced severe losses within a few days 
of my receiving some of my birds from dealers or buying them at auction ; 
but after getting over the first few days with me, I found they did 
exceedingly well, and I have not a loss to record after they have been a 
week in my possession. On the contrary, they are all in good health 
and plumage. The food put before them every morning is canary, 
German rape, hemp, and millet seeds, Beohstein's paste (made with 
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bread, boiled milk, and wheatmeal), also another paste (oontaining 

peasemeal, egg^s, and lard), with green staff— chiokweed, lettuce, &o. 

The oookatiels and loye birds haye never been inside these four months. 

Am I feeding the above named oollection correctly, or are there any 

other descriptions of food I coold add to be of benefit P And, lastly » 

what kind of trees can I pat in so that the birds will not peck and destroy 

them P I planted two spraoe fir trees in the spaces before mentioned in 

April, bat the yoong shoots were never allowed to grow, as the green 

points were all pecked out ; consequently, the trees di^d. 

NoviCB. 

Acclimatisation. 

Many correspondents having advocated the desirability of so far 
acclimatising foreign birds as to enable them to endure with 
impunity the severity of our winters out of doors, several corre- 
spondents related their experience ; and from among the letters on 
this subject we select the following, premising that we have kept 
in a garden aviary for several years, cockatiels, budgerigars, red- 
rumps, Java sparrows, weavers, ring-doves, saffron finches and 
cardinals, none of which appear to suffer any inconvenience from 
the cold. We need scarcely add, that they have a comfortable 
sleeping apartment, to which they always retire at night : — 

During the late severe weather (January, 1879) I have had, in an 
aviary out of doors, a cockatoo, cockatiels, budgerigars, golden phea- 
sants, weavers, orioles, quails, &o., and they do not appear to have 
suffered in the least. 

There is an indoor portion in which a stove is constantly burning, but 
the birds are out of doors quite as much as in, and on some of the most 
severe nights we have had I have found the golden pheasants, weavers, 
and others roosting out of doors. 

Of course, they have been well fed, but I think this shows that many 
foreign birds usually treated as requiring much warmth are more hardy 
than is generally supposed. Habby Lupton. 

Mr. Astley then relates his experience during the winter of 
1880 :— 

There are all kinds of birds in my aviary, from the Australian crested 
pigeon to the tiny zebra waxbill, of which latter I have a pair, and which 
have borne the cold winter as well as any, being in the pink of health 
and good plumage. They always roost on an open peroh, although there 
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are Tarious snug retreats of which they might take advantage. There 
are also among the oolleotion the bine bollfinoh and scarlet tanager of 
Brazil, as well as the lovely little graceful and peaoefol doves of Australia, 
the former of which bnilt last summer, but, unfortunately, their eggs were 
eaten. Then there are cockatiels, budgerigars, blue robins, Japanese 
nightingales, turtle doves, St. Helena waxbills, water-wagtails, zebra and 
parson finches, and many others. They ai^ all very tame, and know the 
cook, who chiefly looks after them for me, as well as possible. A hen 
budgerigar, who in general was rather timid and shy, two consecutive 
mornings flew to her on going in to feed them, and would not leave her- 
The bird was accordingly taken into the kitchen and was found to be 
egg-bound, so it had some castor oil administered, which made it well ; 
but this occurred again the next morning, with the same result. Since 
then it has been quite well, and has never flown to its preserver again. 
The Japanese nightingales, the tanager, and others will all fly down and 
take meal-worms out of their keeper's fingers. 

As regards warming the aviary, during the very severe weather I use 
an oil stove at night, and find it answers very well, as it bums the whole 
night through and gives out a nice warmth. Over the stove is placed 
a cap of fine wire meshing, on which the birds delight to sit, and can 
by this means warm themselves without running any danger of being 
burnt. 

^* Nil Desperandum's " experience during the same severe winter, 
1880, is as follows :^- 

Oockatiels, redrumps, budgerigars, Virginian nightingales, nonpareils, 
canaries, and many other varieties, all stood the late severe winter 
exceedingly well. But I find that the canaries die off as soon as milder 
weather comes on, although the very cold weather seemed to do them 
no harm, and I see by your correspondenee that I am not the only 
person who has suffered in this way. I should be much obliged if 
anyone would give the reason for this, and say, if possible, how it might 
be prevented. One pair of my budgerigars began breeding in September* 
and are now busy with their third brood, which I am almost afraid is a 
failure ; they reared altogether four birds in the first two broods, two 
in each. My canaries last year bred very freely, and reared a large number 
of young ones, and there would have been a great many more had not 
some of their nests been ruthlessly pillaged and the young ones thrown 
out. Whether the canaries themselves were the culprits I have been 
unable to ascertain, but I believe they were. I have been rather unluo^ 
with zebra finches, as the only brood I succeeded in rearing were served 
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in the same way as the oanaries, and I cannot think how it happened, 
beoanse I have no really qoarrelBome birds. Soon affcer Christmas I 
noticed that an odd cock Java sparrow and an odd hen oatthroat were 
Tery affectionately disposed towards each other, always following one 
another about and dozing side by side. They soon bnilt a nest, and 
shortly after its completion the hen disappeared, bnt as I did not see her 
for several days, my fears were aroased, and npon examining the cocoa- 
nnt hnsk in which they had bnilt, I foond the hen dead from egg-binding. 
I have never heard of these birds mating before, and it seems to me the 
more extraordinary, as the Java sparrow was ever so mnch larg^er than 
the cutthroat. I have since obtained a successor to the late lamented, 
but what may be the results I cannot yet say, as I have been from home 
since they were introduced to one another, and, therefore, have not had 
an opportunity of watching them. 

The question of warming aviaries is rather a vexed one with the 
contributors to our <* Notes" ; Mr. F. L. Currie has found that it is 
by no means necessary, that is to say, that foreign birds survive the 
cold, as the preceding writers have told us :— 

I last winter (1880-81) determined to make the experiment of keeping 
oanaries, mules, and white doves, with other birds, in outdoor garden 
aviary without artificial heat. It will be admitted that the season has 
been sufficiently severe to test the experiment. The result has been far 
beyond my expectations. I have not lost a bird. My aviary cozisists of 
an old summer-house, solidly built, flat roof, leaded, not thatched, well 
sheltered by trees, backed by garden wall, fitted up with yew boughs 
for roosting, and with wire annexe projecting some yards from the door- 
way. Between the two I arranged a canvas curtain, to be dropped or 
raised at pleasure. The aspect is due east. That terrible Tuesday, 
18th Jan., sent a drift of snow quite into the interior, where, of course, 
the water pans were frozen into a solid mass at night, and only kept 
open during the day by an arrangement of night lights. I visited the 
birds each morning with fear and trembling, but found them always, 
fine or foggy, rain or snow, in excellent spirits, the mules and canaries, 
especially tbe former, singing cheerfully, frequently outside the curtain, 
for it had shrunk, and they could creep out under it. None were sick 
or sorry, none even puffed out, like the robin outside, who, of course, 
was there to pick up what he could, and fared well. The windows of 
the inner compartment, open during summer, were dosed with glazed 
shutters in November, so that there has been no through draught. Seed 
unlimited, canary and millet — ^no other is used, except as a treat occa- 
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aionaUy — ^hemp never. I saw a yellow canary bathe last month, when 
the temperature of the water was at freezing point, ice jast beginning^ 
to form on the pond in the garden. I have a pine grosbeak (Lozia 
enucUator), a famons aviary bird, whose intense enjoyment of the " glacial 
period " was unmistakable and amusing, and he always lets me know 
when anything unpleasant (to ns) is coming by his peculiar liveliness 
and excitement. I think it is clear that, with ample food and no 
draughts, canaries and some other birds, usually considered delicate, will 
stand any amount of cold, if they have, like those of mine, been out 
during the previous summer and autumn. 

"E. M. M.," however, thinks some protection is necessary, and 
suggests the following simple method of keeping out the cold, '^ which 
has been found to answer admirably :^' — 

A few common farm hurdles — ash or withy — covered with straw or 
reeds, about Sin. or 4in. thick, and placed in front of the aviary, will 
keep out frost effectually ; it is even a better plan to put the straw or 
reeds between two hurdles tied together with strong common twine; 
they are easily kept in their place by a stick or two on the outside, tied 
to the front of the aviary. The hurdles are usually 6ft. ; should the 
space to be covered be more, the straw may project 12in. or 2ft. beyond. 

Trees and Shrubs in Aviaries. 

Most amateurs, especially at first starting, plant trees, or at least 
shrubs, in their outdoor aviaries. However, the birds soon peck them 
to pieces, but as an old gardener, who was fond of using long words, 
used to say, "Birds and ornamental shrubs are incompatible," 
which, in a modified form, seems to be also the opinion of the 
writer of the following contribution : — 

Butcher's broom {Rutcus (wuileatua) is a very good dwarf plant, and 
keeps green for two or three years, sending up fresh shoots every year. 
The dead tops when cut off make good protection before the nests of 
sitting birds. 

All the kinds of ivy do fairly, but require good soil and well manuring, 
as all birds are too fond of keeping it pruned, which also makes it bushy. 
The last two years I have found the common elder do extremely well, 
making good cover for quails. This is hardly ever eaten by the birds ; 
if plenty of green food is supplied, the shrubs have more chance to live, 
and if planted in the spring are not so likely to be killed at starting. 
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I am trying other ahmbB, bat oannot yet recommend any. I oannot 
get grass to grow well, as it is eaten and scratehed np by my quails, which 
I keep to starye the mice. The common yellow flag, or iris, grows when 
not gnawed asunder by mice. All these plants are grown exposed to tho 
south-west, and open at the top, nothing growing in the covered part. 

J. H. Ybbball. 

Cages and Perches. 

The following, which falls pretty well into this chapter, is eyidently 
from the pen of one who has the comfort of his birds at heart, and 
is, accordingly, here printed in extenao : — 

Bound cages, small cages, and small perches are the cnrse of birds. 
No greater misfortnne can happen to a bird than to be pnt into a ronnd 
cage, as it is quite impossible for it to get any exercise, the yery shape 
of the cag^ being such as to render it impossible to put the perches in a 
proper position for the bird to do so. Equally bad is a small cage, as 
yon will see by the result later on. Next come the wretched little bits 
of skewers for perches. Mr. Blakston, in his very able work, " Canariea 




SVITIBLS AND UhBUITABLS FXBCHCS, SHOWINa FOSITIOV OF BiBD'S FOOT IW 

EzTHXB Case. 



and Cage Birds," says : "The perches, instead of being about the diameter 
of a lead pencil, as is frequently the case, should be nearly twice the 
diameter, oval in section, with the broad side uppermost. Notice th& 
formation of a canary's foot, and the reason will be evident." (See- 
accompanying illustration, A showing a suitable perch, and B an ordinary 
and unsuitable one.) 
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No peroh shoold be Usa tlian ^in. broad if the bird is to sfcand with any 
degree of comfort. I haye never known a bird with a broad peroh suffer 
with cramp in the leg, but birds on small perches always do so sooner or 
later; week by week the masde of the thigh becomes more strained, the 
eramp increases, the bird loses his appetite, g^rows thin, and soon dies. 

For a bird to be in good health it is absolutely necessary for it to 
jump backwards and forwards, with a clear jump between the perches of 
7in., that it may bring into action the musdes of the stomach, to 
promote healthy digestion. This is quite impossible in a round cage, 
as the bird can only jump upwards (which is an action merely of 
the hip joint and the ankle), and then he must jump sideways, as 
the perches, owing to the shape of the cage, are crossed over each 
other. Wonderful exhibition of ignorance is this indeed, both of the cage 
maker and its purchaser, to think that a bird under such conditions 
oonld either be healthy or happy ! 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to small cages even where 
there are two perches, only in a less degree. The result is that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred birds put in round or small cages 
die of enlarged liver, as post-mortem examinations constantly prove ; 
and, from inquiries that have been made, the average of birds have 
l)een found not to live more than thirteen months. A cage should 
not on any account be less than 12in. long. Sin. wide, and 12in. high, 
lor a bird to be healthy, or a perch less than ^in. broad. All round 
•cages should be utterly destroyed. I would sooner kill my birds at 
once than condemn them to the utter misery of dragging out a few 
months' wretched existence in a round or small cage. Silvantjs. 

Breeding Foreign Birds. 

Success in breeding foreign birds depends, in a great measure, 
on the supply of appropriate nesting places provided for them, 
and a propos of this important question, two correspondents 
write: — 

The following birds have always nested as near the roof as possible : 
golden pheasants, crested quail (never hatched), king parrot, common 
mealy rosellas, cockatiels, red backs or red rumps, love birds (hen died 
before laying), and budgerigars. At first I put nestiDg places every- 
where, and very coaxing ones on the floor for cockatiels. I tried to 
coax the pheasant to nest low down, but she would not, so I put a 
board in front when she hatched. I compelled the small finches to 
nest high up or not at all, but 'do not keep them now. Aj'oic 
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It may enoonrage amatenrs to hear of mj Bucoesa in breeding foreign 
birds. Aviary nnder glass, but no artificial beat, 12ft. bigb, ooonpying 
a small angle of the walls. One pair of oockatiels brought up a nestfol 
in a log close to the roof; budgerigars hatched and reared six; the 
zebra finches and cutthroats are now nesting; redrumps, loyebirds, 
blackbills, nonpareils, Javas, canaries, turquoisines, are many of them 
preparing to nest. All imported birds, and only in ariary ten days 
before, beginning to nest. Henwifb. 

In reference to the above, we always thought the golden 
pheasant, like all the rest of the family to which it belongs, nested 
on the ground ; but one lives and learns. 



Kinds of Birds to be Bjept Together— Their Treatment. 

Referring to the different kinds of birds that can be kept together 
in the same enclosure, " Vicar " writes : — 

The following is my present experience, and few of those named 
below are of recent collection. I would premise that yesterday I found 
a mountain finch hanging dead and cold by one claw; it must have 
fluttered much after it got hooked in the wire, which yet had been 
left untouched by every bird. The only birds which I have ever 
been able to convict of murder have been the ringed Alexandrine Indian 
parrakeet, of whose first crime I suspected — and therefore turned 
out — two glossy grakles, but when too late I saw the wife of the urchin, 
a hen Virginian nightingale, hanging by the pen feathers uninjured 
(but quiescent, as is the custom of this bird and the cardinal when 
being done to death) in the Alexandrine's beak ; likewise rose-shouldered 
starlings, which killed a grenadier grosbeak and chaffinch, and the 
Jamaica troupial (from Curacao). My aviary is in a conservatory, 
and adjoins a very large drawing-room window, between the plate 
glass of which and the birds there is no wire or anything else. 
Seward's tubular boiler, which heats my house, heats also the con- 
servatory most cheaply and satisfactorily. I have all the usual green- 
house flowers — camelUas, azaleas^ geraniums, &c., in full bloom at 
their proper seasons. These suffer from dust, and have to be syringed 
9rnd, of course, watered, so that the damp to the birds and the dust 
to the flowers might be considered prejudicial. There is a fountain 
always playing, which, at suitable times, becomes a bath. The food, 
which is nearly always accessible, is the following, in almost unlimited 
measure : oats, crushed maize, hemp, canary ; soft food, composed of 
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OTen-baked omst, steeped in cold water and mixed with gronnd 
maize, sngar, and hard-boiled egg (white and yolk), apple, and dandelion. 
Oooasionallj, I giye onrrants, grapes, snltanas, figs, honey, milk and 
water, monkey nats, mnatard and oress, lettnoe, chilies, ants' eggs, 
mealworms, cockroaches, rabbit, beef, worms, tnrf, &o. All my eighty- 
six birds are in splendid health, except one leadbeater cockatoo, 
for whose sake I had to take out a pair of golden-headed parrakeets, 
which were rather hard npon it, I suppose knowing it to-be sick ; it is- 
getting better again. My aviary is 24ft. by 9ft., one half is 7ft high, the 
other is 10ft. high, bnt there is no division ; the perches mostly swing. 
Some of my birds I have had seven or eight years, and many of them three 
or four years, indnding the bine monntain lory. This is the list in 
the avairy now : Two leadbeater cockatoos (I find the rose cockatoos 
tear away the wire netting), two bine monntain lories, two barraband 
(gnraenleek) parrakeets, two corella (oockatiel) parrakeets, two pennants, 
two rosellas, three Moreton Bay (mealy) rosellas, two Adelaide pennants, 
one Port Lincoln, one Barnard, one red back, one bine bonnet, thre» 
zebra budgerigars, two Carolina connres, three gold-crowned (half 
moon) connres, one black-faced connre, two grass (so-called) parrakeets,. 
one plainhead parrakeet, one crimson wing parrakeet, one glossy grakle, 
three Chilian starlings, one English starling, two rose-colonred pastors,, 
one cow hunting, one American thrush (robin), one thrush, two cock 
blackbirds, one skylark, two Virginian nightingales, three cardinals, 
three bramble finches, two black-headed buntings, two Califomian 
quails, one Java sparrow, two grenadier grosbeaks, one Napoleon 
weaver, one gold-capped Whydah, four gold-crowned weavers, four 
rufus-necked weavers, one bronze weaver, two sociable weavers, one 
combassou, three black-chimed weavers, one great weaver, one bullfinch,, 
two Siberian bullfinches, two American blue robins, one crimson 
tanager. My experience of the weavers is that with an immense amount 
of ''bark" there is little "bite." I have seen four sorts alight flutter- 
ing on the back of a Virginian nightingale whose leg had been hnrt^ 
and no harm done. 

A correspondent, signing herself '' Leiothrix," tells us about a 
number of birds kept in the same enclosure, and gives a bad 
character to the giant finches, commonly called cardinals, with 
which we do not at all agree : — 

I have cockatiels, red-backed parrakeets, budgerigars, turquoisines, 
Virginian nightingales, cardinals, bine robins (American), and Japanese 
robins. The cockatiels began to nest in February, and their two first 
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broods died, probably from cold ; their third lot of eggs were deserted, 
oonseqaent on the red-baoked parrakeets invading their box and 
breaking some. The culprits, lovely and amusing, bnt very trouble^ 
some birds, having twice before been convicted of the same kind of mis- 
chief, were banished to a large cage containing a comfortable spout 
of cork, in which the remamder of the cockatiels' eggs were put, 
and they took to them at once and reared two fine young "Joeys," 
who soon outgrrew their little green foster parents. The oockatiels 
sat a fourth time, reared some fine birds, and are now just bringing 
out their fifth family. The blue robins have nested three times, and 
will hardly do so again this season. They first chose a hole in an old 
stump (a deserted tree-creeper's nest), laid three eggs, and were driven 
out by the red backs, who pretended for several days that they meant it 
for their own nursery; the robins then selected a small box and 
made therein a snug hay nest, but ag^ain the red backs played the 
same trick. After their banishment, the blue birds found a hollow 
log at the top of the inner aviary, and there sat in peace and 
hatched three strong birds; but, alas! on the second day, thdy were 
all found dead and bitten, on the fioor of the outer aviary. A short 
time before this the Virginian nighting^ales had twice nested in an 
old basket (constructing a neat twig nest), but the first lot of eggs 
were found scattered about two days before hatching; the second 
lot hatched, and then, as with the young robins, were found far from 
the nest, dead and bitten. I at once sent the cardinals and Virginian 
nightingales to another aviary, feeling sure they were the murderers ; 
and although I shall put them back for winter, they will be turned 
out again before the breeding season begins. At all other times 
they agree perfectly with their companions, often feeding and bathing 
together. Amongst all my birds none are more charming than the 
Japanese robins, whether kept in a cage or aviary; in the former 
they get quite tame, taking flies from the hand, and if the door is 
left open malong frequent flights round the room, investigating every- 
thing on the tables, catching flies and gnats on the wing, and returning 
every few minutes to their cage, which they seem to consider home. 
In the garden aviary a pair have just constructed a lovely nest in 
the hollow of a wire basket ; it is chiefly of tow, with a little moss, 
the fine threads of the tow being drawn very skilfully in and out of 
the wire; it is in a most public position, but they seem quite happy, 
and I am curious to see if they mean business or if it is only a 
*'play nest." There is not much known, I think, of these birds as 
breeders in England. I have kept cockatiels for fourteen years in 
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<}ages, aviarieB, and rooms, and they have always sdeeted the highest 

available plaoe for nesting ; one dear bird, who spent her whole life 

of ten years in the closest friendship with me, brought np her many 

•children in a box on the top shelf of a high cupboard. 

Lbiothbiz. 

The following account of a veritable muUv/ra in parvo aviaiy 
^excited a good deal of attention, and called forth in reply to it 
^ number of letters, three of which are printed below. 

I commenced with a blue-fronted Amazon parrakeet, and have had 
"her about two years, and a plainer speaker never was heard. I 
liaye now the birds mentioned hereunder, and I have lost two, a starling 
and a male zebra wazbill ; the latter was bare at the back of its head, 
«nd was only very scantily feathered. I feed the birds on canary, millet, 
and crushed hemp seed, the latter given very sparingly. I sometimes 
put a fresh green sod with plenty of grass into the cage. My list 
is as follows : Two pairs budgerigars, one pair avadavats, one pair spice 
birds, one pair cockatiels, one pair French linnets, one pair wazbills, 
one pair rosella parrakeets, one pair ring-necked parrakeets, one pair 
red headed cardinals, one pair golden orioles, one pair black and 
brown orioles, one pair cutthroats. These are all kept together in 
one cage, which was made to order and designed by myself ; length 
^ft., height 4ft. 9in., breadth 2ft. 6in., made of pitch pine, varnished. 
As I am anxious to breed, I shall be glad to learn how it ought to 
be furnished for such purpose. I may say the cage stands in the 
Toom where I usually live. The oufcthroat (oiale bird) and one of the 
4tvadavat8 sing whilst I am sitting in the room, not minding in the 
least. They all seem to live together and agree well. 

J. F. ASBBIDQB. 

I beg to thank Mr. J. F. Asbridge for his letter, and to ask if he will 

kindly give a sketch of the cage he mentions, in which he keeps his 

varied collection of birds. It seems to be just the sort of cage I have 

been seekiog for some time. Perhaps he will also state the cost. 

iFurther particulars as to how he induces such birds as budgericfars, 

xosellas, and ring-necked parrakeets to live peaceably in the same cage 

•with waxbills and avadavats would be interesting. 

A NoviCB. 

I beg the same favour of Mr. J. F. Asbridge as "A Novice," My 
wants appear indentioal with "A Novice's," and I have only been 
^deterred from commencing foreign bird keeping in a small way by not 
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knowing the beat kind of cage snitable for the purpose. I should also 
like to know whether Mr. Aabridge would consider his cage eqoally 
suitable for keeping English birds in. Anothbb Novice. 

I fear Mr. Aabridge wiU not find his birds inclined to breed in the small 
space he assigns to them, especially when he keeps so many together. 
Possibly the bndgerigars might breed if supplied with a cocoa-nut husk« 
or a small box ; the ribbon finch (cutthroat) might also make a nest, but 
I feel sure none of the others would attempt it ; certainly not the car- 
dinals. I should like to know what kind of birds they are which he calls 
orioles, golden, and black and brown ; are they not weayers P In any 
case they will assuredly not breed in a cage, though the males may amuse 
themselyes by making toy-nests, if they are supplied with fibre or a 
little hay. q 

To the above appeals, Mr. Aabridge vouchsafed no manner of 
reply: let ns hope he is not a " regular subscriber" to, or a " constant 
reader " of, The Bazaar, and never happened to see them. We have 
kept birds in one form or another all our. life, and we find the best 
plan is to leave them as much as possible to themselves. We have 
had in our possession spice-birds for ten years ; silver-bills, four 
years ; zebra- waxbills, four years ; zebra-iinches, six years ; cocka- 
tiels, five years ; white cockatoo, fourteen years ; budgerigars seven 
or eight years ; cardinals, six years ; and a number of others* 
most of which are still alive. All the above have bred except the 
«pice-birds, which never got beyond nest building, and ihe 
cockatoo, whose wife died in a fit as she was on the point of 
laying. 

We had forgotten to mention weaver birds, large and small, 
which also stopped at nest making, and saffron finches, which bred. 
The Fekin robins died from over feeding on mealworms, a very 
dangerous insect for birds. We prefer blackbeetles, which are 
•always procurable, and do not disagree. We have not found birds 
do well in conservatories; possibly the damp, or may be, the 
carbonic acid gas, disagrees with them. A good roomy attic £ree, 
from draughts, is a capital bird room, but nothing beats a large out- 
door aviary, with shrubs, grass, and fresh water ad libitum, and of 
course a covered-in house for them to retire into when they please. 
If the latter can be heated during the winter with hot water pipes 
idl kinds of birds may be kept in it, from the tiniest waxbill to the 
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cockatid, as the more delicate sorts will seldom leave its shelter to 
brave the inclemency of the weather out of doors. The best insect 
food for the small birds is the green fly or aphis of the rose ; cater- 
pillars are a boon to Virginians and cardinals, which, by the by, do 
not, in our experience, by any means deserve the bad character 
given to them by " Henwife ;" on the contrary, the cardinal is about 
the nicest bird we ever kept. As to rosy cockatoos, defend as from 
such brutes. We once kept one, and should need be paid a con- 
siderable sum to keep another. 

The writer of the following paragraph conveys some valuable 
hints to his fellow-fanciers. We quote his communication at full 
length, although it deals with other topics than the ^' aviary and it& 
inmates" : 

I have a good-sized aviary, wired ofS. one end of a conBerratoiy, 
which is heated from November to April, so it is always very comfortable 
and warm for the birds. I have a smaller division in the aviary, wired 
o£F, in which I have pairs of loveburds, budgerigars, white Java sparrows, 
diamond finches, Virginian nightingales, nonpareils, &o. — ^birds that I 
have found, from sad experience, are not to be trusted with the wee 
finches and tiny waxbills. The latter lively little creatures, with 
Bengalese, cordon bleus, cutthroats, mannikins, silverbills, fire finches^ 
oombassoos, and Whydah birds, all gfet on weU together; and with 
them are canaries, two oook bullfinches, a goldfinch, and siskins— & 
varied and happy family. I have raised a great many young birds at 
different times — last year over thirty canaries, besides Bengalese, 
cutthroats, and zebra finches. I do not trouble about the nesting, beyond 
providing plenty of small boxes, coooanuts, and oocoanut husks for 
Bleeping in as well as building, and I try to place them with the openings 
not facing the perches, as I find the birds like to be secret over their 
nests. I fancy good feeding is one great secret of success, also 
cleanliness. The floors of my aviary are slate slabs well covered with 
sand. Every morning both divisions are well swept over, the sand sifted 
from all impurities, fresh water put in the bathing pans and drinking 
fountains, and all stale green food carefully removed. The break&st for 
my pets, besides the seeds, consists of two hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, 
with a crumbled spongecake and a few breadcrumbs, mixed togrether, 
and fresh green food. At this season of the year green food is scarce, 
80 through the winter I grow canary seed in pans, and when about 4in. 
or 5in. high give the pan over to the birds, and it is a source of great 
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delight for days. For their midday meal I give a good supply of potatoes, 
sIdnB and all, a tablespoonfol of broken rioe, and one of brown sugar, 
with a little more sponge cake and breadcrnmbs, and I see the seed pans 
blown fresh ; I also throw down a little hemp seed — a very good supply 
of good things. I am amply repaid for aU care and trouble by the 
tameness of the wee pets, for when I go in among them they are on my 
head and shoulders, and will scarcely move out of the way of my feet. 
I lose very few birds, considering I have so many — 150 at least — and I 
haye several that I have kept for years. The cordon bleus are the most 
difficult to keep for any length of time. I also giye mealworms and ants' 
egg^B, and the Virginian nightingales delight in cockroaches. I do not 
recommend the pure white Bengalese as pets, they are so apt to go blind* 
I have one now, quite blind, and it is a pretty sight to see a fine cook 
bullfinch feeding the little thing, though it manages wonderfully to find 
its way to the water and food. Mr. Gtedney, in his most interesting and 
valuable book on birds, mentions his trial and success in getting a hen 
Virginian nightingale to sing. Mine does so beautifully, her notes being 
exactly like the cock's, only sweeter, I fancy ; she erects her crest and 
sways from side to side whilst swinging, as if proud of her performance, 
her mate sitting quietly by, seemingly very contented to have the trouble 
taken off his hands. I have some weavers, who are busy making one of 
their wonderful nests, and many birds sitting, and I hope the results will 
not be n%L. g^ 

The next *^ Note " is a good example of the way in which birds 
are thrown together, and expected to increase and multiply : 

I have a small aviary fitted up in an old summer house in my garden. 
Contents — a pair of ringdoves, a pair of budgerigars, two canaries, 
pair of common quails, and a pair of Java sparrows, which latter I 
believe to be two hens, as I have not heard either of them make the 
slightest attempt at a song, nor have they essayed to nest, though 
I have had them in the aviary three or four months ; likewise the 
budgerigars, which have been there more than a year, and are an un- 
doubted pair. The way the Javas endeavour to keep themselves warm at 
night is rather amusing. They get right under the feathers of the 
largest dove, the side farthest from the wirework which faces the garden. 
I have frequently observed the one nearest the doves completely covered 
' by their feathers, while the other cowered as dose as it could to 
its fellow. I have four or five cocoanut husks hung round the 
aviary, the roof of which is covered with virgin cork, which looks 
very well. Bdwabd S. Mbtpobd. 
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Some few pages back we printed a Note from " A Novice," askings 
for information, to which the following graphic letter is a reply : 

In answer to '* A Noyioe " with regard to her sun-headed parrakeets, 
thongh I have no personal experience with these birds to relate, it. 
may yet interest her to know that I find snn parrakeets {FaittcLcus 
aolsiitialis, L.) mentioned in the book on foreign birds by Dr. Bnss^ 
He says : "They greatly resemble the half -moon parrakeets {PHttacua 
aureus) in size and habits. They will become very tame, and ar» 
said to learn to speak. The food shonld be canary seed, hemp in. 
moderation, and snnflower seeds — ^the latter, if proonrable, to be given in. 
the hnsk^millet, whole oats, .and rice boiled in water. Fmit shonld 
always be cnt in very small pieces.*' 

With regard to " cage collections and their treatment," I have 
had a year's experience with small birds — waxbills and strong and 
week billed ornamental finches, partly in cages and partly in indoor 
aviaries in my sitting room, both in Germany (Silesia) and England* 
As a teat of the jndicionsness of my plan, I give an aoconnt of my 
cordon blens in detail, they being acknowledged delicate birds ; and 
with dne deference to "Henwife's" greater experience, I must still 
protest strongly against her system of giving castor oil and magnesia to 
the small foreigpi birds as utterly unnecessary and dangerously weaken- 
ing, nor am I surprised to learn her ill luck, especially with cordon 
bleus. Thirteen months ago I bought a pair of these lovely birds in 
Carlsbad. The cock bird has enjoyed perfect health without medicine 
of any kind, the hen received a single drop of salad oil twice when 
going to nest the first time. Between the end of August and December^ 
1880, they had several nests with fertile eggs, which were spoiled by 
my zebra finches, and finally three live nestlings, which lived to be 
ten days old, then died, I believe, owing to the supply of lettuce and 
chickweed failing when the snow came. When I came to England 
in February the hen cordon bleu had a fit in the train and died next 
morning. I replaced her by a most shabby bird, giving one drop of 
salad oil at once, and one after three days (my usual plan with newly 
imported birds) ; since then she has needed no medicine, and has laid^ 
but abandoned, three eggs. Both cock and hen are in perfect health 
and condition, extremely playful, and tame enough to slip through 
the meshes of their aviary and hop on the table when both my husband 
and myself are sitting at it, searching in my work basket for nesting- 
materials, &c. I have upwards of twenty birds and a German cock 
Tobm in the same aviary ; all fkre alike and are good friends. First the 
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ehUl IB taken off iheir bathing and drinking water by adding a few- 
drops of hot water both in anmrner and winter. The food is millet — sprays 
for yarieiy — and lawn grass seed, in addition soaked millet prepared 
by ponring on cold water and leaving it twenty-fonr hours, then strained 
through muslin and lightly rubbed in a cloth. Enough for one day 
only should be prepared at a time. Also scalded ants' eggs daily, both 
summer; and winter, with mealworms, gentles, house flies, and fresh 
ants' eggs for variety. Seed pans sown with chiokweed and birdseeds 
are kept growing in the aviary, and I add flowering grass, plantain, 
and lettuce. Crushed outtleflsh bone, egg shells, or mortar are also 
necessary in addition to the sand. « Cassibeb 

Metallic Trays and Floors. 

Some one having written making inquiries about fitting cages 
with metallic trays, the following correspondence resulted : 

In answer to your correspondent " K.," I kept eight canaries in a cage 
with a zinc bottom for several weeks. The zinc was not in the least 
degree corroded, although fresh unwashed sea-sand was put in twice or 
three times a week and the birds supplied with a bath daily. I found 
the zinc far easier to keep clean than wood, and shall certainly have zino 
trays in all my cages in future. ^^^^^ Pbawnb. 

Our own experience is quite the opposite of that recorded above ; 
zinc trays corrode, and are less easily kept clean than those made 
of wood in the ordinary way ; and such is the opinion of our next 
correspondent with the very suggestive signature : 

I would not advise the use of anything of ziac for canaries. I had an 
aviary with twenty>flve young canaries, and lost them all through (I 
believe) a zinc bath, although fresh water was given every day ; the 
poison must have been secreted in the comers. ^ Sine Labobb 

However, our next contributor gives them a qualified recommen- 
dation : 

I am a great friend to draw boards on the score of cleanliness, and 
prefer metal to wood for the same reason. Has any one had reason to 
suspect zinc floors of causing constipation, the zinc being corroded by the 
sand, which the birds then eat P I speak of dry sea sand, not washed, 
but with the salt in. Several salts of zino are strong astringents in 
medicine, as we all know. Oiskatt 
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Catchino Bibds m Aviabies. 

Birda are caught in ayiariea — ^bnt how P Can anyone suggest a way to 
catch them without damage to fealiher or limb, and thereby oblige 

Typo. 

Who would have imagined that the simple act of catching birds 
in an aviary would have given rise to a prolonged controversy, yet 
such is the fact; and from the lengthy correspondence on this 
subject we select the following letters, leaving our readers to adopt 
whichever plan seems to them most feasible, premising that *' Typo " 
had suggested enticing the birds into a cage with a sliding door, 
which was to be closed when the bird or birds wanted had entered, 
a plan which we adopted long ago, and prefer to any other. 

In reply to " Typo," I always find the following a very good plan to 
catch birds in aviary : Have a seed hopper to hang against the wall, the 
bottom and ends projecting ont about 7in., and wired in front similar to 
a bird cage, leaving a space in the wire about 6in. square. In this have 
a wooden door with hinges at the bottom, to draw up with a string like 
a pigeon trap. When you desire to catch a bird, shut the door up in 
front for an hour ; when re-opened, the birds will flock in, and may be 
caught. I have never seen any of this sort to be sold, but they can easily 
be made. G. W. B. 

Having read '' l?ypo'B " letter, I would suggest to him a very simple 
plan, which, I think he would most likely find to answer for catching his 
canaries, which I have always found most effectual with pigeons. It ia 
simply this : To quietly enter his aviary after it is quite dark and the 
birds have settled down for the night, when I think that he will be able 
to catch any that he requires. The only objection is that he will not, 
perhaps, be able to tell one bird from the other, but this difficulty may be 
overcome by taking note before it is quite dark of the place where the 
bird or birds he wishes to catch have gone to roost. I also sometimes 
employ a small landing net, but this is apt to damage even pigeons, so 
should not advise its use with more delicate birds, like canaries. 

S. P. P. 



((I 



Typo" inquires the best method of catching birds in an aviary. The 
plans mentioned in reply do not seem to me so satisfactory as the follow- 
ing, adopted by a neighbour of mine : Adjoining his aviary, which is one 
similar to that described by " Typo," is a double breeding cage of four 
compartments communicating with the aviary, in which cage the birds are 
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fed. Upon slighilj disturbing them in the aviary they go into the cage, 
and when those he wishes to oatoh have entered he shuts them in. By 
again disturbing them and shatting them off he can secure as few as he 
likes in one compartment, and takes from it those he requires without 
difficulty, and without frightening them or the others. I have seen a 
bird thus caught in a minute from a stock of 100 or 150. It is not 
necessary to feed them entirely in the cage. A T C 

In reply to ** Typo," the best way to catch birds in a large cage or 
aviary is to exclude the light with a thick doth ; any bird may then 
be laid hold of with the greatest ease, as it will not move away in the 
dark. Lizasd. 

This might do in a cage, but what about an aviaiy 40ft. or 50ft. 
long and wide in proportion ? 

Our aviary is made out of a bee-house, long and narrow, with large 
(and small) wire doors, glass shutters for cold days, and pieces of 
drugget to cover part of the roof and front, if frosty. The roof is 
gabled, fitted up with perches and a fir bough or two, which is renewed 
when necessary. In the autumn our canaries are generaUy brought 
indoors for the winter, and we catch them thus : instead of filling their 
trays with fresh food when they are visited in the morning soon after 
nine o'clock, I take away every scrap of seed from tray or fioor, and 
introduce into the aviary a wire cage about 18in. by Sin. in size, with 
fresh seed and a bit of green food in it. The cage door is left open, 
with a piece of string attached to it, the other end of which is passed 
through the wire frontage of the aviary, and extends several feet beyond, 
so that the person holding it need not stand too close to the aviary, and 
yet be able and ready to pull the string and shut the cage door, as soon as 
six or eight birds have entered it and are comfortably engaged with their 
breakfast. The shutting of the cage door surprises them all, and the 
outside birds retreat to the end of the aviary, while the cage is quickly 
removed and the captives carried indoors. There they are beguiled into 
their large winter cage, and the empty small cage is again made use 
of till all the birds (sometimes thirty) are captured. Our birds are 
never unnecessarily handled — ^they are accustomed to hop from one cagfe 
to another when the open doors are set together, and in this way they 
are parted, if we wish to pair them or to send any away. A tempting 
morsel of food is put into the fresh cage (or dean sand strewed on the 
floor), and directly a bird enters the cages are parted, and the one 
prisoner either returned to the store large cage, or put into another 
smaller one. Then the cages are again placed together, and the process 
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repeated till eyery bird is placed where it is desired it should remain. 
The only difficulty to some would be that seyeral fair-sized cages are 
required, but bird fanciers nsnally have a variety, I expect. Of course*, 
if the birds are ill, they mnst sometimes be canght ; but I endeayonr 
to do this in the dark after they are perched for the night, rather than 
disturb the whole family, except when they are so bad as to sit qaietly 
and let me take them up without any trouble. Nobna. 

General Experience in Bird Management. 

We can find no better place for the next letter than the present; 
it treats of a variety of matters, but is generally interesting, and 
is also printed at fall length : 

My pergonal experience in the management of birds has been limited,, 
but my father gave me plenty of chances, for he kept, from time to 
time, nearly all the British birds, from a golden eagle to a tomtit, and 
a large variety of foreign birds and small animals. 

Large birds, especially carnivorous kinds, are uninteresting in con- 
finement ; moreover, they require considerable space, and are, at times, 
dangerous. We once had an eagle, chained by the leg, but he made 
out such a long list of killed and wounded amongst our visitors' dogs 
and stray cats, and was such a terror to mothers, that a span iron cage 
was necessary. 

Hawks and owls are more interesting in a very large cage or about 
the garden with a wing cut, but the greatest amusement is to teach 
them to fly from your hand. 

The hand should be well gloved. 

Anyone possessing a large garden should get a white stork. They 
soon become tame, and pick up all the worms, slugs, frogs, mice, aaci 
rats> and are quite harmless unless they get amongst the chickens. 

A carefully-stocked aviary is at all times fall of interest, and amply 
rewards one for the first outlay in construction and the subsequent cost 
of about 2d. per head per month. 

Supposing anyone wished to start an aviary, the site should be where 
it can be seen from the sitting room, and a sunny comer is undoubtedly 
the best, and dryness is of the greatest importance. I lost a lot of 
birds from leaving one end of the aviary open and allowing the floor to 
get damp. Cold does not seem to hurt British birds if they are well fed. 

My aviary is a light wood frame against a wall, covered top and front 
with suitable wire, and roofed over the wire with pieces of glass like 
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tiles. This keeps the place dry and light, and, shonld the glass get 
hroken, there is no fear of losing yonr birds. The front is fitted with 
oiled oanvas curtains, movable at pleasure. The top shonld also have 
some means of protection from great, heat, wind, or cold. The back is 
partly lined with virgin cork, with lots of odd corners and holes for 
nesting. The best perch is a branch of blackthorn, which I change 
often, for the birds amuse themsdves by picking off the buds and bark. 
The floor is of wood, partly covered with gravel and partly with turf, 
both of which I find require to be replaced at least once a week. 

The bath is a very important matter, and one has only to watch a 
little to see how thoroughly birds enjoy a tub. 

A shallow pan, with about 2in. of water, answers the purpose, and 
should bo carefully washed out and re-filled at least once a day. My 
birds have a family dip every morning directly the dean water is put 
in, and have as much fun over it as a lot of children. Fut the bath 
in the centre of the turf, the splashing then does good rather than harm, 
for it keeps the grass fresh and does not make the place wet. 

The number and variety of birds must, of course, be regulated 
according to the size of the aviary.' My fancy is common British 
finches, for they are the least trouble, most hardy, and best songsters. 
To these can be added, without much extra trouble, thrushes, larks, 
and such soft-billed species as are hardy. 

Larks do not answer in an ayiary, where they soon become very 
wild, and hurt themselves fluttering about. 

€hreenfinches, yellowhammers, redbreasts, and oxeye tits do not get on 
with others, they are so quarrelsome. For such a selection, hemp, 
millet, charlock, canary, and linseed in equal parts will suit all round 
for one dish. A second dish is whole meal, breadcrumbs, finely chopped 
suet, or fat of any kind ; and, for dessert, apples, nuts, cayenne pepper, 
watercress, buds off the hedges, such as boys call bread-and-cheese, 
and anything in the shape of fruit, seem acceptable. Of course, the 
nuts should be taken from the shell. Insects and grubs should be given 
whenever they can be got ; a good sized piece of suet suspended by 
a string amuses them very much, especially the blue-tits. 

My aviary consists of pairs of the following, some of which I have had 
three years, and all through last winter ; Bullfinch, goldfinch, redpoll, 
ohafiinch, siskin, lark, reedbunting, and linnet. I had others, but, as 
they did not agree, removed them. j ^ Jbssop 

Mr. Gedney^s reminiscences are always instructive, and often 
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amusing. The following communication from his facile pen com- 
bines both qualities, and will be read with interest : 

It may interest some fanoiem who coddle their birds with artifioiml 
heat to hear that my birds, in a oold garden aviary open to the sonth, 
haye all passed through the late severe weather (1879-80) nninjnredy 
notwithstanding the intense frosts which prevailed. My birds thus 
exposed include amongst others bndgerigars, cockatiels, bonrkii, tnrqnoi- 
fidnes, pennants, rosellas, paradisa, blae bonnets, elegants, Yirginiaa 
nightingales, grey cardinals, and a large assortment of finches and wax- 
bills, African, Indian, and Australian. The parrakeets are late in their 
nesting this season, my stock consisting for the most part of English- 
bred birds, but I have one brood of budgerigars ready to leave their 
nest, and two pairs of cockatiels sitting. Tempted by the glowing 
description of an oil stove which appeared in an advertisement, I invested 
in one of the make recommended, to warm a room in which my choicest 
exotic birds fly loose during the winter months ; but for some unexplained 
reason this treacherous contrivance (warranted to bum twenty-four 
hours) went out on the coldest night of the late frost. Two nights 
afterwards the wretched thing completed its work of destruction by 
smoking like a factory chimney, and in the morning I found J620 worth 
of birds dead from suffocation, the room being blackened with a thick 
coating of greasy lamp black. 

My natural antipathy to the use of artificial heat has been greatly 
strengthened by this calamity, and I have paid the penalty for departing 
from my former practice of excluding, as far as possible, all outer air 
from my bird room, and relying upon generous feeding to enable the 
inmates to withstand the cold. Birds are excessively thirsty in frosty 
weather, and it is therefore absolutely necessary to ensure them a 
constant supply of water by some means. In open garden aviaries 
this can best be done by a benzoline lamp being placed under the drinking 
trough in very severe weather. 

My chief success last season, in the shape of novelty, was in rearing 

a nest of four very fine hill mines, the father of this family being the 

famous "Jacob," whose powers of speech I chronicled in Vol. IE. of 

" Foreign Cage Birds." These nestlings all developed, at the age of 

six months, waxy tumours about their eyes, but a free use of the lancet 

effected cure, some of the kernels taken out being equal in size and 

resembling in appearance large seeds of Indian maize. 

C. W. Gbdnkt. 

We, too, once had a '* natural antipathy to artificial heat," 
but have had to overcome it as best we might ; and our experiences 
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were many and yaried before we hit upon the right thing. In 
the first place, we bought one of Roberts' Slow Combustion Stoves ; 
but, as Mr. Gedney says, "the wretched thing" was always getting 
out of order ; for once that it burned clearly and well, it smoked 
awfully ten times, and went dean out six, so we discarded it, and 
tried parafiin stoves, which were worse, and a hot- water apparatus 
that did not answer; but at last we hit upon George's Gas Calorigen, 
and have never had a bit of trouble since ; it is an admirable con- 
trivance, and as nearly perfect as anything mundane can be. 

light for birds during the winter is absolutely necessary to 
prevent the smaller birds dying of starvation ; fanciers should adopt 
Mr. Gedney's plan of fixing a bullseye lantern on a ledge outside a 
pane of glass in the bird room door, and so place the seed pans that 
the reflection of the lamp will fall upon them. If this is done, 
the little things will fly down about every two hours or so during 
the long winter nights, help themselves, and go back to bed again. 
Most of the waxbills will not mind the cold on a fall stomach, 
but cold and hunger together will soon put an end to them. These 
small creatures ought to have some insect food in the winter, even if 
kept in a heated conservatory, and still more if kept in a cold room. 
A very good plan to get insects for these small birds is to put a 
quart or two of millet husks from the aviary floor into a loosely 
covered box, and on the husks a couple of rabbit skins, or pieces of 
old fur of any kind, or even bits of woollen ; put the box away 
during the summer in a quiet place, and in a month or two it 
will be swarming with clothes' moths and their larvae, which wiU 
provision a whole room full of birds, without the least trouble 
to the owner. 

In ''Bine Bobin'a" letter, mention is made of lighting an ayiary 
during the long winter nights. Bnt is that advisable P In my drawing- 
room' ayiaty, containing finches and waxbills, the light of one or more 
lamps is always shining from 7 o'olook till 11, bnt I have never seen a 
bird come down from the higher part (which is covered at night) to 
feed at that time. Has "Bine Bobin" ever tried giving a miztnre 
of bread ommbled with chopped hard egg as well as cooked meat P 
Mine eat it greedily. The list of diet qnoted is very iatereating. 

A lady who too seldom contributes to the " Notes " sends us the 
following : 
The first thing to be oonaidered is, what birds to keep, the next. 
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what to keep them in. I decided keeping small birds, and only aooh 
larger ones as would live in harmony with these, so that I did not need 
a large ayiary, and yet the plans for its constmotion, together with 
famishing, with everything neoessary to the comfort and well being of 
its inmates, cost me a considerable amount of time and thought. It 
would give me pleasure to send plans and particulars to any one to 
whom they would be of use, but to give them as a " Bird Note " would, 
I think, be encroaching too much on the space allowed to us bird fanciers. 
And now as to the stock. 

I commenced with the possession of a pair of budgerigars ; this was 
about five years ago, and many a pair have been added since then, but I 
liave discarded budgerigars, lest they should nibble their way out and 
let others out too. 

I have now in my aviary pairs of blue robins, Virginian nightingales, 
aebra finches, silverbiUs, pheasant finches, bronze wing mannikinsy 
African singing finches, and one lovely little lavender finch (wanting a 
mate) ; these all live in peace together. 

If I must make an exception, I should say that the African singing^ 
finches are the only quarrelsome ones. But then they are so small that 
they cannot do much harm. I have several nests, and hope for a large 
increase of stock from them. My experience of the grey cardinal is 
that of Mr. Gedney. I could not possibly keep them, except alone^ 
which was inconvenient. M D S 

One generally does begin " with a pair of budgerigars " ; we did, 
but we have not discarded ours ; on the contrary, we are endeavour- 
ing to start a yellow breed, but have not, so far, been successful. 
We cannot agree with Miss Sharp's estimate of the grey cardinal, 
as we shall show, further on. It is a very nice bird, but being of 
uncertain temper, should not be kept with small birds; with those 
of his own size, or larger, he will get on very well. Speaking in a 
general way, it is not a good plan to mix up large and small birds 
together in the same enclosure ; the small ones often come to grief, 
and are frequently a source of irritation to their larger companions, 
whose nests they have a habit of meddling with and pecking 
to pieces, a species of annoyance which no bird with an atom of 
spirit could be expected to put up with; hence wars, and un- 
founded accusations of ^^cruelty,*' '<bad disposition,^' &c., when 
it is really the small aggressors who are to blame, and who, if 
they come to grief, now and then, have no one to thank for it but 
themselyes. 
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We conclude this chapter with 

A Caution. 

I mnst giye my brother amatenrs a word of warning against being 
tempted by the offer of birds at low prioes to part with their money 
to strangers, or worse still, to send remittanoes to some place ''to be 
-called for" by unknown "trappers** who are supposed to be about to 
land some vast consig^inient of foreign birds in England. That there 
is a "trapper*' in the affair I have no manner of doubt, but I would 
xirge your readers most strongly not to fall victims to his snares. The 
persons to whose premises the letters are addressed repudiate all know- 
ledge of the persons whose names are given in the advertisements, but 
admit that the said letters, though directed to their care for trappers 
'supposed to be now in Australia, are called for by some person in 
London. There is about the whole transaction an ancient and fish-like 
smell which bodes ill for those who, tempted by the prospect of a ''bar- 
gain," have been gulled into parting with their money in response to 
these mysterious advertisements. To add weight to my warning, I may 
say that no one possessing the slightest knowledge of the subject believes 
for one moment that the importations of Australian burds will this year 
be at all large. Indeed, the last mail from Adelaide showed that birds 
were both scarce and dear, whilst oanaxy seed was 9d. per pound. 

Bromley, Kent, March 9, 1881. ^ ^ Gbdnet. 



CHAPTER II. 

DISEASES OF CAGE BIRDS. 

Liability to Disease-^^Egg Binding — Treatment — Convttlsions^^ 
Consumption — Bronchitis — Pneumonior'^Typhoid Fever — 
Deformed Nails — Ergot in Egg Binding, 

Ltability to Disease. 

^*BiBDS being very tender creatures, on passing from a state of 
liberty to one of slavery, in which they lose the means of exercise 
and proper food, are soon afflicted with many diseases occasioned by 
this change alone, without reckoning others that follow in their 
train." 

80 wrote, eighty-eight years ago, in his '^ JSTatural History of Room 
or Chamber Birds," the venerable father of Cage Bird Lore, whose 
charming little book has been a vade Toecwm, to thousands of bird 
lovers ever since, and will continue to be consulted as long as birds 
and fanciers exist ; for, alas ! the diseases or ailments of their pets 
will, sooner or later, force themselves upon the attention of amateurs, 
who would have hearts harder than the nether millstone itself were 
they to remain indifferent to the sufferings, and pathetic, if mute, 
appeals for assistance and relief, of the imhappy and hapless beings 
whom a combination of circumstances has conmiitted to their care. 

The knowledge, however, is often lacking where the will to relieve 
pain and suffering is good, as the nmnerous letters asking for 
assistance for their sick birds, and advice as to the treatment 
necessary to restore them to health, that have, from time to time, 
appeared in the Bird jN'ote columns of The Bazaar, abundantly 
testify. 
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EGG-BiNDiNa— Tkeatment. 

The most fatal complication to which foreign birds seem liable 
in this country is egg-bindmg, and from among the many letters 
bearing upon this point we select the following : 

I have neyer snooeeded in rearing a single brood of foreign birds yet, 
and am on the verge of giving them up in despair. To begin with, I had 
budgerigars and zebra finches (two of the so-oalled easiest kinds to 
breed) in a large attio. The zebras hatched a splendid nest of about 
seven yonng, bnt as they seemed to me never to go near the place with 
food, or even to visit the nest at all, I looked at it myself, and saw the 
yonng ones, and was consequently disappointed to find that the parents 
deserted them immediately. Since then, I have never g^ot a hen zebra to 
get over the laying, they having died one after the other from Q^g binding, 
in spite of every care as regards food. I gave them seed, soft food, green 
food, and mortar rubbish, but all to no purpose. I am afraid to say how 
many hens I have lost one after another, in aviary, cage, and room. I 
have tried them in cages, but they seem such restless birds ; they will 
lay an egg or two, but never sit. I have now only one pair left in ai¥ 
aviary cage ; they are very strong and healthy, bnt I have scarcely the 
heart to try and get them to nest again. 

I have lost numbers of hen budgerigars in precisely the same way, and 
that notwithstanding my having helped them over the first e^ with an 
oUed feather. My first hen in the room took possession of a cocoa-nut- 
husk, and as I never saw her once for about three weeks I naturally 
thought she was sitting ; my disgust may be imagined when I at last- 
found her one morning outside the nest, with grave symptoms of eSTg 
binding, from which she unfortunately died, in spite of assistance. I 
then looked at the nest, and could not at all make it' out when I found no 
trace of a single ^^. Is it possible she had been trying to lay for three 
weeks P The nest was quite inaccessible to mice. WiU someone teU mo 
what I can do to prevent egg-binding P It seems to be the principal 
obstacle to successful breeding. I imagine green food to be a good 
thing, and plenty of lime rubbish, just the same as with poultry. Will 
zebras do well in an aviary cage with a pair of avadavats and a canary, 
or should I shut them off^into one end compartment by themselves P 
Has anyone ever tried giving birds wet sand to keep them in health P It- 
was recommended to a friend of mine by a dealer, but he does not know 
whether it was sea sand or not, or how it was prepared. 

AVADAVAT. 
D 
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This appeal was promptly responded to by Mrs. Cassirer : 

In reply to " Ayadayat's " appeal , " Will someone teU me wliat I oan 
do to prevent egg-binding P " I beg to offer some remarks both on pre- 
vention and treatment. This illness, however, is almost unknown in my 
aviary. 

Simple preventives are : the addition daily of a pan of soaked millet 
and canary seed to the dry food, and either a lamp of mutton snet or 
lard, or finely chopped snet to be mixed with a daily allowance of seed 
till the taste for it has been acquired. It iSj however, by attention to the 
health of the birds before permitting them to commence breeding, and by 
carefully studying the causes of egg-binding, that we oan best hope to 
escape the danger. 

These causes are : want of power in the hen bird, arising from extreme 
youth, old age, or exhaustion after several successive broods without a 
sufficient interval of rest ; confinement in too small a cage ; sudden 
changes of temperature ; fright and interruptions while laying ; want of 
chalk ; and the development of too much internal fat, which prevents the 
proper digestion of the chalk, producing soft-sheUed eggs, and in con- 
sequence egfi binding. 

The birds selected for breeding, whether newly bought or not, should 
be carefully examined, and, according to their condition, kept on plain or 
nourishing diet for some weeks before turning into the aviary or cage to 
breed. During this time they must be plentifully supplied with dean 
dry sand and crushed cuttle-fish bone, frequently renewed. In the change- 
able seasons, spring and autumn, the temperature should be kept as even 
as possible, if practicable, at 66deg. Eahr. If, notwithstanding these 
precautions, a hen sickens, the treatment must be prompt and energetic. 
Administer a drop of oil at the beak and at the vent, and smear all the 
swollen lower part of the body and above the tail with tepid sweet oQ, 
giving at once a vapour bath. For this, a deep jug or vessel having a 
narrow mouth, should be filled with quite boiling water, and a piece of 
wide meshed net or muslin tied over the top firmly, so that the steam 
rises freely but the bird cannot slip into the scalding water. Fold up 
several times a thin cloth, and place on the net, and put the bird on it, 
covering it with one comer, taking care the bird does not get stifled ; let 
the bird sit or be held there from half to a whole hour. Have ready a 
cage containing food and not quite cold drinking water, and a warmly 
Hned nest, into which latter slip the bird from your hand, lest it take 
cold, and hang up the cage in a warm quiet place for two hours without 
disturbance. If at the end of this time the bird appears no better, it 
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will be necessary to widen the month of the vent very cantionsly with 
the head of a pin dipped in oil, and if possible, to pierce the soft egg 
with the point of an oiled darning needle, gently stroking the parts with 
the finger, till the eg% slips oat. If yon shrink from doing this yonrself, 
and cannot get any one to do it for yon, it will be best to repeat the 
whole treatment once more, and then leave the bird in peace. In snch 
severe cases the hen will take some days to recover her spirits, and the 
cock mnst at first be kept qnite away, or the bird may qnit the nest ; 
afterwards yon may let him have a convenient perch ontside the cage to 
nestle close to her. This plan I can recommend from personal expe- 
rience ; both my cases of ^fi binding with a hen cntthroat and hen zebra 
finch were treated in this way, and both birds recovered in a few days. 
Each of them had been tamed at once into the aviary after parchase 
withoat previoas feeding np. Though *'Avadavat" will not probably 
find his troubles at an end when the eggs are safely laid, I should advise 
perseverance a little longer in the hope of ultimate success. It would 
•doubtless be best to give the zebras one end compartment entirely to 
themselves. I find canaries interfere with the nests out of play, and 
devour an unfair share of ants' eggs, mealworms, egg food, and even 
grasshoppers, but I have been informed by a most successful Qerman 
canary breeder that some will eat 9gg food only. 

Our own experience is that canaries eat anything and everything. 
<< Avadavat," however, is not the only sufferer, as the next letter 
testifies: 

I have read with interest "AvadavaVs" letter on the breeding of 
foreign birds, and the number of hens he has lost through their being egg 
bound. Some time since I took up canary breeding, and have frequently 
saved an egg-bound hen by giving the coarsest brown sugar, mixed with 
about the same quantity of salt butter. Might not this relieve the more 
4eUcate birds equaUy with canaries ? q^ ^ Boubchikb. 

'< Henwife " recommends the following treatment, apparently as a 
preventive; but it scarcely meets with general approval, as the 
subsequent correspondence will show : 

A heaped tablespoonful of carbonate of magnesia in a pint of water 
twice a week, with liberal green food, wiU ward off many attacks. Castor 
oil will often effect a cure when the bird is actually ill. I lost this season 
from apoplexy three splendid budgerigar cooks, which, if I had been in 
the way, would have had oil and lived. 

d2 
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We cannot help thinking that <* Henwife's" admitted bad luck 
with her birds is dae, in some measure at least, to over anxiety on 
her part, and coddling, which we know is neither good for man nor 
beast. Anxious mothers will over-feed their offspring, and the conse- 
quences are disastrous. 

Physic we abominate, and though we will admit that castor oil 
has occasionally been of use, we have doubts whether, after all, it 
was not a case of 'post hoc rather than 'propter hoc when it did 
seem to do good. But magnesia ! Poor little birds ! Air and exercise 
and comfortable quarters are the grand desiderata in bird keeping. 

It is admitted on all hands that iron is a valuable tonic for birds 
as well as for human beings, and the practice of putting a rusty nail 
or two into " Dicky's '' drinking fountain is ** as old as the hills,*' so 
that there is nothing new about the experiment alluded to in the 
following paragraph : 

Last Jnne I bought a pair of St. Helena wazbiUs — ^the oock had a sore 
above his bill — and in a few days after I had him I gave np all hope of 
keeping him, as he sat puffed into a ball, and relaxation of the bowels 
set in. As I was taking the "For Bravais*' at the time, I thought I 
would try it for the birds, and pnt twelve drops to a wine-glass of water 
in their water tin, with most complete success. The waxbill recovered 
slowly, and is now in splendid health and feather. The same remedy 
onred a newly imported cordon blen, and has now brought him and his 
little hen safely through a severe moult. 

I am afraid the cordon blens now think of nesting. They share a 
large cage with a pair of Bengalese, and the hen cordon has taken to a^ 
oocoanut shell, while the cock seems to regard the Bengalese' queer 
song as a personal insult, and flies at him whenever he opens his bealc 

I feed the four on millet, with ants' eg^s and the soft food of which 
the recipe is given by Mr. Qedney in his delightful book on Foreign!> 
Crge Birds. H. H. 

** S. S." replied as imder : 

In reply to " H. H./' I have pleasure in stating I have for years used' 
iron in the drinking water for my foreign birds, and can strongly 
recommend it. I am satiafied that when it is given to newly imi>orted 
birds they soon gain flesh and strength, and when moulting it is very 
efficacious. I prefer the citrate of iron to Fer Bravais, as the latter Boon» 
settles at the bottom of the water. Enough to colour the water I find 
sufficient. During the winter months many birds in outdoor aviaries 
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inll suffer ihroiigh not being able to select suitable protection from the 
cold, particularly at night. I provide my birds (from zebra finches to 
parrakeets) with larg^ and small cocoanat hnsks and boxes, but they 
fieem to prefer the former, into which they crowd for the night. 

In our opinion, egg-binding is due to two distinct causes, each 
requiring different treatment. Firstly, if a recently imported hen 
bird is mated immediately on being bought, and sets to work at once 
to make her nest, in nine cases out of ten she will become egg- 
boimd, and, unless shortly relieved, which she generally is without 
assistance, will in all probability die. When the egg is passed it will 
be found to be destitute of shell, and the bird, rid of her burden, 
will be apparently quite well, until another egg is in like manner 
arrested in the oviduct. In this case the bird's system is destitute 
of the stored-up supply of lime necessary to form the covering to 
her eggs, and without which the operation of laying them is painful 
and tedious, though seldom fatal to the bird herself — at least, during 
the first attack. She must, however, when this state of affairs is 
discovered, be at once caged up alone, fed freely on the most 
nutritious diet suitable to the species to which she belongs, and be 
provided with an abundant supply of lime-rubbish or powdered 
oyster-shells on the bottom of her cage, in lieu of gravel. In a 
fortnight or three weeks, with this treatment, she will have recovered 
tone, and when restored to her mate will, in all probability, have no 
further difficulty with her eggs. Should the contrary be the case, 
however, a drop of castor oil may be applied to the egg passage, by 
means of a feather or small camel-hair brush, which will usually 
have the desired effect without the administration by the mouth. 

Secondly, when the egg is retained owing to an inflamed condition 
of the oviduct, the case assumes a much more serious aspect, and 
active interference becomes at once necessary, or the bird will be 
certainly lost. In this case the egg is fully matured, and frequently 
of considerably larger size than usual, and should the bird succeed in 
passing it, she will still remain in a puffed-up drooping condition, 
indicative of active mischief at work in her system; the ventral 
discharges will also be acrid, causing the poor sufferer to constantly 
peck herself, in the vain hope of getting relief. Aperients of any 
kind will only aggravate the evU ; but a vapour bath, or even holding 
the lower part of the body in warm water for a few minutes, will 
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often do much good. The food must be of the simplest, and not too 
abundantly supplied, for the complication is as often caused by an 
accumulation of fat on the internal organs, actually preventing 
the escape of the egg, as by an inflammatory cold ; for in this case 
the birds are found to be plump and in capital condition, whereas 
in the former they are invariably poor and thin. 

For our own part, we never attempt to breed again from a hen 
bird that has once suffered from an inflammatory affection of the 
oviduct, for our experience goes to prove that, although such a bird 
may be relieved and escape for once or twice, she will be sure, in the 
end, to perish miserably ; and, independently of the trouble, it is 
thoroughly distressing to witness the agonies of the xmfortunate 
creature, so we doom our second class of cases to celibacy at once, 
thus saving the poor bird much pain. 

Convulsions. 

Convulsions or fits are often due to constipation ; and a change of 
diet, with plenty of green or soft food, will usually effect a cure. 
Excitement will not unfrequently bring them on, and so will a sudden 
fright. If the seizure, however, is apoplectic, there is no hope. The 
attack is caused by the sudden rupture — from shock or age — of a 
bloodvessel, and extravasation into or upon the brain. We once 
lost a very fine liothrix from excitement; we were in the habit of 
giving her a few mealworms (^ene&Ho molitor) every morning, and 
on that fatal occasion unfortunately tantalised her by pretending 
to withhold the coveted morsel, whereupon she dashed herself about 
the^aviary in a frenzy of excitement, and suddenly dropped down 
dead. 

Consumption. 

Continued exposure to a low temperature, combined with improper 
feeding and the use of dirty drinking water, will frequently induce 
consumption, which is usually accompanied by profuse diarrhoea ; 
once it has taken root in the system, there is absolutely no cure for 
it. This disease must not be confounded with atrophy^ which is 
diagnosed by the absence of the acrid discharges from the abdomen^ 
but which, nevertheless, carries off so many of the smaller finches 
and the insectivorous and partially insectivorous birds. Atrophy 
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is caused by insufficient food, especially during the winter, when 
the poor birds are in a state of chronic semi-staryation. Care 
should therefore be taken that they are supplied with a night light 
during the long hours of darkness, and, if this is done, they will 
come down to feed whenever they feel hungry, and one cause of 
mortality to the tiny pets will be avoided. 

Bronchitis. 

In birds, at all events, bronchitis and asthma are one and the same 
complaint, and are due to exposure to draughts, but occasionally 
caused by the bird inhaling an atmosphere charged with dust. 
Attention to environments and a pinch of saffron in the drinking 
water will usually bring about a restoration to health in a few days. 
Once the complaint has become chronic, the case is entirely altered, 
and the cure is difficult, if not impossible. Prevention is therefore 
the better medicament, so let amateurs see that the surroundings of 
their birds are as healthful as possible. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, is always the result of 
exposure to cold, generally in the form of a thorough draught, and 
occasionally from over-indulgence in the pleasures of the bath. It is 
frequently very rapidly fatal, and may be distinguished from the 
former complaint by the greater urgency of the symptoms, the poor 
bird seeming to be altogether prostrated, unable to eat or move 
about, and gasping at every breath in a particularly painful manner* 
The sufferer must be at once removed into a warm comer and given 
a few drops of the spirit of Mindererus {Liquor ammonice acetatis)^ 
but unless the attack is a very slight one the probability is that the 
bird will die, for one cannot apply mustard poultices or turpentine 
fomentations to a finch, or even to a parrot. The ordinary 
^^ bronchitis kettle'' is the best appliance for maintaining the 
requisite degree of moisture in the surrounding atmosphere. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Typhoid fever resembles consumption in its outward manifes- 
tations, but runs a much more rapid course, and is frightfully con- 
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tagious. We have known a whole aviary depopulated by it in a 
few days. The exciting cause is dirt; the remedy is, therefore, 
obvious. Few of the birds attacked recover, for drugs are of no 
avail, and our only hope is based on the immediate removal of the 
healthy birds to more salubrious quarters at a considerable distance 
from the infected spot, which retains the power of resuscitating the 
disease for a long time. 

Deformed Nails. . 

Many valuable birds are lost owing to their becoming entangled 
in the furniture of their abode, particularly in large aviaries, so their 
feet must be seen to from time to time, and their daws, if requisite, 
cut with a fine sharp pair of embroidery scissors, or, better still, a 
small nipping instrument made on purpose, and sold by the principal 
bird dealers ; care being taken not to wound the quick of the nail, or 
troublesome, not to say dangerous, haemorrhage might result. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that we have not 
much faith in drugs, but a great deal in healthy surroundings, 
appropriate feeding and treatment, and the via medicatrix naturoBy 
the most potent of all medicines. 

Ebgot m Egg-binding. 

Someone having written recommending ergot — ^the scelerotium, 
compact mycehum or spawn of Claviceps purpurea, a species of 
fimgus that attacks the grain of the common rye, Secale cereale, 
(Idnn.) — as a cure for egg-binding, the following instructive 
correspondence ensued : 

From egg-binding many valuable English and foreign birds die every 

year. Castor oil I have no faith in, as in severe oaaes it is useless, and 

when Buooessful it so weakens the poor bird that she must be put aside 

for a time, otherwise there is a return of egg*binding. For three years I 

have given liquid "ergot" (procurable from a ohemist) to large and 

small birds, and not in a single instance have I known it to fail. 

Beoenily I missed a small foreign bird, and found her almost dead ; on 

finding out the cause, I gave one large drop of ergot, which afforded 

immediate relief, and the bird appealed quite well on the following day. 

To large birds I give two or three drops; if not suf&cient repeat the 

dose in three hours ; keep the bird warm and quiet. 

John D. Field. 
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T^th referenoe to the letter reoommending ''ergot" as an almost 
oertain core for egg-binding, I beg to state that I tried it on a fine young 
hen canary, giving only one drop in a quill. Death was instantaneous. 
The bird had only been ailing a few hours. I should be glad to hear the 
experience of others on this subject. The bird had laid three eggs, and 
seemed quite strong. -^ g 

The bird " M. S." tried with ergot could not have died from the effects 
of that preparation, as it is composed of very harmless ingredients. He 
must either have handled the bird too roughly or it must have been too 
ill to cure. I use the remedy constantly, and find it very safe and certain. 

A. D'Abchambatjd. 

The statement made by " M. S. " is undoubtedly correct. Ergot is a 
very dangerous article in inexperienced hands. Your correspondent, 
** A. d*Archambaud," speaks of it as a "preparation composed of very 
harmless ingredients/' It is eyident from this statement that he can 
know very little about its properties, and I am at a loss to know in what 
way he obtained it, as its use is confined almost exclusively to medical 
men. It is a peculiar excrescence, supposed to be formed by a parasitical 
fungus. The medical qualities depend on the oil and the ergotin, an 
acrid, solid substance soluble in ether and alcohol, and so decidedly 
poisonous. Q 

I have read much correspondence in The Bazaar lately on the use of 
ergot for egg-binding, but have been unable to discover any particulars 
as to the proper dose, the method of application, or the periods at which 
it should be administered. If '' M.B.C.S.," or Mr. A. d'Archamband, 
would kindly enlighten me on this point, it would be conferring a favour, 
not only on myself, but on many who are similarly situated. I have a 
valuable canary at the present moment badly egg-bound, which I fear 
will die before this letter reaches you. I have tried various remedies, 
including sweet oil and castor oil, with the same result, she still remain- 
ing as bad as before. I should be very glad of fuller information on this 
matter, as it may be the means of saving other fanciers' birds as well as 
my own in the future, though I do not expect to do so in the present 
case, as time has been lost, and it would be too late when I receive the 
information to apply the remedy. ^ j^ "^^ j^yj^^ 

I have experienced the good effects of ergot in egg binding, as recom* 
mended by Mr. A. d' Archambaud and another correspondent, having used 
it suocessfiilly with budgerigars, Javas, zebras, cockatiels, &o. I have 
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noticed no injury resulting from its nse if properly administered, that 
is, given in snitable oases. I do not agree with Mr. d'Arohamband in 
saying that the liqnor ergot is composed of harmless ingredients, because 
its powerful action is too well known. No doubt, the death of *' M. S.'b " 
canary was caused by inflammation of the egg organs and peritonitis, 
a result too often taUng place when egg production occurs during 
odd weather. It should be borne in mind that ergot acts by causing 
ezpulsiTe action, and it is in those cases only where there is want of 
power to expel the tfsfi that it should be given. I have given two 
or three drops to a littie zebra finch, and repeated the dose with capital 
results, also to budgerigars and cockatids, these latter requiring a mudh 

^•"^^ ^^- M. E. C. S. 

I may be wrong in my statement concerning ergot — ^namely, in saying 
that it was a harmless compound — ^but I am quite correct in stating 
that it is a certain cure for egg-binding in canaries, &c. I have used it 
repeatedly, and in every case it has been successful. My authority for 
stating that ergot is harmless was a chemist, therefore I may be excused 
having made that mistake. But the fact remains that it is a very good 
remedy for the disease in question. I notice that "0.," of New Springs, 
Wigan, states that only a medical man can procure ergot; I beg to 
differ from him, as I believe any chemist would sell it to any person 
who satisfied him as to what it was required for. I have never had 
any difficulty in procuring it, and I know many other fanciers who have 
bought it. I see that " M. B. 0. S." has used it with marked success 
with his foreign birds. ^^ D'Abchambaud. 

Having been the first to recommend the use of ergot in cases of egg 
binding, I intended to have written again, but ''M. £. C. S.'' has so 
practically gone into the matter that I think << H. K." and <' G." will 
be convinced that the quantiiy I recommended, and more, may be given 
with safety. Ergot is not more dangerous than many of our most 
valuable medicines. Surely they do not wish to argue that because it is 
a "powerful poison," and "decidedly poisonous," it should not be 
given in safe doses to save the life of a bird, John D. Fisij>. 

Allow me to correct a statement made by "A. d'Archambaud." I said 
the use of ergot was confined principally to medical men, which I still 
maintain, and any druggist supplying the article indiscriminately must 
be conducting his business in a very loose way. (See Poisons Act.) 
Without a thorough knowledge of its properties it is a most dangerous 
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Tomedy. Again, I am not snrprised at death following its nse when the 
information given is so yagne. Ergot proper is neither a compound 
nor a liquid. How, then, can a certain number of drops be given P Is 
it tinctura ergotsB, tinct. ergotsB SBtherea or extract. ergotsB liq., and what 
is the doseP If it is to be obtained as easily as suggested, I think it time 
full particulars as to dose should be given to prevent accidents among 
bird fiwciers. G. 

As there seems to be some misunderstanding as to what preparatioxi 
of ergot is used for egg-binding, I beg to say that I generally use the 
Eztractum ergotsB liquidum B. P. (liquid extract of ergot), procurable 
at any respectable chemist's. There are several other preparations of 
the drug which are certainly more effectual, but for our feathered peta 
this is usually sufficiently active and strong. There need be no fear 
of using so potent a remedy — as I have lately seen it called ; if properly 
administered in suitable cases it will act like a charm, even when the 
little brush and sweet oil, which I have seen so strongly recommended 
and relied upon, have failed. I don't despise this simple remedy; on 
the contrary, I always use it, and it will often succeed, but if it does not, 
then it makes the passage of the egg easier under the action of the ergot. 
I am glad to have one so thoroughly conversant with all varieties of 
foreign birds as Mr. J. D. Field agree with me, as also Mr. A. 
d'Archambaud. Egg-binding amongst foreign birds is the great dread of 
all who try the breeding of them, and I am sure any little help to get our 
pets through this difficulty must be good in every way, and bird fonciers 
ought to be thankful to Mr. Field for bringing the remedy before the 
public ; and this leads me further to say that, if in these " Bird Notes " 
amateurs were to relate their experience, it would greatly assist others, 
for the many disappointments which will arise are so very disheartening 
that many give up the fancy, I may say, in disgust. Many of these 
disappointments may (I speak from experience) be got over with a little 
extra care and trouble. E^erienHa docet, and I say the experience of 
others under "Bird Notes" would be very acceptable by all the bird- 
loving communily. -^ ^ ^ g 

Our own opinion in the matter coincides with that of Mr. Field and 
" M. R, C. S.'," but, as we have stated elsewhere, there are two 
distinct forms of the complaint under consideration, inflammatory 
and obstructive ; the latter can be overcome, but the former is sure 
sooner or later to destroy the bird attacked by it, and it is best not 
to permit such a bird to nm the risk of egg production. 
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*< Blue Robin " then takes up the parable and says : 

I am prompted to allade again to the subject of egg-binding, as beings 
the most serious evil the "fancier ** has to contend against. Twice this 
season ahready has one of my most valuable parrots been attacked, and 
two sittings of eggs destroyed in consequence, for it was not until the 
fifth eggt and after she had been sitting more than a week, that she 
succumbed to the cold winds, which I believe to be the cause of all the 
trouble. How many eggs she has laid this time (a month later) I have 
not the heart to look. In both instances I found her on the floor of the 
Aviary, quite unable to fly, and this last time in a state of utter 
prostration. I removed her to the house, applied oil with a camel-hair 
brush in the usual manner, and placed her upon a piece of wire meshing 
over a basin of boiling water, which I renewed twice or three times as 
the water cooled, taking care, of course, to elevate the wire sufficiently 
from the water to avoid scalding by the steam. After putting her in a 
box cage, which I placed on the hearth, in what would be a very high 
temperature, and providing a supply of food and water, I felt I could do 
no more, and left her in peace to her fate, for good or evil. All day she 
lay upon the floor of the cage with closed eyes and extended wings, too 
prostrate even to bear her weight upon her feet : at night I removed the 
cage to the kitchen hearth, for additional warmth, leaving a little light 
burning so that she might see to feed, and retired to rest, knowing that 
by morning she must be either dead or relieved of her trouble, but with 
Jittle hope of her recovery. The morning, however, showed her mounted 
on her perch, her wings up to her sides, her eyes wide open and bright, 
and a beautiful white egg lying on the floor of the cage. 

Warmth and the vU medicatrix natv>rce are the remedies that 
most often prove efficacious in cases such as that related above, as 
we have already endeavoured to set forth ; but it is pleasant to have 
one's recommendations confirmed by the experience of others. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOOD FOR CAGE BIRDS. 

The Proper Diet-.—Insect Food — Fusty Seed — Hofmeiers Prepared 
Tolk of Egg — Mealworms — Gentles — German Paste^^Fltes 
— Serving up Food, 

The Proper Diet. 

Apropos of the proper diet for caged birds, "Blue Robin,"^ 
writing under date 14th Sept., 1881, says : — 

It is certain our birds die of ailments in captiyity which never attack 
them in a wild state ; and, though we may never altogether prevent, we- 
are most likely to diminish these by diversity of food and by natural 
medicine — ^if I may so call it — such as cuttle fish, a bone of which I 
always keep suspended by a wire on the walls of my aviary ; a lump of 
chalk, wedged firmly between the branches of a tree ; a lump of sugar^ 
fixed in the same manner ; a supply of crushed old mortar, though the 
birds all seem to prefer picking it for themselves from between the bricks 
of the aviary wall ; eg^ shells from the kitchen, broken up in a saucer,. 
are always eaten up, so I have no doubt they are beneficial ; and, lastly, 
fine red gravel, which is strewn over the floor. I have thought of a lump^ 
of rock salt, though I suppose the outtlebone supplies the saline element 
necessary. Of seed, I use eight different kinds, each in a separate com- 
partment of the seed tray. Millet, first and foremost, as it diminishes- 
the most rapidly ; hemp, canary, linseed, mawseed, oats, German rape, 
&c. ; coarse mixed grass or meadow seed, which is much in favour when, 
fresh wild grasses are not obtainable. Of green food I give chiokweed, 
groundsel, plantain, lettuce, watercress, and aU and any of the field 
grasses I can gather, the seed of the sorrel being much appreciated ; a 
handful of fruit daily, when in season, or a whole apple when other kindft 
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are not obtainable. For the standing dishes of soft-billed birds I snpplj 
a miztnre of egg (yolk, white, and shell chopped np together), crashed 
hemp, and, in the winter, a few grocer's currants, German ants' eggs, and 
grated carrot ; when fresh ants' eggs and f mit are not to be had, a tin of 
bread-and-milk sop, and a plate with a little finely cut cooked meat. All 
these will be partaken of freely by the other birds, the two latter by t^e 
parrots and cardinals especially. For Inznries (some of which I give 
^very day when they are to be found, and when not, mealworms), spiders, 
earwigs, beetles, caterpillars, grabs, moths, little worms, and, indeed, every 
insect the garden affords. The hoase flies,canght in the ordinary fly trap, 
washed thoronghly well and dried in a cloth, are qaiokly snapped np by the 
insectiyorons birds ; wasp g^bs and aphis-covered twigs also find fayoar. 
An ants' nest dag bodUy ap, and placed in a shallow box in the aviary, 
will afford a snpply of ants, their larvsd and eggs, for a week, if it be 
jadioioasly broken np a little and tnrned over every day. This especially 
will afford many little finches the animal food they require to keep them 
in health — ^the ant-hiU containing many tiny insects besides the ant and 
its belong^ings. For other "fancy dishes," a few melon seeds, peas, 
wheat, oats, and barley in the ear, boiled maize, a lamp of barley-meal 
•dough, mixed with suet, or lard ; all these things, and many others of 
which I do not know, and of which I. now hope to learn, help to form 
the diversiiy of food which is so beneficial, and, indeed, so neoesBary, to 
the maintenance of health. 

<< Henwife " relates her experience as follows : 

The centre of my cage is occupied by a large bath, set on a rustio 
frame. It is the length of a washhand basin, and 4in. deep ; it used to 
be 12in., and many were the drowned birds I found floating therein. A 
metal perch is fixed across it, upon which the birds sit to make their 
preliminary dip; two branches, higher than the bath, support flat 
«aucers containing respeotively large grain and soft food. Canary and 
millet seed are supplied in a hopper, with a saveall suspended below. 
Till I adopted this plan so much seed fell to the ground that mice 
were attracted by it. The soft food is made thus : one or two hard- 
boiled eggs rubbed through a zinc grater, one large handful of grocer's 
ourrants soaked and dried, one handful of German paste, one handful 
fine bread crumbs, and, lastly, one carrot grated ; mix all tog^ether. If 
the bread be so stale as to render the mixture too dry and unappetising, 
I soak it in cold water, squeeze it dry, and mix. 

I think that this mixture must be satisfactory when I look at the 
varieties of birds which do well on it ; millet sprays, mealworms, and 
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other foods are giTen in turn, bnt the above is the staple. I fonnd great 
good from storing, in the antomn, grass in flower and plantain. These, 
being thoroughly dried, were kept in bags, and supplied a nice variety 
for the waxbills and small flnches, especially during the winter months 
when green food is scarce. 

In a large aviary cage, which occupies a warm comer of the grreenhouse, 
I keep a collection of waxbills, which are too delicate to associate with 
the larger birds. What a trouble these have been ! The little creatures 
seem to die in the most unaccountable manner. It is due to magnesia 
and grass seeds that I have any left at all. Out of twelve cordon 
bleus, only two, both cocks, have survived. 

I must not let this letter occupy any more space, so will only say that 
the prince of my collection is a tiny white cockatoo from the Moluccas* 
with ruby eyes, the most charming pet imaginable. He occupies a stand 
(never chained), or a roomy zinc cage. Then there is my ring-necked 
parrakeet, nearly fifteen years old, who flies a quarter of a mile round the 
house among the elm trees and returns to roost at night like a pigeon ; 
also a gr^n^o little half -moon parrakeet, which took several honours and 
survived the cold that killed its little mate. This bird is a hen, is very 
anxious for a home, and looks piteously at the food tin as contemplating 
the possibiliiy of making a nest in that. 

Insect Food. 

Cordon bleus are in a great measure insectivorous, and will not 
live long, much less thrive, without a supply of insect food, such as 
can be readily procured for them all the year round, viz., the aphis 
of the rose, which can be cultivated to any extent desired on 
calceolarias, cinerarias, and similar plants in a small warm green- 
house, or even garden frame devoted to the purpose. 

It is difficult enough to answer all the questions in the first of the 
next two letters, which, however, is a fair example of numerous 
appeals for assistance from persons who have attempted to keep 
birds, without the least idea of the treatment proper for them : 

I have about flfty small birds, and am making arrangements to keep 
a great many more. With a large number of birds, the food becomes 
a matter of some consideration. How are we to know good seed, and 
where best to buy, and in what quantity (large), the cheapest P also, 
how best to keep it ? What effects certain seeds or other foods have 
on various birds; also the properties of the different seeds, &c. For 
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enmple, maw Med ia ■ometiiiieB adTiaed to be giren. For what Teaeon ^ 
is it lazatiTe, or otherwifleP I ahoold like to hare aU the diiferent 
kinds of seeda named, and when and how to be need, with the Toaiwin 
why. Again, the yoQm of hard-bofled egga are adTiaed. Are the wliites 
of the egga bad for the bixda P H N 

'* H. N." should try Spratts Game Meal ; it is moat anooeaafnl food for 
nearly erery kind of ayiazy bird, not eapeoially for thoae whidh feed from 
the ground, each aa larks, thmahes, blackbirds. Of ooorae, Tarious 
aorta of grain onght also to be given, bnt I nae the meal prhunpaOy in 
the morning, and giye seeda during the day. I oonaider my birda are 
mnoh healthier ainoe I have need it, now aome nine montha, and I haTO 
had fewer deaths. 

Th^ seem to like it very mnch, and this winter I have each morning 
thrown a little outside, when I had tits, robins, sparrows, larks — in faot^ 
in a few mominga, almoat every deaoription of bird feeding — greedily 

'P®^ ^*- G«o. MrrcHMj,. 

Fusty Seed. 

Never give to birds seed that smells f osty or mousy ; it will 
disagree if given, possibly kill. Good seed is known by the pearly 
appearance of the husk, freedom from dust (which often induces 
lung complaints), weight, and sweetness when a few grains are 
chewed in the mouth. It is best kept in airtight tin canisters, placed 
in a perfectly dry place ; tin are preferable to wooden boxes, which, 
are often infested by moths, of which the maggots spoil a quantity 
of seed. Maw, or v^hite poppy, seed contains a considerable 
quantity of oil; is, consequentiy, fattening, and must be given 
sparingly ; it is more suitable for winter than summer feeding. The 
whites of eggs should never be given to birds, the coagulated 
albumen is indigestible, and soon deranges their health. 

Hofmeier's Prepared Yolk of Egg. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists among the contributors 
to our Notes as to the usefulness of Hofmeier's Prepared Yolk of 
Egg, recently introduced as a food for caged birds. Still, the 
preponderance of the testimony to hand is in its favour, our own. 
included ; but it should be given dry, not mixed with water, which 
soon turns it sour. 
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I have tried Hofmeier's Yolk of Egg, and my own impression is that 
it is dry and wanting in nonrishment. I think some farther oorre* 
spondence on this subject would interest many bird keepers. 

A. W. W. 

In answer to "A. W. W." respecting "Hofmeier's Tolk of Egg," I 
beg to say that I have tried it for breeding and monlting canaries, and 
have fonnd it a very good snbstitate for new-laid eggs, by adding a 
little i>ort wine, which, in addition to making it moist, greatly improves 
the quality ; I think it too dry as sold in the tins. It cannot be expected 
to contain the same amount of nonrishment as new-laid eggs, but in the 
event of the latter not being procurable, then the prepared yolk of egg 
forms a very good food for canaries and cage birds in general. 

J. Bthbb. 

I have used "Prepared Yolk of Egg" for my canaries, bullfinches, and 
goldfinches for the last three months, and find it most beneficisd and 
health giving. I have not had one of my birds ill all the time I have 
given it. If any of our nnmerons readers have had occasion to use it, 
I should be very glad to hear their experience, and also if it entirely 
supersedes fresh boiled ^% in the breeding season. 

A WOULD-BB BiBD FAKCIEB. 

In answer to an inquiry re Prepared Egg Food for Birds, my experience 
for four seasons is that it is the best food you can possibly have for young 
canaries and mules. I use it as follows : Bread cut into slices and baked 
quite dry and hard in slow oven ; when cold, roll into powder and put the 
quantity you require into a basin, say, six teaspoonfnls ; then add six 
small teaspoonfuls of cold water, and stir it up. Let this wait for a few 
minutes, when it appears almost a dry powder ; then add four teaspoon- 
fuls of dried ^%'g^ the egg being better either rolled or put through a 
sieve. My reason for mixing water with the bread is that I find the ^^ 
too dry for the birds to bring up when feeding the young. t .^^^ 

The egg will not be found too dry if an abundant supply of pure 
water is afforded for drinking and bathing. 

Experience for many years in treating all kinds of birds teaches me to 
simplify the feeding as much as possible, and not to change the food too 
often, as, if this is done, just when the bird begrins to like its diet and 
do well on it, it is taken away and something else offered to it as a trial, 

E 
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wliile that which he had before was a sncoeas. I feed all soft-food birds 
alike, with one or two exceptions, snoh as tanagpers. I have birds in my 
possession which I have kept for years for my own pleasure, from the 
common English starling to the rarest birds — one in particular, which 
was never before or since imported. I have had it more than two years, 
and fed it on nothing else but the following mixture : Dried ants' eggs, 
omshed hemp seed, Hofmeier's Yolk of Egg, a paste which I make 
myself, and stale but sweet bread, but no water to moisten it, as there is 
snffioient moisture in the paste for all purposes. These ingredients 
flhould be mixed dry and lightly with the hands, and given fresh every 
day, as all but the bread will keep good for any length of time. There 
-are many hundreds of persons in England and abroad who have used 
this mixture, and they might write and give some account of their 
experiences with this food. (I never give live food except in case 
of sickness). This mixture has proved a great success with several 
nightingale-keepers in Brighton and elsewhere, but it seems to me that 
English bird-keepers, if they have found out a good food, try to keep it 
-secret, which is just the reverse of what should be done, and actually is 
4one, by the Continental bird-fanciers. I give the mixture occasionally 
as a treat to all my birds — ^parrakeets, pigeons, &c. It has also proved a 
great success in rearing young pheasants and partridges. I likewise 
give my birds occasionally a little boiled potato, a little fruit (a good 
pear I find bo be the best), and always pleniy of chickweed, groundsel, or 
lettuce. 

If anyone wishes for information on bird keeping, feeding, or breeding, 
I am always pleased to give it to the best of my ability. 

During a year I receive many hundreds of birds, and feed all kinds 
-alike, with the exception of one or two very scarce tanagers, who, in 
addition to the food mentioned hereafter, require two things, which, 
however, can always be got. 

The food I use is composed as follows : Hof meier's Preserved Yolk of 
Egg ; a paste which I make myself ; dried ants' eggs, crushed hempseed, 
and stale but sweet bread. The bread and also the yolk of egf^ should 
be rubbed through a sieve, and all the ingredients be mixed lightly and 
•dry with the hands, there being sufficient moisture in the paste to soften 
the whole mixture. 

For rare tanagers a few grocers' currants and the inside of grocers' 
'figs should be chopped fine together, and mixed with the above. I also 
•give this food to all other birds occasionally as a treat. 

I do not believe in, and never give, live food to my birds, except in 
sickness. Josbph AsRiiHAKS. 
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Mealworms. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Abrahams' declaration to the contrary, we 
are persuaded that not much good will be done in the way of 
breeding foreign birds without a supply of insect food — not neces- 
fiarily aliye, but insects — and of these perhaps the most readily 
attainable, after the common and well-known cockroach or black- 
beetle, is the mealworm, concerning which, its propagation and 
management, several correspondents write : 

In the spring of 1880 I put down 100 mealworms, according to Mr. 
Oedney's direction, and kept them in a warm kitchen cnpboard until 
winter time; the resnlt was, I hardly dare say how many, but about 
1000 — ^indeed, tb^ lasted the whole winter. In the spring of 1881, as 
the number of my birds increased, I bought and put down 1000 under 
the same conditions as before. Some time after I opened the box, 
expecting to see it literally overflowing; only here and there, how- 
ever, one presented itself; anxiously I lifted and peeped into each fold 
of sacking, desperately I turned out the whole oonoem, and imagine my 
disgust when I found aud counted fifty remaining out of my original 
1000. Can anyone throw a light upon this P Is it possible — ^it seems a 
wild idea — ^that care might be taken to send purchasers mealworms all 
of one sex, so that they should not increase and multiply P The direetions 
warn us not to conmiit the mistake of saving all the largest for breeding, 
•or we shall have only females, and their eggs will prove unproductive. 

Blttb Bobin. 

I believe it would be of general interest if a suooessful grower of meal- 
-worms would give his experience. Last October I prepared a large 401b. 
butter jar, exactly according to the directions in The Bcusaar, and have at 
the expiration of the six months just opened it, expecting to find hundreds 
of fine worms. There are white grubs in numbers, and a great many 
large beetles, but not many worms, though a great d4bri8 of skins. Will 
ihe grubs become worms or beetles P Last autumn I had a large tin 
biscuit-box with thousands of very small brown beetles, quite different 
from these, and there were also quantities of minute worms, but th^ 
<lid not seem to become large ones. I hope some one will explain these 
mysteries and give directions for future management, as the worms are 
«o difficult to obtain and so appreciated by all aviary birds. , 

Cliddbsdxn. 

I keep the above in a round earthenware bowl with lid to it. When I 

x2 
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began to keep them I found the meal yery troublesome in adhering to 
the fingers. A good deep layer of bran placed over the meal has obviated 

""*•• Abthub F. Astlbt. 

« The means of always having a plentifol supply of mealworms is to 
fill a large earthenware or brown stone jar with bran, barley, or oatmeal, 
and put into it some pieces of sugar paper or old shoe leather. Into 
such a jar, of about two quarts in size, half a pint of mealworms is 
thrown (these may be bought at any baker's or miller's), and by leavinfl^ 
them quiet for three months, covered with a bit of woollen cloth soaked 
in beer, or merely in water, they will change into beetles (Tene&ria 
moMUyr^ Linn.). These insects soon propagate by eggs, which renew 
and increase the number of maggots so much that one such jar will 
maintain a nightingale." So says Bechstein, and I have found his redpe 
a good one. q^ 

My opinion of mealworms is that they are useful in default of anything^ 
better, but that owing to their hard skins they are very indigestible, and 
therefore unsuitable for young birds. 

At the Zoological Gkurdens, after repeated failures to rear youngs 
Dippers {(ivacluB agtfaiieits) on mealworms, success was achieved by the 
expedient of scalding the worms. I have bred mealworms for years and 
use them daily. 

I have, however, bred them in jars holding not more than two or 
three pints, though larger jars are decidedly better. In small jars, great 
care is necessary not to give too much moisture, or fermentation will 
ensue, resulting in the death of every worm. Spinus. 

Gentles. 

" W. D.," writing as follows, has only found the insect that is not 
nnfrequently met with in rusty bacon, and which is not at all to be 
recommended for birds : gentles, well scoured in bran, or silver-sand, 
are preferable; they can be readily obtained in the autmnn, and may 
be kept all winter in a cool cellar : 

Some time since, in looking among my German ants' eggs, I found a 
fine and lively worm, and also a small black and white beetle, and sent 
them to one of my gardening papers, and they tell me the name of them 
ia the bacon beetle. All I could find I gave to my nightingales, and 
they fti^e ve^ fond of them. A short time since, in looking at some dried 
wasp grub, I found the same kind of beetle had taken poBsession of the 
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grabs and was breeding. Now, an idea has strnck me, that if we oonld 
breed these insects the same as we breed meaLworms, it would be a 
great addition to onr stores for soft billed birds for a change. Oonld any 
of your readers give any idea how this conld be done P WD 

German Paste. 

<( Lusdnia '* having written to inquire abont " German Paste," 
which, in common with Mr. Gedney, we hold to be "an abomina- 
tion," a contributor writes as follows : 

Bechstein gives some nsefnl recipes, bnt his " Universal Pastes " axe 
the merest makeshifts, and I am not aware that modem writers on the 
subject. Dr. Bass included, have materially improved upon the expe* 
rience of, not " forty," but dose upon one hundred years ago. The old 
German fancier published his Natwrgeschickte der Stuben/oogel in 1794 ; 
and I insist upon the fact that each spedes of bird must be fed as nearly 
as possible upon the diet prescribed by nature for it, if it is to be kept 
for any length of time, and especially if it be desired to breed it in 
captivity* (j^ 

Flies. 
The following communication speaks for itself : 

I am not aware if it is generally known that nonpareils and indigos axe 
fonder of flies than even of mealworms. At the moment of writing, a 
nonpareil and an indigo are flying about the room and fixing on any 
unfortunate fly th^ can find. The indigo when in the cage is not very 
tame, and I can with difficulty make him take a mealworm from my 
finger, although he will have it if -dropped on the ground ; yet he will 
generally take a fly. Surdy there must be something very succulent 
about a fly, if he prefers it to a mealworm. If anyone has a death in 
his aviary I recommend him to give the body to some of the larger meat- 
eating birds. I have a blue-bearded American jay (not the ordinary 
American jay) who, although refusing, meat, as a rule, from my hand 
(not being, as yet, very tame) never can resist any small corpse which I 
have to give him. Unluckily for him, and luckily for me, I have not 
many to offer him, yet he does now and then get his little bit of game 
like anyone dse. A blue robin that I had (alas, now dead from 
atrophy !) used to come to the udo of the cage at mealtimes and sing a 
little song, and then all was fish that came to his net — ^meat, potato, 
cheese, bread, all went down, and then he returned to beg for more. 
Poor fellow! one would have expected him to die from apoplexy, 
not atrophy. A large white cockatoo I have is rather a feather-biter. 
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One day I pulled out a feather which was bitten all down to the stomp. 
Since then, my friend, if I try to stroke him on the back, immediately 
jumps straight on to my shoulder, and he has never forgotten this. 
Directly I touch him on the back, pop he goes on to my shoulder. This 
is now an established trick. -^^ -m Y'e&'soix, 

(« Leiothiix'' writes as follows on the same subject, and makes a 
good suggestion for keeping the drinking water from freezing in the 
aviary: 

I only lost one of my birds (a sickly one) throughout last winter 
(1880-81), during the severest part of which their water and soft food were 
placed on a large flat zinc footwarmer (belonging to a carriage) filled with 
hot water ; and this, twice renewed in twelve hours, kept from freezing* 
Their food consists of a pan of canary seed and another of mixed seed — 
millet, hemp, oats, and crushed Indian com ; a pan of finely cut cooked 
meat, another of crumbled bread and chopped hard egg, and a third of 
German Paste, currants, and ants' eggs ; sometimes boiled rice, cold 
boiled potato, and a kind of spongecake with a little butter in it (hom» 
made) ; always a fresh pot of groundsel, and in summer a large pan of 
flowering grass, with two good sized baths, all put fresh every morning ; 
fruit in season, and in cold weather a few mealworms. 

SERviNa UP Food. 

** Blue Robin " favours us again with a few hints as to the best 
mode of serving up the dinners, &c., of our feathered folk : 

The food is placed on a rustic table in the centre, on which are put 
three saucers, having in the first canazy seed and a littie hemp ; ixk the 
second nullet seed, of which latter I also hang stalks about ; and in the 
third soft food, which is put in fresh every morning, and consists of bread 
crumbled up, grated carrot, raw meat chopped fine, ants' eggs, hard 
boiled egg, and sometimes a littie green food chopped iq» in the rest. I 
find that every single bird eats from the dish, even the linnets and 
siskins. On the floor I have fresh turfs of grass laid, chiefly for the 
benefit of the Oalifomian and common quails, which look very pretty 
running about and dusting themselves in the sand, and are all very tame. 
For the water there is a large shallow glass pan, which I am very par- 
ticular to have filled with fresh water every morning and scrubbed out. 
At the bottom of the pan there is some fine shingle, enough to cover it, 
which prevents the birds from slipping about on the glass when bathing. 
I prefer glass to anything else for the water, as it is easily cleansed, and 
looks dean. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FOREIGN BIRDS. 

Variotia Kinds — Humming Birds — Bengalis and Senegalis—2'he 
Indian Shama — The Redmng and Fieldfare^' Aviary 
Records — Pekin or Japanese Robins — Oriole and Woodchat 
Shrike— 'The Saffron Finch — Virginian Nightingales — Java 
Sparrows — Zebra Finches, ^c. 

Various Kinds. 

In this chapter we propose to collect the yarious letters referring to 
the several kinds of foreign birds other than pairots, parrakeets, and 
cardinals, kept by the writers, whom we should have preferred 
seeing confine their attention to one variety at a time, instead of 
mixing np, inextricably, half a score sometimes of different kinds 
together, as they generally do. 

Humming Birds. 

We have no doubt our readers will be as deeply interested by the 
experience detailed in the following letter as we have been : 

I have always thought that the knowledge of birds is yery scanty and 
imperfeot, even among fanciers of these pets, and have felt confident that 
they would be more generally kept if, from a proper aoqnaintanoe with 
their requirements, they oonld be made to last longer. The fear of being 
Tinable to keep them in health and condition, because they are " delicate, " 
deters many people from indulging in this pleasant fancy ; but I contend 
that if we only applied to each kind the proper system of management, 
they could be made to live longer than many people would imagine. 

I will mention only two cases which have come to my knowledge 
among many others, and which bear me out in the above theory. 
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A Frenoh fancier, very inteUigent in the case of his pets, has kept 
whydahs from twelve to eighteen years ; Bengalis and Senegalis, eight, 
ten, and twelve years; one ''Pape" died at the age of twenty-two 
years ; a weaver, that could not fly of old age, drowned himself on 
reaching his twenty-fifth year, and several others of this species died at 
the ages of twenty-two and tweniy-three. The nsnal length of life of 
his "Paddas," " Tisserins,'' <<Paroanes," and "Papes" (these are the 
French names, you can find the equivalents in English) is &om fifteen to 
tweniy years. 

A very enthusiastic lady brought to France from America twenty 
humming birds {OUeaux moucTm) of six different varieties, and by the 
most careful and ingenious system she managed to keep them, in a room 
to themselves, in perfect health and condition. During the first two years 
she lost one by accident and another died, and at the end of six years 
she still had seventeen, as fresh as the day they were captured. 

Alpha. 

Until we had read the above "Note" we were not aware that 
humming birds had ever been imported alive into Europe, and it 
would be very interesting to learn the treatment adopted in the case 
of her exquisite little pets by the " enthusiastic lady," who must 
also have been gifted with no small amount of patience. There is 
no doubt even the best informed bird-fancier has much, very much, 
to learn with regard to his pets, and, personally, we are thankful for 
every scrap of information on the subject that comes to us from any 
quarter. 

Bengalis and Senegalis. 

Why does not some one go to Egypt or Madeira, or even the 
Cape of Grood Hope, and start a foreign-bird-breeding establishment 
on a large scale? We are convinced it would " pay," and once had a 
notion of doing it ourselves; but a combination of circumstances 
forced us to relinquish the idea : 

These birds I originally bought in Paris and Marseilles, but in a few 
months' time brought them with me to the North of England, where they 
drooped a little and cuddled more than usually together. Among others, 
I had a pair of turquoisines and a pair of red-breasted turquoisines ; the 
exact names I did not know, but I had, at all events, a red-breasted and 
a blue-breasted pair, all exceedingly good friends. Still the right pair 
were always together on the perch. At that time I went out to Alexandria, 
Egypt, and, notwithstanding a stormy and wintiy voyage, my pets all 
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arrived safely, with the exception of the hen, the mate of the redbreast. 
At first the widower was disconsolate, but within a day or two after my 
arrival in Alexandria he coddled np closely to the mate of the bine- 
breasted cock, and it was a pretty sight to see the little trio on the perch 
to themselves, the blue-breasted and the red-breasted cooks carefnlly 
shielding the ^p«j breasted hen between them. I had in the cage a pape 
or nonpareil. I had bought in Marseilles weaver birds and other varie- 
ties, who very soon, on their arrival in Egypt, showed their delight at 
the change of climate. 

My trio also after a short time became unusually lively, and the red and 
blue cocks spent their days in finding little bits of thread, straw, or any- 
thing I provided them with, holding it in their beaks and dancing up and 
down, as if they were singing hallelujahs at the change of climate. By 
this time they (the trio) were in a large cage by themselves, and were 
placed in a balcony where th^y had the early morning sunshine. The 
hen, in the meantime, grew very mysterious in her behaviour. The only 
thing I was aware of for some time was the perfect health and enjoyment 
of my pets. They were very intelligent and very tame, and as a proof of 
this, I must mention that, upon one occasion, through some unlucky 
circumstance, I found my cage empty, the door open, and birds 
'* Mafioh ! " (Arabic for nowhere). The balcony was high up the fourth 
stage of a huge " okello," or block of buildings ; below was a grove of 
palm trees, goats feeding, tethered braying donkeys, and Arab boys 
sleeping and dawdling, cats and homeless dog^, and a Babel of Oriental 
sounds. However, I listened attentively, and I detected amid the general 
hum the shrill triumphant song of my little pet, " Azor." He saw the 
blue cock. I concluded the truant trio would be together in their flights 
80 I resolved upon a plan. It was then dusk, and I soon heard Azor's 
little song no more. However, I got up early the next morning, before 
daybreak, and before the cats, dogs, and Arab boys awoke. I went 
down-stairs with a small cage, and waited Azor's Httle cry. With the 
first rays of the golden dawn I heard the wished-for note, and I knew my 
adventurers would be both hungry and thirsty; so I waited a short 
while, during which I filled the decoy cage with the usual food, and 
called a well-known cry into the palm grove ; for, needless to say, I had not 
a notion whereabouts the birds were, nor could I see them. Palm trees have 
their branches far too high for mmute birds to be actually seen, but they 
saw me, I suppose, heard my call, and, to my great delight, I actually 
soon housed all three, they being equally pleased to find themselves at 
home as I was to see them there. In the month of February the grey 
hen's mysterious conduct began to explain itself ; she not only wanted. 
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but wonld and did build herself a nest from the bits with which the two 
oooks were wont to danoe and sing. But, to my surprise, I found that 
both the oooks were equally interested in the process, and that there were 
two husbands and one wife. In a very short time five tiny eggs were laid, 
and the household grew so intensely buby and affcLvri that the two hus- 
bands hardly allowed themselves time to eat, but they spent their days in 
alternately dancing and singing before the patient mother on her five 
eggs. Nothing could exceed the general harmony. At last the egga 
were hatched, and it was a most curious sight to see this intelligent 
little household. 

I was exceedingly interested and curious to know how the progeny 
would turn out, because I was aware, from there being two papas 
entirely of different colour, the offspring would probably be great curiosi- 
ties. For a few days all went well, until one morning, when, to my sur- 
prise and consternation, I found a regular pitched battle, the two papas 
fighting and the mamma not acting'as peacemaker, but egging them on, 
and actually leaving her nest for the purpose. None of them were vic- 
torious, but all turned upon the little fledglings, and began pecking and 
ill treating them. I tried to restore order, but every day it got worse, 
and one morning I found the little young birds lying on the ground, 
pitched out of their nest, all dead but one. This I rescued and tried to 
bring up by hand, but in vain. The parents in the meantime were in 
high spirits and perfect friends. After that the grey hen laid many eggs 
—dozens — but never hatched any. I tried in vain to find a true mate for 
the widowed red-breasted one ; they were not to be had in Egypt. In 
two or three years I left the country and my birds. I should be glad to 
know what sorts of birds the unfortunate fledglings would have proved. 
I surmised pale blue and deep crimson, mixed with grey, both ooloun* 
instead of either mixed with the predominant grey. TffAFTff^-r 

The Indian Shama. 

Some of our readers may be interested in the following account: 

Last summer I was lucky enough to procure an Indian shama ('* long- 
tailed copsychus" or "paradise grackle," names bestowed at the 
Zoological Qardens). Of all the imported song birds the shama, in my 
opinion, is incomparably the best, and thrives well in confinement, undev 
judicious treatment. Why more are not brought over is, I suppose, 
because people think them difficult to keep when on board ship, which is 
not the case. I believe numbers might be procured in Calcutta, as they 
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are oommon oage birds there. Their moTementa in a cage are very 
giaoefnl, and, moreover, they are handsome to look at, and become bo 
exceedingly tame that they will sing to yon or eat from yonr hand. They 
appear to sing all the year round, but in a more subdued tone through 
their autumn moult. Mine is now again in full song, and the rich 
mellifluous song-notes bring to my nund our own unsurpassed philomel. 
I find they are very good mockers ; the one I have can imitate the cack- 
ling of a hen, crying of dogs, a few notes of a tune, and the song of 
a canary. I have three young blackbirds which I hope will catch the 
melodious lays of the shama. I should feel obliged to any of your 
readers who would give their experience on the keeping of foreign 
thrushes, the American migratory thrush, rock thrush, cashmere thrush, 
and others, stating whether redwings or fieldfares pay for keeping as 
oage pets, and if the redwing's song is equal to our thrush. 

I S. BUBGB. 

The Redwing and Fieldfare. 

The redwing and fieldfare are both natives of Norway, and only 
winter visitors to these islands. <« The redwing possesses a good 
song," says Mr. Swaysland, ^'thongh somewhat broken and irregular; 
but the fieldfare is not much of a songster." Both birds are to be 
caged and treated like the song thrush, but they are seldom kept in 
confinement, and are more adapted for a large garden aviary than a 
cage. 

AviABT Records. 

When ** Blue Robin " takes pen in hand he has always something 
of interest to communicate : 

Bird-keeping to me is an inexhaustible source of pleasure and interest^ 
only marred by occasional deaths, which with every care and attention 
are inevitable, and I suppose must be so in the best regulated aviaries. 
I have kept about fifty foreign birds through the severe winter of 1880-81 
in an unheated garden aviary, fadng west (situation over 100 miles north 
of London), and as I only lost one from cold, a little hen avadavat, that 
chanced to be mouliizig at the time, my experience teaches me that with 
" good food and plenty of it," as Mr. Gedney suggests, cleanlinefls, and 
protection from draughts, foreign birds wiU stand the indemeuQy of even 
our modem winters. How th^ would fare without these, or any one of 
these attentiens, I do not know, nor would I care to try ; quite suf&cient 
was it for me to feel, while shivering by my good fire in the house, how 
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those fragile exotict mnst be Bhiyering in their lees comfortable quarters 
with the thermometer sereral degrees below zero. Another winter 
(D.Y.) I shall adopt Mr. Gedney's suggestion of burning a little paraffin 
lamp below the water pan. I conld not, during the severe frost, 'katig 
them supplied with water — ^it always turned out, literally and figuratirely, 
a block of ice. I placed in the ayiary a fresh saucer of snow each morn- 
ing, in which the canaries especially revelled, and it was curious also to 
watch them nibbling the rime off the woodwork on the inside. I also 
follow Mr. Gednoy's plan of not giving green food during the winter 
months, as I have every faiiih in his judgment on ornithological matters ; 
but I have during such time kept the aviary supplied with an apple, 
which has been a constant source of amusement to the inmates and pro- 
ductive of no ill effects. Every bird almost took an occasional bite, and 
I strongly recommend it, if only for the occupation it affords. I rarely 
lose a bird from what may be considered " natural causes," yet losses 
from one cause or another occur sufficiently often to make me feel some- 
times inclined to give up bird-keeping altogether. If I could only obviate 
this, or even mitigate it, or, more reasonable still, reconcile myself to the 
fact, bird-keepingwould be to me, whatitis far from being now, an unalloyed 
pleasure. I find the mortality far the greator among the hens, consequent 
on that bane to foreign bird breeding, egg binding, and I notice a greater 
delica<7 of constitution generally. The only cock birds I have lost in the 
course of a year have been from accidente and fighting, with the exception 
of a bullfinch — a fine noble fellow — ^whioh I found dead on the aviary fioor 
the other morning, lying with his perfect plumage still unruffled, as if he 
had dropped dead from the branch. The day before he had been the 
admiration of visitors, who singled him out from among his more gaUy 
plumaged companions for his fineness, activity, and audadiy. I should 
like to hear if others have lost bullfinches kept loose in an aviary in so 
sudden a manner. My idea was that he died either from a broken blood- 
vessel or a fit brought on from excess of vitality. I felt the loss of that 
noble little fellow as much as if he had been the choicest and most expen- 
sive bird in my aviary, instead of the most common and cheapest. In 
mentioning him as the only cock bird I have lost from natural causes, I 
do not include fresh purchases of newly imported stock, which have, in 
s^te of all my efforts to restore them to health, more often than not 
succumbed to the hardships they had previously endured. Yet, if onoe 
restored to health and plumage, they would within a month become as 
hardy and cheerful as the oldest inhabitant. I may add that I always 
keep a cuttle-fish bone hanging by the wall, and the amusement and 
occupation it affords to the birds must in itself be benefioiaL My cana- 
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ries, of whioh I am especially proad, were all reared in nests bnilt in the 
boshes by the parent birds, without any artificial aid or special provision. 
Th^ haye all stood the winter out of doors without any ill effects, and 
are at present in the "pink " of condition. To me one of the principal 
charms of bird-keeping is the confidence and familiarity with whioh we 
are repaid for our attentions. My canaries duster about my head and 
shonlderS) and the parrots nibble the buttons off my boots and perch 
upon my hat ; the robins, blue and Japanese, eat mealworms from my 
floger ; the indigoo. also »re espooiaUy friendly. j^^ ^^ 

Could anyone inform me whether mules haye ever been bred between 
the canary and nonpareil or indigo finches P I had in my ayiary this 
summer a nonpareil and an indigo finch, both of which paired with hen 
canaries. The eggs, howeyer, proved unfertile, but I intend to renew 
the experiment more carefully next season. 

I have a very fine cock rose-breast g^rosbeak (CoeoboriM Zudoviciani^) 
and, as Gtodney's work on Foreign Birds states that this spedes breeds 
readily in confinement, I have been endeavouring to procure a hen. I 
succeeded a few weeks ago in getting one, but was surprised to find that 
instead of possessing the variegated plumage described in " CasseU'a 
Book of Birds,' ' my hen was coloured somewhat like a hen sparrowj with 
a tingle of blue about the neck and wings. I presume Oassell's publica- 
tion has, in describing the female of this spedes, erroneously given the 
winter plumage of the male bird, as I observe the cock in my possession 
is fast developing the markings which are stated to distinguish the hen. 
Perhaps some of your readers would kindly describe the correct plumage 
of this spedes, which I assume is somewhat rare, as I seldom see it 
advertised by English dealers. 

I have also a troopial {Jc^xnM Jamacai), and can cordially recommend 
this class of bird to anyone who desires a knowing and amusing pet. My 
troopial was sent to me in mistake for another bird which I had ordered, 
and it was for a considerable time after coming into my possession 
treated with much neglect and disfavour. But it is now a universal 
favourite in the house, and has fairly won the position by its great tame- 
ness, amusing audadiy, and frequent agreeable song. I imagine, how- 
ever, that it vonld not at all be suitable for an aviary containing small 
birds, as it is decidedly carnivorous in its disposition, catching and 
devouring mice, whioh it hunts with the sagadiy and patience of 

*<»*• E. Pabsons. 

I purchased a young cock oockatiel six weeks ago to try and make ai^ 
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«mii8ixig pet for the winter, being myself an invalid and mnch kept at 
home. He is about three or fonr months old, aviary bred ; I conld not 
get one yonnger for a moderate price. As yet, he is very doll and stnpid 
— coming from an aviary of birds may be partly the reason. He is now 
in a good-size oage with a yonng tame goldfinch. They are quite 
friendly, but " Jaoko/' the oookatiel, does not make much progress, 
though I take him out once a day with gloves, and stroke his head and 
talk to him. He bites hard, but not so much as at first, and the only 
thing I can entice him with is flowering grass, which I must give 
sparingly at this season. I also led him out on the table, having cut one 
wing, but he is very timid and easily startled. I should feel greatly 
obliged if "Blue Bobin," or ''Henwife," or anyone who has had 
•experience with these birds, will tell me whether there is a good chance 
of getting him tame and amusing before long, as, if not, I shall discard 
him and turn him into my aviary outside a window, where he will 
be happier, as he looks so sad and mopy. Any advice will be 
•acceptable. Will ''Blue Bobin" also tell me what trap he uses 
to catch flies for his birds? He says, "Wash them well." Is it 
treacle paper P I hope, in the spring, to get a Pekin robin, when 
they are imported and cheap, and I want to know how to catch flies for 
him. Someone may like to know that the grey singing finches are nice, 
lively, docile birds for an aviary. I have a little fellow who sings merrily 
whenever a gleam of sun comes in. I had once a green singing finch, but 
lie never would sing in the aviary, yet when I put him in a cage he sang 
sweetly. No one has written about pintail whydahs. I should be glad 
to know from those who have kept them whether they find them very 
wild and delicate. I had a cock this summer in my aviary. It is outside 
a bedroom window, mostly inclosed with glass, facing west, but rather 
oold. The whydah was very wild and timid, but quite healthy. At the 
beginning of September I could see he was about to come into colour, 
and his tail feathers began to get longer, but one day I saw him mopy, 
and, fearing dull nights, took him inside and caged him, but he died. 

L. Hawbok. 

The flytrap which I mentioned is the ordinary glass hive-shaped one ; 
it is baited with sugar, but as the flies are drowned in beer, I wash them 
Tin several waters and dry them on a doth before giving them to the 
birds. Those caught on treacle paper might be treated in the same 
manner, but those caught on poisonous paper I should not venture to 
use myself in any case. The German ants* eggs I scald and drain well 
before mixing with the chopped egg| crushed hemp, grated carrot, and 
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few oorrants, wbioh form the standing diah of my inseotiTorons birds ; 
bnt they are no more to be compared with fresh ants' eggs than dried 
yolk is to be compared with fresh hens' eggs, in my, and, I belieye, the 
birds' estimation. I agree with Mr. Hanson that the African grey 
singing finches are charming birds, too little known. 

I tried the mnch-advertised " Inga" seed the other day for the first 
time; the canaries seem yery fond of it, and, of conrse, the ever- 
enterprising " Japs," as we familiarly call them, were the first to taste 
it. It is beneficial, inasmuch as it helps to form yariety. 

Blue Bobin. 

L. Hanson wishes to know abont pintail whydahs. Well, they ^ure 
not, in my opinion, nice birds, being yery qnarrelsome and interfering ; 
they are tolerably hardy when once th^ haye monlted, bnt will not go 
flafely through that process in the open air. If kept in a small cage, 
while out of colour, they will become quite tame ; their f ayourite food is 
fipray millet, which agrees better with them than anything else. ^ 

In answer to L. Hanson, I must say that the Japanese robin will not 
do well on German Paste alone. They uro birds requiring plenty of room, 
«n abundance of water, and yariety of food, but are not at all difficult to 
keep. A pair should always be together, as they are yery affectionate, 
and, when still, which is not often, ^nerally sit together preening and 
caressing each other. Fruit is essential to them, and almost eyery sort 
seems welcome; also a little canary seed, which they swallow whole 
without cracking. Crumbled bread and hard ^gg^ crushed hempseed, a 
few currants, ants' eggs, and house fiies as staple food, with spiders, 
wasp grubs, mealworms, &c., occasionally. This diet, with a roomy high 
cage to allow of a good flight, and a large bath filled twice daily, will 
keep them in health, spirits, and beauty. They are not noisy, but 
frequently repeat a soft whistle of two or three notes, which is rather 
pretty. They are hardy enough for a garden ayiary, but I haye never 
heard of their breeding in England. Lisiothbix. 

The Japanese robin (Pekin nightingale or sunbird) has been but lately 
introduced into England, and is probably unknown to many bird fanciers. 
The brilliant plumage, dear low warble, and rapid movements of this 
oharming bird, are among its most attractive qualities. We have at 
this moment a fine cock bird in our possession, which affords us great 
interest in observing its habits. Jappy is a general favourite, and one 
of the most intelligent of our cage birds. We let him out for several 
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honrs daily, and it is extremely amnsing to watch the graoefnl agility 
with which he darts about the room and flies towards ns when we 
approach with the tin of mealworms. Jappy thoroughly enjoys a bath^ 
and washes three or four times a day in a wide shallow pan of water. 
The principal food of these birds should be grated carrot and stale 
bread, also grrated yery fine ; a few currants or sultana raisins and a 
pinch of ants' egg^s should be added. This food should be well mixed up 
and given fresh daily, as it turns sour rapidly. Mealworms and flies 
should be ^yen. as tit-bits, also pudding, cake, and fruit, especially 
strawberries and grapes, of which the Japanese robin is particularly 
fond. 

We do not consider these birds as delicate, but they should be kept in 
a moderate temperature and out of draughts. It is also advisable to 
cover the cage at night. 

With a roomy cage^ fresh sand and water, and variety of food, the 
Japanese robin will thrive, and will, we are sure, fully repay the owner 
for his care by its tameness and engaging ways. The average price of 
each bird is 15s., and they can now be easily procured. 

M. ANi> H. T. 

I built an aviary last spring — an extension of a small oonservatoryy 
one side being a brick wall, two sides glass, ihe other being inside oon- 
■ervatory—of wire. I had several pairs of canaries, pair Java sparrows, 
goldfinches, and redpolls, all of which did well until about January^ 
when I lost one of the canaries, which I replaced, since which I have 
lost four more, including one replaced. Th^ appeared dull at first, and 
then had a sort of gasping, which rapidly got worse, and I generally 
found them dead in the morning. I have had an oil stove going through 
the winter, and have managed to keep it up to 40deg., but I am afraid the 
aviary is rather draughty, the conservatory having two doors in it, which 
are much used. I should be glad to have any advice as to treatment as 
soon as I find the gasping coming on, so as to take a stitch in time, 
should I have any of the others taken in the same way. The aviary is 
6ft. by 5ft. by 7ft. high, with glass top. I should also like to know 
whether budgerigars would be likely to live in same. ;p^ y^^ y^^ 

Perhaps L. Hanson may care to learn, if he or she has not already found 
out, that our " mutual friend," the little African grey singing finch, is 
very fond of pecking bits of fat meat, quite as much so as the aldermanic 
little blue tits of our garden. I know not if it be a natural or simply an 
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aoqnired taste with them, bat whether or no, I beUere in " high living '* 
aa beneficial to foreign birds kept ont of .doors, witiiont artificial heat, 
in our nsnally seyere dimate, especially during the winter ; and that 
fresh egg, meat, an unlimited supply of hemp seed, and other good 
things, can be taken by parrots and other foreign birds not only with 
the same impunity as the Esquimaux and Laps drink oil, and eat fat and 
raw meat, which would be certain death to the rice consuming Indian, 
and natires of hot climates, but because it is essential in keeping body 
and soul together, and the lamp of life burning thereby. I am glad to 
be able to say that so far (25th Noyember), though the nights are 
already 15h. 40m. long, I haye not lost any of my tiny finches by starva- 
tion ; it is when the frost and snows are added to the length of the nights 
that the omel test comes. 3^^^^^ Robin. 



Pekin or Japanese Robins. 

The Pekin robin, a comparatively recent addition to the aviary, 
is a charming bird, bat requiring more than usual care to keep him 

in health ; several correspondents wrote inquiring about him : 

I ■ •, • . .... « 

I lately purchased a Pekin robin of Mr. Etable, and he told me to give 
him breadcrumbs and a little Qerman paste at first, with watercress 
and cabbage, and then wean him to white millet. Now Mr. Qedney says 
insect- eating birds fed on hard seed get affections of the liver, &c. I. do 
not like to pursue this plan without further advice. The robin will 
not eat watercress, but likes apple. Would it be enough to give him 
the baked pounded breadcrumbs, with ants' eggs and a few currants 
(Mr. Gedney's recipe for food for blue robins) ; and will a little apple 
every day suffice for scraped carrot, which is troublesome ; also, may I 
put the ants' eggs dried as they are with the food, without scalding 

*^®°^? Hbbbebt. 

I should feel greatly obliged if " Leiothrix " would tell me the best 
way to feed Japanese robins. He appears to have had a good deal of 
experience in thenl, and I should lilie sometime to have one of these 
birds as a cage pet. A friend of mine bought one and fed it with Gterman 
paste, but it soon died. I should be glad to know how " Leiothrix '' 
manages these birds, and whether they are as noisy as canaries ; also if 
hardy enough for a garden aviary. Perhaps he will tell me whether he 
has ever taught his oookatiels to speak, or if any of your correspondents 

1 
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have done bo, they will perhaps mention it in "Bird Notes," and say 
whether the bird mnst be quite young to succeed. -^ Hanson. 

Japanese robins, otherwise Fekin nightingales, but correctly 
liothrix, are insectivorous birds, closely allied to our tits rather 
than to our robins, and are found in India, China, and Japan, at a 
considerable elevation on the Himalayan and other ranges; con- 
sequently, they will endure the low temperature of our winters with- 
out injury, provided that they are supplied with a sufficient amount 
of insect food. We have not particularly tried to breed them ; but 
Dr. Russ, the distinguished naturalist of Berlin, has been successful 
in rearing them since 1874, and finds the young less difficult to rear 
than those of other insectivorous birds. He feeds on ^%% food, 
sponge cake, and small insects of every kind, given fresh about every 
two hours throughout the day. He further says they are models of 
good behaviour in the aviary, a fact which our experience of them 
tends to confirm. 

Those we kept never showed the least inclination to build, though 
plentifully supplied with mealworms and blackbeetles ; so we imagine 
that they require a higher temperature to induce them to do so than 
they had with us. We lost ours through having to catch them, in 
order to transfer them to a new aviary, and they died either of 
fright or from the exertion (for they were very difficult to catch), 
and we have not had any since, as they are rather troublesome to 
feed. Too many insects will certainly over stimulate the liothriz, 
or Fekin nightingale ; but he may have a few flies daily, and these 
may be very readily caught in the glass trap sold by most glass and 
china dealers; it is baited with sugared beer, the flies become 
intoxicated, and are then drowned. They must be well washed in 
cold water, left to dry on a fine wire sieve, in a current of air, and 
be further dessicated in a cool oven for a few minutes ; they can 
then be kept for a long time in a dry, closely covered, tin canister, 
and before using are to be steamed for a minute or two. 

Blue Robins. 

I purchased a strong healthy pair of these birds in December last, 
kept them in the warm kitchen during the winter, and in April put them 
into my out-of-doors aviary. They had not been there many days before 
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there was a great inorease of aotiyily and excitement, and a nest was 
oommenoed ; apparently, the box chosen was not considered qnite the 
thing, for they quickly left it, and another nest was bnilt ; here the hen 
laid and sat (I do not know how many eggs were laid, as I did not 
Tentore to look), bnt only one bird was hatche'd ; this grrew rapidly, and 
«11 went well till it was nearly fiedged, when one afternoon I found it on 
the floor ; I replaced it in the nest, but, alas ! the next morning it was 
on the floor again, and this time dead! The food it had, which was 
taken readily, was meat, raw and cooked, chopped very fine, hard-boiled 
•eggs, dried ants' eggs, and mealworms. Of course the parent birds had 
access to seed of many sorts, and green food, but I neyer saw them give 
•either to the young bird. At this time they were intent on building 
another nest, and I belicTe the loss of the young bird was entirely owing 
to this, for the cock carried all dainty bits to the hen instead of to bi^by 
blue, as he had done before. They hare laid many eggs, but this is the 
•only young bird they haye hatched this season. How diMcult it seems to 
keep the balance true ! If the birds are fed too well they keep on build- 
ing, laying, and forsaking ; and if, on the other hand, they hare not 
•enough stimulating food, the result is either no young ones at all, or 
young so weakly that they die. j^^ p^ g^ 

As '< M. D. S.'' very truly observes in the foregoing communica- 
tion, it is extremely difficult to keep the juste milieu in the matter 
of provisioning blue robins, which really require as much attention as 
a child. The only way to succeed with them is to give them '< a little 
and often,'' and that, too, from daylight to dark, as one hour's 
neglect will neutralise the care and anxious attention of a week. 

The GrOLDEN Oriole and Woodchat Shbiee. 

The foUowiDg correspondence should, strictly speaking, come 
under the head of "British Birds"; but as shrikes, and especially 
orioles, are very rarely shot in this country, I have thought it as well 
to include it here. We say shot^ for what " strange bird " lands on 
these inhospitable shores of ours without taking a dose of lead ? 

Since I last had the pleasure of reading your « Bird f^otes " I have 
been lucky enough to come across the meadow bunting, black redstart, 
crested titmouse, European long-tailed titmouse, and, above all, the nut- 
oraoker, in a wild state. In captivity I have only been able to study the 
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Serin finoh (of whioh I had twioe aoqnired seyeral speoimenB in England, 
BO that it was not new to me), the golden oriole, and the woodohat shrike. 
I propose to say a few words to-day on the last two species. As I am 
traTelling, and my notes are packed np, yonr readers will ezonse the 
absence of dates, otherwise easily famished, with far greater detail. The 
oriole tamed np with fonr fellows, two of which I saw in a tiny Paris 
bird shop, which I fonnd qnite accidentally and lost as easily. The 
object of my choice, however, throve capitally npon a diet of bread and 
milk, minced meat, and frait. Thongh at first a yeritable " ngly dnck- 
ling " with bare, oncorered body, he speedily became a prettily marked 
yellow nestling, passionately fond of cronching close to a wry-necked and 
pied redstart, which at one time shared his cage, for the sake of warmth. 
He was apparently between three and fonr weeks old when he first 
recognised my shoolder as his rightfal perch, and also learnt to drink. He 
oonfnsed the water and the " continent " glass, so that the thirsty little 
beak often wandered qnaintly all ronnd the ontside of the drinking 
vessel. . For three happy weeks, indnding a few days of dangeronfr 
illness, the oriole was my chief joy in life ; bat I looked forward too pre- 
somptnoasly to his acqoiring the matare plomage (at a distant date), so 
Nemesis cat the thread of the poor little goarmand with a snrf eit. My 
oriole was as insatiable as the cnokoo I reared a few summers since, and 
load shrieked he when he oanght an echo of the pro-paternal voice at a 
distance. Bat his winning ways, his highly specialised instinct, made 
him a delightfol subject for a student of bird life. Peace to hia> 
ashes! 

Although a period of eight years or thereabouts has elapsed since I saw 
the woodchat shrike in Hertfordshire (where its nest was taken), I have 
always since looked out for the species everywhere. Accordingly, I praised 
the stars, and comets too, when, within a tailor's parrot cage, hanging 
at his shop door in a suburb of Geneva, I discovered about four weeks 
since (I write on 8th Sept.) a male and female nestling of this rare butcher 
bird. I recognised the spedes at a glance, from the general similarity of 
the immature plumage to that of the young flusher or redbacked shrike. 
Now, the question that at once arises is this — at what precise season 
does . this Afric wintering bird normally moult P . Unquestionably, the 
red-backed shrike completely changes its garb in early spring. But, early 
in August— at any rate, by the middle of the month — my male woodchat 
had oast the wing coverts, inter-scapular region, and breast. The young 
feathers are now (8th Sept.) just bursting their sheaths on the first and 
last regions, but the moult has been protracted, beyond doubt, by its 
being performed at a cold temperature, high up on the mountain side* 
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The female has not oast a f eatiier, bat is less aotire than her brothei^, 
whose slight bnt oontixmed cold oanses some anxiety. It is highly 
amnsing to hear the cries and perceive the excitement caused by the 
approaob of an earwig, wasp, bluebottle, or other insect deroted to 
destruction, as an intruder. Grasshoppers are their daintiest entr^e«, 
bread and milk and shredded meat (which they love to suspend) repre- 
senting the first two courses. Loxia. 

I have read with much pleasure the ''Note" by "Loxia." He is 
indeed lucky to meet with such interesting birds as those he enume- 
rates. How Bad that the charming little oriole should have been cut oif 
^re it reached the age of discretion. "Loxia" would, however, have 
been disappointed if he expected his pet to put on the brilliant black and 
Ifold dress at the first moult, as it takes two or three years in the wild 
state, and in confinement it is never fully acquired. I read, however, 
with much surprise, the statement that '' unquestionably the red-backed 
shrike completely changes its garb in early spring." . 

Now it is not known to ornithologists when this bird does moult, and 
as it would be in Africa in the early spring, I should like to know 
whether "Loxia" has been to that country during his travels, and 
observed the fact, and if not, on what data the statement is made. 

, , , laNOSAJCUS. 

I am extremely obliged to " Ignoramus "for his kind criticism of my 
letter, but I cannot conceive why "Ignoramus" should labour under 
any apprehension that I had made a slip as to orioles moulting. On 
referring to my letter, I find that I spoke of my nesting "loriot" perhaps 
living to acquire " the full plumage (at a distant date)," &c. Surely, the 
words " at a distant date " bore express reference to that occurrence at 
fall maturity alone. If "Ignoramus" can give us anyfresb statistics 
on orioles, no one wUl welcome them more warmly than myself. 

But if the wording of letters is to be criticised, I sadly fear that 
" Ignoramus " will conclude that Blyth's pastor was included' by me as a 
" neotropical " bird, whereas I really added the word " etcetera " in lieu 
of " Indian." Will " Ignoramus " kindly tell us what personal data he 
has for his remark that the golden oriole "never fully acquires " the 
adult garb in confinement P My impression is that the editor of the 
ZoologUt recently alluded to the oriole acquiring full colour under artifi- 
oial circumstances. But I will asoertain if my reference be right or 
wrong. I am fully aware that the red-backed shrike not only winters in 
Africa, but that, on testimony accepted by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, it rears ' 
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a Mooiid brood of young ones at the Cape itaelf . Thoogh I have zeued 
joung '' flnahen " by band, neither I nor any of the ondtfaologists I 
know personally have been able to keep the flnsher through the moult. 
Bat I noticed in January, 1879, two males in the western ayiaiy of the 
Zoological Gardens. They had folly adopted the male adnlt garb when 
I returned to the Gardens in the following ApriL I am snre that Mr. 
TrarisB, the keeper, can famish ns with statistics, for which I shall 
apply to him personally before I again leaye town. I shall also hunt np 
a Pimlico bird staffer, who kept a red-backed batcher bird for two 
winters, and most, therefore, be able to support or to disproye my own 
hypothesis. That those two shrikes at the Zoological Gardens did 
monlt in the intenral between my visits is a fact of absolute certainty, 
whaterer the species may do in its African hunting grounds. 

In conclusion, I must thank ** Ignoramus ' ' for kindly calling attention 
to what he fancied were errors on my part. Accurapy is of the first 
importance in ornithological matters, and no one can be more conscioua 
of his own shortcomings than myself. As the blue throat warbler is 
one of the birds which honest work as well as "luck" hare recently 
placed within my ken, I hope that a few words upon this species may be 
acceptable to ** Ignoramus " in my next. 

Two gentlemen whom I had recently the pleasure of meeting in 
Switzerland told me that they had often obtained young orioles from 
peasants. Who snared them in Savoy. They fed them on plums and 
cherries, but never witnessed even the first autumnal moult. Lozia. 

With reference to "Loxia's " letter on woodchat shrikes and orioles, 
I find that I mis-read the words '' at a distant date " as " at no distant 
date," and thpy led me to volunteer information that was evidently not 
required. 

With regard to male orioles not acquiring their full colour in confine- 
ment, I have tried for years to obtain a f all-plumaged bird, without 
success ; only recently I inspected over a dozen birds at one shop, and 
the owner assured me that it was impossible to obtain such a thiag, 
except in the case of freshly-caught birds. Bechstein, whom I consider 
the first authority on cage birds, says, " It is to be regretted that the 
confined male birds never retain their beautiful black and yellow 
plumage, but become and remain like females." 

If, however, I am labouring under a delusion in the matter, I shall be 
truly obliged if *' Loxia " will set me right. As to red-backed shrikes 
moulting in the early spring, when I tell " Loxia " that I have failed to 
gain any definite information on the point, either from standard works 
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or from lifing xiatorAllitB, he will andentand why I wai bo partioiilMr In 
Mking forpreoiie information. I thank him for his oandid reply, and, 
whilst admitting that the initanoea he addnoee rapport hie yiew lo far 
ai they go, yet to my mind they are by no meant oonolnaiye. 

Further, let me asrare " Loxia " that I did not intend to *' oritioiie " 
his letter, and that, far from wishing to oorreot " fancied errors," I 
merely wanted to obtain oondnsiTe eyidenoe in rapport of the belief, 
which I share with himself, that this bird does moult in the early 
spring. 

I look forward with pleasure to his promised "Notes" on the bine 
throats. lOMOBiLicus. 

Saffron Finohes. 

We had written an artiole in The Bazaar recommending the 
saffron finch as a desirable inmate of the aviary. ** Blue Robin** 
replied as under, his experience of the burds differing a little from 
our own: 

I fnUy endorse Dr. Grerae's remarks respecting the not sufficiently 
known saffron finch ; it is, indeed, " among the most charming birds that 
can be kept in an aTiary." So handsome, so sprightly, but, alas f not 
quite so amiable in my ezperirace as in Dr. Greene's — ^I have not yet for- 
gotten how a murderous saffron put an end to my favourite noopareil. I 
hare had four nests from a pair of saffrons this season ; but the last (of 
four birds out of five eggs) perished from the long fait consequent on the 
length of October nights. I think, too, the song is very sweet, not 
quite so insignificant as Dr. Greene describes, and the movemrat of the 
body and the flutter of the wings which accompany it are very pretty* 
Its notes are also quite distinct from those of any other bird ; but then 
the song of each possesses a charm for me, flrom the little "wooden 
trumpet " oaU of the zebra flnoh, upwards. I do not think we should 
care for all our feathered pets to . sing like a canary, or even like a 
nightingale. What can be prettier than the sweet, plaintiTe refrain of 
the little avadayat and cordon bleu, or what more amusing than the per- 
formance (for it cannot be called music) of the manniklns, cutthroats, 
spioe birds, sUTerbills, &o. But, If of no other bird, your readers will be 
getting wearied of the utterances of Blux Bobin. 

Not at all, " Blue Robin ;" your utterances are always to some 
good purpose ; and, so far from wearying of you, we should be glad 
to hear from you again. 
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Taking us at our word, seemingly, the very next paper proves to 
be another long commonicatlon from the same hand, which we 
accordingly append : 

It may interest some if I ennmerate the Tarioas birds which have 
nested and bred in my aviary. This season rearing yonnghas been a great 
&ilnre, principally from having three times too many birds and ten 
times too great a variety for snooess in that most interesting part of the 
fancy. An old adage has it, " Don't count your chickens until they are 
hatched," but my experience teaches me not to count my foreign 
birds when tiicy are hatched. Firstly, blue robins, two nests, and prepa- 
rations for a third (I should like to say more on that subject later on, if 
I am not encroaching too much on valuable space). Saffron finches, two 
nests, young of second nearly fledged. Cockatiels, four nests. Tur- 
qnoisines, zehra finches, silver hills, cutthroats, bullfinches and cana- 
ries, ad VSb, I have found several eggs of the Virginian nightingale 
broken on the ground ; the hen is now making an attempt at building a 
nest, but she istoo shy to make much of it, I am afraid^ I should much 
like to hear the experience of other fanciers in rearing young blue robins. 
My pair brought off five from six eggs about five weeks ago,' hut all my 
best efforts to supply suitable food, and theirs in administering it, proved 
fruitless ; they never succeeded in getting the young ones to receive it 
The first brood came to grief ; and supposing it was from my inability to 
keep up the supply of insects — ^f or naturally, the other inmates of the 
aviary would get their' share of what I provided — ^I settled in my own 
mind a plan that; in the event of their nesting again,! felt sure would 
succeed. * A month later- a second hrood was hatched, and again ' I 
noticed the same restless anxiety in the parents to feed the young, and 
with the same want of success ; their perplexity was really touching, and 
their perfect confidence in me, shy, nervous hirds, though they are, and 
their apparent appeal to me to help them, stimulated me to cany out my 
" happy thought," trouhlesome though I knew it would be. I collected 
a quantity of winged ants, earwigs; spiders, ants' eggs — indeed,' evexy- 
thing in the shape of an insect I could find, and after killing them by* a 
second or two. in the oven, to prevent their crawling away, I placed them 
in a little tin which I fastened just inside the entrance of the hollow log 
in which the nest was built. After playing what I considered my trump 
card, I waited the result. The robins, after waiting patiently my per-, 
formance, dashed inas soon as I moved away from the nest, and seizing 
each a howM hawhA and uttering their most plaintive notes of inducement, 
tried — but alas ! with still the same want of success, to get their young 
ones to o en their beaks. This performance I saw them go through 
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dozens of timef, and they would swallow no inseotB themaelYeB without 
first naing eyery effort to adminiBter it to their young. Now that this 
second brood haye alike euocumbed, they haye again started building 
another nest, but I haye no hope of better things this time, unless some 
bird loyer oan and will giro me the benefit of a more suocessf ul experience. 
My hen turquoisine was bitten in the foot by another parrot, just as 
the hatching of her four eggs was at hand. A wicked pair of cockatiels 
haye slain at least a dozen and a half of their young ones by biting oif 
their feet and wings and beaks and pitching them out of their nests as 
soon as hatched. And these are only a sample of the' numerous 
tragedies my ayiary has this summer known. I should like to breed that 
charming, yiyacious, and melodious songster, the Pekin robin, but for the 
difficulty of obtaining a yeritable pair. They seem to be always sold 
singly ; and a dealer assured me that hens were neyer imported. I 
should Uke to know the truth of this, and what is the distinctiye mark 
between the sexes, if any. My Pekin robins are among the tamest birds 
in my ayiary, dashing down upon my shoulder and hands for any dainty 
morsel they imagine to be hidden away from them, peering with their 
bright mischieyous black eyes between my half -closed fingers. 

Blue Bobin. 
' •■ ' ' .' • ' 

Virginian Nightingales. 

In the spring of last year I purchased a Virginian nightingale cock, 
and merrily he sang all through the summer months ; but in the autumn 
he sickened and died. I knew not then what was the matter, but since 
that, from obseryation, I haye reason to belieye that the want of coarse 
riyer sand, or rather grayel, was the cause of his death. A supply of 
this (obtained firom the banks of a stream near) is now giyen daily to my 
Virginian nightingales, and the eagerness with which they at once pick 
it up and grind it in their strong beaks proyes how acceptable it is to 
them. I belieye it to be absolutely essential to their health, and I trust 
that my hint may be the means of helping the digestion, and so adding 
to the comfort, of many a little Virgmian. WiU someone contribute a 
*' Note " on ring finches, and on zebra finches P Which are found to nest 
the most freely ? Do the loyely little cordon bleus eyer nest in this 
country ? Jennt Wben. 

Java Sparrows. 

The following remarkable circumstance is deserying of a pro- 
minent place in onr records, and we should be glad to hear again 
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from the writer, who, we hope, will at no distant date respond to our 
invitation : 

Some few weeks agfo I bought a pair of white Jayas, and at onoe 
turned them into my ayiary; they immediately commenoed building in a 
ooooannt husk, and the other day three fnUy fledged yonngsters made 
their appearance, one exactly like the parents, the other two the colonr 
of the hnsk, with dark brown, almost black, beaks. I should be glad to 
know if anyone has met with anything approaching this extraordinary 
ooincidence, G. B. 

The author of the next communication does not seem to have been 
as fortunate with his Javas as ^' G. B/' : 

Will some of yonr readers help me as regards my undermentioned 
misfortunes P I have two pairs of white Jayas ; on6 pair, which got first 
prize the other day at Southampton in the '*Any Variety of Small 
Foreign Birds," have treated me abominably. They haye on several 
occasions laid eggs, and made a tremendous to-do, but after laying 
seyeral they haye sat for a day and then taken it into their proyoking 
little heads to roost by night on the perch. Of course, the eggs are 
then useless ; and this has happened both in an ayiary cage and in a cage 
by themselyes. Besides which, unless we gorge them with &gg food, they 
prefer "<8u/i d la cog " to the other food which is giyen them, which, 
howeyer, seeing the egg^ they do eyentually leaye alone are not properly 
sat on, does not matter. The other culprits are more to be pitied than 
blamed^ but still to a breeder it is aggravating, for they lay eggs and sit 
on them well, and resent any intrusion by flapping back into their nests 
and darting at you with their coral red beaks. Lately, these birds 
haying flnished their time of sitting with no result, I looked at their 
eggs ; they were both as clear as new-laid ones, and on opening one it 
proved to be perfectly good, only just like an unsat-on egg. The flrst 
pair I mentioned are at this moment in a state of " don't care " whether 
the eggs they have come to anything or not. What am I to do P I shall 
have hideous nightmares of gigantic Javas by night, while annoyed by 
the pigmy ones by day, if someone does not help me. I do not want any 
sarcastic remarks about ''surely he ought to have known," and "he 
seems to think," &c., which often greet an inquirer. I merely ask for 
help, not professing to haye a perfect encydopsQdia of bird knowledge, 
but wishing to get information from the walking dictionaries of bird lore 
who contribute to the « Notes." ^^ Wabben Vebkon. 
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The following was the only answer received: and from Mr. 
Vernon also we should be glad to hear again : 

I wonld reoommend Mr. Vernon to re-pair his Jayaa. It is erident 
that their matohea were not '* made in heayen/' and the sooner both 
ooaplee are diyoroed and re-married the better for the ohanoe of rearin^r 
oflPspring from them. G* 

Zebra Finches. 

Most young aviary-bred birds are precodons, some of them 
remarkably so ; but it is a tendency that it is always desirable to 
repress: 

I think the following aooonnt of what has ooonrred in my own aviaiy 
may prove of interest toyonr many readers of "Bird Notes." Early 
this spring I oommenoed hatching zebra finches, and now the yonng ones 
themselves are sitting on nests foil of eggs. Shall be glad to hear if 
anyone else has ever met with a similar ease. jg^ j^^ Eelbs. 

I can confirm Mr. Eeles's account of his zebra finehes ; I have had some 
equally preoocioas, and also budgerigars going to nest before moulting 
their first feathers ; but it is not desirable to permit thisi as the young — 
should any result — are weak, often crippled, and always smaU. It is 
mu6h better to interfere with a high hand, and forbid the banns until the 
young couple have arrived at years of discretion. G. 

In reply to " E. A. Eeles," I beg to say that I have had a similar 
experience to that described. In the befi^inning of this year I had a* pair 
of zebras which had lived through the winter in my open outdoor aviary. 
On 22nd April four young ones left the nest, on 6th June six more, and 
in the last month four others from the original couple, and three from a 
pair of the young ones bom in April. Two pairs of young ones are now 
nesting, as well as the parents, for the third time. Thus, from one 
couple at the beginning of the year, I have already seventeen young 
ones. I may also boast of fourteen young budgerigars since the let of 
last October, six being bom in October of last year and the rest this year, 
all from the same pair. Hollins Wilson. 

Once more << Bine Robin'' comes to the rescne, and it is with much 
pleasure we reproduce the chronicle of his success in the engrossing 
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l>at witfaal often digappointing pannit of breeding exotic cage 
birds: 

Sinee my last letter I hare anaeoaifiilly reared jonng lebm finehee, 
nhrer-UHay eattliroaiiy and aftfEron ifausliea. One apiteCol cock aaffroii 
aeiaed and IdDed my beantif nl tame old aonparefl, which never took aaj 
notice of him or his family, jest »a the yonng Bttffrona were leeTing the 
neat. Witfaal I am yerj fond of the aftfEron; I think it ia perticnlady 
endeared to me by the atriking reaemblance of the rapid metallio nctea 
of ita brief aong, accompanied alwaya by the flatter of wing end jerking 
mofement from aide to aide of ita gaily plnmaged little body, to the little 
mechMiical ainging bird whioh need to delight my childhood, aa it popped 
ont of ita box, went throngh the same performance, and diaappeared aa 
anddenfy. I hayetwo of theae cock aaffrona (the other far leaa handaome 
in plnmage and intereating) to bnt one hen, and, aingnlarly enongh, they 
nerer qnarrel with each other, bnt mnat needa yent their apleen npon mj 
poor InoffeneiY e nonpardL Blux Bobih. 

But why will be call the libbon-finch by the unhallowed name 
usually imposed i^n it? The French and German naturalists call 
it respectiyely le collier rouge and der bandfink. 

Zebra finches are amongst the most charming birds that can be 
kept, but th^ do better in a large cage, or room, by themsdves, 
than in an aviary with other birds, where they are apt to be trouble- 
some by pulling nests* to pieces and otherwise interfering with the 
comfort and peace of their companions : 

Zebra flnohea ace eaaily bred in cagea. I had twelve fine birda from 
one pair the anmmer before last. Millet and canary aeed ia their nanal 
food. In the spring, when I widi them to breed, I give them a tiny 
pieee cf apongecake dipped in water and preaaed; a little hard-boiled 
ydk of 9ggf and a bnnoh of flowering graaa ia kept in water within their 
reaeb. My zebra finchea wfil not eat ante' eggs, wluch ace recommended 
by many bird-fanciera ; th^ mnat have neeta cf aome kind to roost in, 
or ^uj catch cold and die. Mine have empty cocoannta, or rong^ bottla* 
ahaped nesta, which they themadyea line with cotton wool, feathera, and 
graaa atalka. Fien^ of freah water for drinking and bathing, and good 
rough aand, are indiapenaable. Spray millet ia veiy good for zebra finchea, 
and mnoh appreciated by them. With regard to cordon bleus, I have 
little to Bay in the way of encouragement. I had a lovely pair two yeara 
ago; the hen laid four tiny egge, aat diligently, but only hatched one 
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bird, and that died next day. After a few weeks she again went to nest^ 
bnt died egg-bonnd, and soon after the oock pined, drooped, and died. 

I think *' Jenny Wren" is quite right abont the Heoeenly of giyin^r 
eoarse aand or gravel to T^rginian nightingales— indeed, to all birds. I 
have a fine hen in a oage with a pair of budgerigars, and th^y always fly 
down to the bottom of the oage direotly I have giren the daily fresh 
supply of grayeUy sand, and eridently enjoy it. My Virginian hen is- 
jnst finishing moulting; she sang splendidly all the spring and summer, 
almost as well as a beautiful 006k whioh met with an untimely end, and 
which I hope to replace ere long, but at present nightingales are Tcry^ 
scarce. For the first time, I haye this year had success with a pair of 
red rump parrakeete ; the hen laid four eggs in May, but only one wa» 
hatched; the bird is now flying about the ayiaiy with ite parente in» 
grand health and plumage. Mr. Gtodnoy, in his delightful book on 
''Foreign Birds," states that the sex of these young parrakeete cannot 
be judged of before they have moulted next year, but this young bird 
has already moulted, and is so exactly like ite mother that I feel sure it 
is a hen. I had a young tnrquoisine parrakeet hatched, but idas I iu 
going into the aviary I was not sufficiently quick and careful in shutting 
the door, and the beautiful young bird, five weeks old, flew out inte th» 
garden, and was never more seen. Bxyon. 

A collection of thirty-five zebras, bred some years ago in one 
season from two pairs of imported birds by Mr. A. F. Wiener, and 
exhibited by him at one of the Crystal Palace shows, led to onr pro- 
coring a pair and taming them into a conservatory, where . they 
went at once to work boilding, and we have never been without them 
since. '^ Olaf Merreleigh " seems to have been equally snccessful 
with them: 

There are some very interesting feathered bipeds from the same part of 
the world as budgerigars, and it may interest not a few readers to> 
know the experience of a lady who has been very successful with zebra 
finches, and in breeding them. The information was not intended 
originaUy for publication, but, as it is likely to be useful to many, it is 
now given with that view. 

This lady says that for food, canary, millet, and millet in the ear (spray 
millet) are a desirable steple, with plenty of water for bathing and drink- 
ing. For a good stete of health, she has found an equable low tempera- 
ture to be most desirable. During moulting, and if the birds seem out of 
sorte, a little saffron in the water has a beneficial result. If breeding is 
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deemed desirable (and there are few bird-keepers who are indifferent to 
this most interesting proceeding), a little stimulating food is advisable. 

T^iis lady's zebras will not eat ants' eggs, bnt she has found a most 
excellent sabstitnte in spongecake, which is soaked in water, and the 
moisture pressed out, added to which, in another tray, is yolk of egg 
similarly prepared to that given to canaries ; but a continuation of stimu- 
lating food defeats its own ends, and the birds lay without hatching the 
eggs. Another desirable addition is found to be a bunch of flowering 
grasses, such as one can find growing in the hedges or by the wayside. 
The effect of using this is to prevent egg binding, and the birds devour 
it greedily. A drop of olive oil is useful to give in a case of egg-binding. 
A piece of cuttlefish, some rough sand, and a piece of old mortar, are 
exceedingly useful, and, of course, these help in forming the shell of the 

Now, for a nest it is found that a small cocoanut shell, with a hole 
bored in the top about l^in. diameter, is the best. Into this the birds carry 
ootton-wool, feathers, and grass. It is desirable, after the hen has laid 
four or five eggs, to withhold the egg food, but after she has been sitting 
seven or eight days to recommence it, in order that the young may have 
suitable food. As the young go to the nest to roost and the old birds 
speedily begin another nest, it is desirable to have two nutshells for the 
purpose. A pair of these birds brought up twelve young one summer and 
seven last summer. No large breeding cage is absolutely required, geod 
xesults having been obtained in a cage 14in. long by 12ui. wide. 

A pair of oordon blens went to nest and had a partially successful 
batch, but the hen died egg-bound at the seoond nest. 

OlAF MEBBBLBiaH. 



CHAPTER V. 

PARROTS AND PARRAKEETS. 

Budgerigars — Egg-Binding in Budgerigars — Zebra Finches 
and Budgerigars — Cocoanut Husks for Breeding in — Mani^ 
puXated Birds^-Other Kinds of Parrakeets — Talking Lories 
^^The Quaker-Vested Cockatiels — Taming Cockatiels — The 
Hobari Town Swift — A Parrakeet Aviary — The Carolina 
Parrot — Fits in Parrots — Parrots in Health and in Disease — 
Nesting of Australian Birds. 

The Budgerigar. 

Tms large family of the parrots deserves a chapter to itself, 
and at the head of the phalatix we unhesitatingly place our old 
Mends the budgerigars, concerning whom we wrote in The Bazaar 
as far back as 1876, giving an account of our success in breeding 
these charming birds, which was less common than it has now 
become, when every tyro in bird keeping can boast of rearing his 
l)udgerigars by the dozen, or score. For our part, we have been 
very successful for some years in breeding the above pretty and 
interesting little birds. They are much easier to rear than canaries, 
and give much less trouble. In the spring of last year, having got 
rid of all our old stock, we bought two pairs still in their nest 
feathers, and turned them into a large empty room with a southern 
aspect, in company with many canaries, zebra finches, saffron 
fbnches, and other small birds. The window was so arranged that 
it could be opened at will to admit fresh air. We hung a number 
of boxes round the room with a round hole near the top of each ; 
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also some hollow logs, and cocoa-nut husks. Our four birds bood 
mcreased to twenty-fiye, and the two old hens continued sitting, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. We never used 
these birds to artificial heat. We think we need not say much 
about our success ; that is self -evident. We fed on canary and 
millet seed in equal proportions, gave abundance of flowering grass- 
in the season, plenty of water, and sand always, with cuttlefish 
shells. We had no trouble as regards egg-binding in the year 
1879, not having lost a single bird from that cause, or, as far as we 
are aware, even had one ill. The canaries bred freely in the same 
room, and so did the zebra finches ; the rest of the birds did not lay, 
though several mannikins built nests, as did also zebra waxbills and 
silver beaks, but did not lay. The next year, under precisely identical 
conditions, we lost nearly all our hen birds egg-bound ; last year 
not one bird, as we have already said. 

We have bred budgerigars for the last seven or eight years, and 
though we have gone to great pains to get them suitable logs to 
burrow in, we have never had a single bird hatched in anything but 
a cocoanut husk, and intend in future to discard all the rest of the 
nesting paraphernalia. , 

The writer of the next ** ITote " takes Mr. Gedney to task for 
stating that budgerigars will not breed for two years after their 
arrival in this country, and we must say that our own experience 
coincides with his, for we have had newly imported hens go ta 
nest and lay and rear young a few weeks after being purchased : 

As Mr. Gedney states that imported budgerigars will not breed for two 
years after their arrival in this ccmntry, I beg to give my experienoe^ 
regarding a pair now in my posseasion. I obtained a pair some nine 
months ago from Mr. Gross, of Liverpool ; the hen died about one month 
aftenntrds. I purchased a hen on 2l8t. JannaiT', 1879, from Mr. 
Abrahams, of St. George' s-street East, London, and they now haye three^ 
egg^B. They are in a large breeding oage in a room seldom used, and the 
nest is a large coooannt husk. At the time I was supplied with the hen. 
by Mr. Abrahams he had a number of young ones bred by himself that- 
season from imported birds. rp^ Bsadshaw. 

Budgerigars, if very tame, will breed in cages. We have known 
them do so in a common canary breeding cage, but they must be kept 
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in a quiet place and not be interfered with; in no case should the 
cage be made wholly of wire ; the back and sides should be of wood, 
well whitewashed ; and the larger the cage the more chance of the 
birds going to nest. 

It is not necessary to keep the birds in a <* dark warm place/' as 
someone has asked ; on the contrary, they require light, air, and 
sunshine, but draughts are utterly to be deprecated. 

They do not require any special food during breeding time, 
though a few oats may be added to their bill of fare, if the nestlings 
are numerous. Canary and white miU^t seed in equal quantities 
form the best diet ; it is useless, if not mischieyous, to give ^^ 
food. Tufts of flowering grass and broken-up oyster shells or 
cuttle-fish bones are necessary, the latter to prevent egg-binding, 
to which most foreign cage birds are so subject. 

Budgerigars build no nest, require no cotton, hair, or anything of 
the kind. A cocoanut husk, with a small hole at one end, forms 
the best possible nest, and they will breed in it time after time, 
cleaning it out themselyes after each brood has flown. The husk 
must be securely fastened together, and hung up in a suitable 
position in the cage or aviary ; the birds seem to prefer a husk that 
swings about. We have no faith in logs or boxes ; none of our birds 
ever bred in anything but the cocoanut husks, though plentifully 
supplied with other supposed suitable nesting apparatus. 

Budgerigars drink, and freely, and require plenty of dean water 
every day. If they are given sods of long grass, or have access to 
long grass in an outdoor aviary, they do not bathe, but in a cage 
they do, and should be supplied with a suitable pan ; but they prefer 
rolling in the wet grass, young ones just out of the nest tumbling 
about always as eagerly as their parents. It is a pretty sight to 
watch a family party of budgerigars disporting in the long wet grass 
after a shower in summer. 

We do not find them at all susceptible to cold, and have kept 
them all winter for years without any artificial heat. Under such 
circumstances, however, they very often (not always) sleep two or 
three together in a box or cocoanut husk. 

We have not found it to be the case that budgerigars " lay over " 
like pigeons ; on the contrary, they lay an ^'g^ every day — ^four, five, 
SLs, sometimes as many as nine ; but as the hatching commences 
with the first egg, the young come out on successive days ; and 

a 
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as there are frequently six of them in one nest, it follows that the 
eldest is pretty big when the youngest comes out of the shell. 
We have never known a pair rear more than six young at a time, 
though eight or nine eggs may have been laid. 

It is not necessary to change the nests ; the birds will do much 
better if left to themselves. 

If kept in an outdoor aviary, a portion of it should be covered 
«ver and protected from the weather, and draughts must be carefully 
■guarded against. If this is done, there will be no asthma, which a 
correspondent has " found so fatal to these birds " (budgerigars). 

We thought every one knew that the blue cere notified the male 
t)udgerigar ; the pale or brown, the female ; but some of our corre- 
spondents seem in doubt on this point, so we must repeat the 
information. 

Budgerigars begin to breed very early. We have had some 
hatched in February, pair, lay, and rear young in August. It is not, 
however, desirable to permit this, as the progeny is feeble and never 
turns out well ; it is therefore better to keep the sexes apart until 
tifter the second moulting. By this means much disappointment 
rand loss will be obviated. 

There is no real cure for egg-binding ; if a hen proves to be subject 
to this affection it will be best to get rid of her at once ; she will 
never do any good. 

Budgerigars will breed all the year round, at least ours do, about 
idx broods in the year. They produce from three to six young each 
time. It is better to leave the young birds with their parents for a 
month or six weeks after they quit the nest. 

Such is a brief record of our own experience in the matter, which, 
however, differs from that of the writer of the following letter : 

The InBtnictions and suggestionB made by " S. S. T. S. ** and W. T. 
Greene are all good in their way, but the latter gentleman is evidently not a 
dose observer of the birds he professes to breed so Bncoessfally . He states, 
without hesitation, that budgerigars lay each day, like pigeons. It is 
hardly neoessary to say these birds lay every other day. Mr. Gedney 
says, in his well known work, that the young of these parrakeets remain 
in the nest fourteen days, and in another week discard the old birds. 
Dr. Earl Buss says thirty to thirty-five days, and I can endorse this as 
being correct, but certainly not the former statement. I breed about 
100 budgerigars a year (ezdusive of other parrakeets), but I have never 
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been able to indnoe mine to eat aop. This food is being constantly 
recommended by Mr. Qedney for yonng birds. The often-repeated 
statement that hndgrerigars will not breed till they have been kept two 
years in confinement is an assertion so erroneoos that I cannot pass it 
without an emphatic denial. The whole of my present stock was, with 
the exception of a pet pair, purchased between December and Easter of 
this year. The birds placed in an outdoor aviary in December have 
turned out their fourth nest ; those imported at Easter have reared two 
broods, and have, at the time of writing, just hatched a third. I think 
this is sufficient proof that these birds do not require to be kept two years 
in confinement before success is attained, and those who make such asser- 
tions must have been unfortunate in their experiments. The instructions 
^yen to beginners in " Foreign Cage Birds " to enable them to distinguish 
cock from hen, and so guard against dishonest dealers, are very misleading 
—namely, to put cock or hen in a box cage, and then endeavour to catch 
them. That, of the birds so tested, the cock will make a noise, and the 
hen be silent, is, to say the least of it, an extraordinary statement, 
because the hens make as much, if not more noise under such circum- 
stances than the cocks. Nor can I understand why, in the same work, as 
to cockatiels, the author should say the hen does not whistle, when she 
has as loud a whistle as the male, and is often used as a call bird by 
the trappers. 

With regard to nesting arrangements, one recommends dgar boxes 
another oocoanut husks. Both have their claims upon the attention 
of the breeder, but, from obseryation, I have come to the conclusion that 
the strongest birds that I have reared this season were those hatched in a 
box. A ridiculous size, some fEuioiers would say, but nevertheless let 
them try my plan if they have the room, and. I am confident they will 
not regret it. Procure a box from the com merchant in which Berwick's 
3aking Powder has been packed. Into this place half a husk,^ filling the 
spaces all round with mortar ; there is then plenty of room left for the 
young to get exercise and aUow the hen to sit in peace on the next batch 
of eggs, which is generally laid before the young leave the nest. At one 
•end a hole is cut, not too big (to prevent the larger of the cockatiels from 
•entering) and not too high up, because the young in trying to get out 
strain their legs and become cripples. Below the hole a peg is fastened 
for the birds to alight upon. For convenience and ventilation I can back 
this against any contrivance. But still it is necessary to have a variety 
of nesting arrangements, as the hens are very fanciful, and not attending 
to this is often the cause of disappointment to amateurs. The young 
should be removed •to a nursery cage as quickly as possible. These cages 

a2 
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ahcmld have oonyement perohes ontaide for the oook to rest upon while 
leedixig the young throngh the wires. Strew the bottom of these cages 
with plenty of olean and thoroughly dry sand. I have only mentioned 
Imdgerigars, but the above plan, I find, answers satisfactorily for 
oobkatiels, tnrqnoisines, crimson backs, roiellas, pennants, and the 
Madagascar lore-bird. M. 

The writer of the sext letter does not approve of cocoanut husks. 
Well, doctors differ, we know, and will do so to the end of the 
chapter : 

I have a great preference for wild birds, if young, and from experience 
find them easy to breed with. As regards budgerigars, the cocoannt 
hosks are not half so desirable, from their tendency to harbour lice, as 
those made of day, in the shape of a tree stump, with a small hole in the 
side and a loose top ; these are suitable for many other foreign birds» 
Hofmeier's Yolk of Egg I find a grand food. 

FOBBION BiBD FaKCIEB. 

<< M.," as we have seen, having, in his letter quoted above, fallen 
foul of pretty well everyone who had already written on this subject, 
finds an adversary worthy of his prowess in one ** Pater," who 
writes as follows: 

Your oorrespondent ''M." went out of his way, upon the strength of 
his own brief experience, to perform the ungracious task of cavilUng over 
insignificant details in the only work which an TliTigliahman has ever 
produced upon the subject of foreign bird breeding. 

Whether budgerigars lay every day, or every other day, or whether 
they leave the nest at twenty-one or thirty days, must obviously depend 
upon special circumstances and conditions ; and just as some hens, from 
excess of vigour, will lay every day, so will some nests of young, from 
being exceptionally well fed, and having warm genial weather, leave 
their nests perhaps a fortnight earlier than others less favourably 
oiroumstanced and oared for. 

Then as to the use of sop whilst breeding budgerigars. I incline to 
favour its use for birds bred in cages, when the want of exerdse induces 
oonotipation and leads to fits ; but I have the authority of Mr. Gedney to 
deny, point blank, the statement that he has ever recommended sop fo' 
young birds ; on the contrary, he has never done so. So much for the 
accuracy of " M." thus far ! 

The next point in his letter is a misrepresentation of what has been 
flaid ID often— «nd so truly — ^that newly imported birds will not breed 
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Bnooeaaf nlly in oages until the second season. Evezyone who has tried 
the experiment will admit the truth of this statement. 

The very extraordinary results which have been attained by *' M." 
from his newly imported stock tempt me to remark that, in my opinion, 
he proves too much, especially as I ncYeir, in an experience of sixteen 
years as a budgerigar breeder, knew these birds breed out of doors in 
October. 

By far the most original and amusing part of '' M.'s " letter is the 
following : " In conclusion, permit me to advise those purchasing birds 
for breeding to avoid parrakeets that have been kept a long period 
without water. Setting aside the disgraceful cruelly of this pernicious 
system, birds kept in this unnatural state are useless for immediate 
breeding ; they may nest,, but in nine cases out of ten their eggs will be 
barren, or if hatched, the young die of paralysis. I have tried the 
experiment several times, and the result has been the same in all cases. 
But my present stock, imported by A. H. Jamrach, were all sent over 
well supplied with water, and the breeding &om these birds has been very 
satisfactory." Will it be believed that, in spite of this authoritative \ 
statement to the contrary, the whole of Mr. A. H. Jamrach' s budgerigars 
were imported without receiving one drop of water, either on the voyage 
or whilst they remained in his possession P I have visited his premises 
constantly during the period when Australian birds were arriving, and 
discussed, both with him and his colleagues, this question of water for 
budgerigars, remarking often, when looking at his immense stock, how 
well they did without it. Perhaps, after this exposure of the unreliability 
of " M.'s **faet8, it is unnecessary to go farther in controverting his other 
rambling statements ; but I must set him right as to the directions given 
in "Foreign Cage Birds" for distinguishing the cock from the hen 
budgerigar, because the author explains most clearly the fact that the 
male birds have all blue noses, whilst the cere across the nose of the 
hens is a pale buff, and the further test of the box cage has always been 
satisfactory whenever I have tried it ; although such a test is not likely 
to find favour with dealers and their friends, as it is a ready means of 
detecting the use of caustic, by the aid of which the noses of cocks are 
made brown, and the " faked ** birds are then sold as hens. 

A word or two as to blue mountain lories, and I have done. In my 
time I have spent ^0 upon the purchase of these birds, and although 
by no means difficult to acclimatise (no authority with whom I am 
acquainted says they are), yet, with all the appliances which experience 
could suggest and money secure, the results have been failures and 
*' fits." I think I know most of the owners of extensive aviaries in the 
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TTnited Kingdom, and I feel snre they will endorse my opinion that anoh 
a diet as the one recommended by *' M." wonld, in the cold season, kill 
as snrely, and almost as quickly, as prossic acid. Patib 

** G. fl. P." writes somewhat sarcastically ; but " M." is quite 
ready with a rejoinder : 

I am not disposed to enter the lists against so talented a bird breeder 
as " M./' because I cannot hold my own against a man who rears 100 
young budgerigars from imported birds bought at Christmas and last 
Easter, to say nothing of two broods of blue mountain lories, Madagascar 
lore birds, "and other parrakeets." I leave to abler hands the task 
of criticising this critic, and limit my remarks to a protest against his 
statement that foreign finches cannot be bred successfully, or, to quote his 
language of the bird dealer's shop, that " they do not pay." For a man 
who can breed blue mountain lories (two nests, remember, in one season) 
on a diet of eleven courses, to say that finches " do not pay," and are 
*' a gfreat trouble," is so remarkable, that I am almost tempted to ask 
if he ever tried them. At any rate, I have devoted myself to this 
delightful hobby for a considerable number of years — as well as parrakeet 
breeding — and I say unhesitatingly, that in indoor aviaries ^-rooms fitted 
as such — foreign finch breediug can be carried on with much greater 
success than any other branch of the fancy. As to the "trouble," one 
pan of canary and millet, and another of water, is all that is necessary, 
and this will compare fovourably, as regards "trouble," with such a 
conglomerate mixture as "M." describes in his nostrums for rearing 
lories. These birds have brush-tipped tongues, and they, in their wild 
state, live entirely upon honey extracted from the flowers of the gum 
tree, for which luscious food grated carrots, fruit, &c., may, in theory, 
be an excellent substitute ; but no man iu his senses would attempt to 
carry such a theory into actual practice, because the only chance of 
keeping blue mountain lories alive in confinement depends upon all green 
and soft food being withheld. 

In recommending foreign finch breeding to amateurs, I would advise 
beginners to confine their attention, at first, to the strong-billed, hardy 
yarieiies, the merits of each of which are pretty accurately described by 
Mr. Gtedney in his second volume. G H' P 

As I have no intention of entering into a controversy, I will 

acknowledge reading " G. H .P.'s" letter, and no more. I have no 

/•ambition to beooma an author, therefore can afford to be candid. Such 
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being the case, Mr. Editor, permit me to oontinne my remarks on the 
bine mountain lory, for the benefit of those who desire to try their hands 
at breeding rare birds. Unfortunately, I was much from home during 
the time these lories were nesting, and cannot be so precise as I should 
like. In the first place, finding they had mischievous propensities, I 
removed them to a small aviary, in which they were the only occupants. 
For nesting, I had a box 14in. long, 9in. high, lOin, wide, into which I 
fitted a cork spout, the length of the box ; at one end a hole was cut, 
and all round covered with cork. The first indication of nesting com- 
menced in February, and in about twenty-one days I heard the young were 
hatched. At the end of five weeks they forsook the nest. In June the 
old bird laid again, but whether the cock assisted the hen in incubation 
I cannot say for certain, having but little opportunity of watching their 
doings, but I am under the impression he did. I do not think there 
would be any difficulty for amateurs to breed the blue mountain ; the 
difficult part of the matter is getting a genuine pair. I have had these 
lories since June, ' 79. The former owner had them for about eighteen 
months, and he it was who gave me a list of different foods, which he 
obtained from a German naturalist. If " G. H. F." will only refer to 
the work by Mr. A. F. Wiener, F.Z.S., without question the best 
authority in England on foreign birds, he will find much the same kind 
of food recommended. This eminent amateur says : " Of all known 
lories, the Blue Mountain Lory most readily takes to a diet of seeds, 
eating chiefly canary seed. . . . Some writers on cage birds have called 
Swainson's Lorikeet a very delicate bird. This assertion is contradicted 
by the fact that I have kept these birds for years without difficulty. . • . 
I have before me the names of four amateurs who have successfully bred 
this parrot." » 

The following communications have all reference to *< M.'s '^ letter, 
and follow in order as received : 

I see " Pater " has replied to '' M.," and that in consequence a con- 
troversy has sprang up. Now I acknowledge I have not seen "M.'s'* 
letter, so the few lines I pen are simply given for the general beneflt. 
They set out facts which have fallen under my own notice, but which I 
regret do not tally with '* Pater's" experience. I simply touch on 
two points in his letter, viz., budgerigars breeding in October, and 
the test of the box cage in distinguishing the male from the female 
budgerigars. But to begin : I have a friend, Mr. Dowel, living in this 
town, to whom I go almost daily to spend an hour or so in chat about 
our different pets, and although I do not pretend to be a bird fancier, I 
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cannot help knowing something about bndgetigrars, seeing that my 
friend has an outdoor aviary with at least 100 budgerigars in it. 
These are all aviary-bred. Now, to prevent winter breeding, he took 
away, in the autumn, all the nests excepting two, and now (the 11th 
November) one has three young in it — ^feathers beginning to grow — and 
in the other nest are five or six, some nearly covered with feathers, and 
others apparently just hatched. My friend showed them to me directly 
he had finished reading ''Pater's" letter. Again, Mr. Dowel does 
not at all believe in the test of the box cage for distinguishing the sexes, 
for he has often had females which made the same noise as the males 
when he endeavoured to catoh them. He had not time to write himself, 
so asked me to pen these few lines. j -n.^^ 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 

I agree with what ''M." says with regard to budgerigars and blue 
mountain lories. Spenceb Nicholl. 

Having read "M.'s" statement, I was induced to purchase the book 
on ** Foreign Cage Birds," and from the knowledge I have acquired 
of the Australian parrakeets I must say *'M.'s" observations coincide 
with my experiences. "G. H. P." says that **M." criticises. I think 
the critddsms amount to correction. I am acquainted with two gentlemen 
who have frequently bred the pennant, the paleheaded parrakeet, 
rosellas, and the blue mountain lory; and as to the number of budgerigars 
bred by " M.," I have seen an aviary in Paris kept by a lady whose 
reg^nlar number per year amounts to between 300 and 400. I have 
always found newly imported budgerigars bred freely in the aviary. 

W. Bole. 

Three hundred or four hundred I How contemptible our two or 
three dozen look after that I And yet, to ensure profit, a much less 
number would be insufficient. 

The next writer takes " Pater's " side of the controversy against 
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M." has collected literary matter on a subject he has not under- 
stood; further, I cannot believe that anyone having a long practical 
experience, which " M." credits himself with, would pen so contentious 
and barren a letter ; it also lacks that feeling of friendship for which 
amateurs are proverbial. I had prepared an answer to his ungracious 
and misleading remarks, but have been anticipated by " Pater." 

I also frequently visit the importers' dep6ts, and can fully bear 
out ''Pater" as to Austntlian budgerigars not receiving one drop of 
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water either on the passage or daring the time th^y are in irnxKirtem* 
hands, and their splendid condition has caused me to regret that larger 
birds cannot be imported in the same way, as I am satisfied the 
scanty snpply of pntrid water the poor things receive during a long 
passage lays the fonndation of many fatal ailments. Continental-bred 
bndgerigars are an exception, and they reqnire water. 

Newly imported bndgerigars will breed freely if tamed loose into » 
large qniet place, bnt I never heard of them breeding in a cage antil the 
second season. A friend of mine early this year bought five pairs of 
newly imported bndgerigars, which he tamed into a large loft, and 
supplied them with hanging oocoanut husks; they commenced laying 
immediately, and there are now forty-seven young birds all in the best 
of health and plumage. a „ 

But " Pater " is not allowed to have it aU his own way : 

My experience in breeding budgerigars difiFers from that of " Pater." 
He says, " I never, in an experience of sixteen years as a budgerigar 
breeder, knew these birds breed out of doors in October." In my 
out-door aviary two newly imported budgerigars made their nest in 
a hole in some rockwork, about 3ft. from the ground. On Ist Oct. the 
first young one fully fiedged left the nest ; on the 6th Oct. the second ; 
on the 8th Oct. the third ; on the 11th Oct. ^e fourth ; and on the 20th 
Oct. two more, making in all six healthy young birds which have since, 
as Mr. Gedney says, ''been able to scratch for themselves." They 
were left aU through completely alone, only a little hard boiled ^gg being 
given them once or twice a week. j, ^^^^^^ ^f^J^o^, 

"Naturaliat" contradicts "Pater" point blank, and says he 
received 300 pairs of budgerigars from Australia in December : 

The breeding of budgerigars is so interesting, amusing, simple, and 
profitable that I have no doubt in a few years it will be as general as 
canary breeding, when after a time they may assume a diversity of coloursl 
I have ahready noticed in those aviary-bred an indication of the green 
taming yellow. On the continent budgerigars are bred by thousands for 
exportation, and the day is not distant when we shall receive talking 
budgerigars from Qermany as well as the best singing canaries and 
piping buUfinches. 

Budgerigars breed best when they have their liberty in a room, loft, or 
any out-house made wind and water proof. For food I give canary and 
millet seed, slices of apple and watercress daring the winter, and almost 
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9XLJ green food in the anmmer, and when there is an increase in the family 
a little hard-boiled egg daily. For nesting in, a swing coooannt hnsk, 
properly wired, cannot be improyed on. Owing to Australian seasons 
being just the opposite to onrs, I have found all birds from that quarter 
irregolar in monlting the first year or two, and therefore also in breeding. 
For a long time I have given all my birds a little cooked mutton fat^ 
and it is surprising to see how soon it disappears and the good it does 
them. r 

LOBT. 

I have a pair of* budgerigars nesting in a large cage with a pair of 
Java sparrows and Napoleon and orange bishops. The budgerigars were 
always *' cocks of the walk," but lived on tolerably good terms with 
their companions until the morning when the first young one was hatched, 
when the hen seized one of the Javas, and, with the assistance of the 
cock, simply trod and pecked the Java — a fine bird — ^to death, before I 
could rescue it. I had always understood from the books I have read 
that weavers and Javas were quarrelsome, and that they were generally 
masters in any company; but my brief experience has certainly not 
justified any such idea. 

I think Mr. Gedney says young budgerigars leave the nest when about 
a fortnight old, and are independent of their parents in about another 
seven days ; but my three young ones did not leave the nest until they 
were a month and four days old, and now they are six weeks old. The 
parents still feed them, and they return to the nest each night. 

Another thing has puzzled me. The cock, who fed the hen most 
assiduously during the time she was sitting, now drives her about the 
cage, and will scarcely permit her to leave the nest at all. The other day, 
when all the young ones were out, and the cock busy feeding them, the 
hen was ** frisking " about inside the nest, and kept bringing mouthfnls 
of dust and coooanut ashes to the entrance and dropping them out into 
the cage. This she did on two days. Is she preparing to lay again ? 

A Novice. 

In all probability, as these birds invariably use the same nesting 
place, season after season, clearing it out thoroughly after each 
brood. 

As there appears to be a diversity of opinion with fiinciers respecting 
the commencement and termination of the breeding season of budgerigars, 
it may be interesting to some to hear that I have two hens at the present 
time in my outdoor aviary sitting on eggs which I expect will be hatched 
in two or three days. The hens commenced breeding in March last, and 
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liave reared np to the present time eighteen healthy yonng ones, a pair 

of which are now sitting on eggs laid amongst the seed hnsks at the 

bottom of a cage (snoh as canaries are usually exhibited in at shows), in 

which I had occasion to put them for storage. Whether the hen will 

hatch the eggs or not in such an unnatural and awkward place remains 

to be proved, but she is at the present time sitting very closely upon 

ihem. Unfortunately they are laid so dose to the door that I have to 

disturb her every day when replenishing the seed box, but the hand is no 

sooner withdrawn from the cage than one is upon the eggs again. I have 

never found it necessary to give the old birds anything in addition to the 

ordinary food when the young are in the nest. -r, n. /xt : i.\ 

" ±c. U. ^^orwion). 

Continmng the subject of budgerigar breeding, "J. O. L." writes, 
and " M. R. C. S." repUes : 

I bought a pair of imported birds about two years ago, but the hen 
died soon after. I bought another hen and introduced her to the 
widower, in an ordinary breeding cage, and gave them a cocoa-nut husk 
for nest ; after a time the hen commenced going into the husk, and could 
be heard nibbling and biting the husk inside; a few mornings after, 
happening to look inside the cage, I found an egg in the cage bottom ; I 
put it gently inside the husk, thinking perhaps she might lay the others 
inside, but next morning I found two broken eggs on the cage bottom, 
and the morning after, noticing the extraordinary behaviour of the cock, 
I looked and found the i>oor hen dead inside the husk. It was in 
the month of September that she died, and I should like the opinion 
of those who have had some experience in breeding budgerigars as 
to the cause of death, as she was not egg-bound. I bought another 
pair (aviary bred) about a month ago, and hope to have better luck 
next time. The person I bought them of said they were only six months 
old, but I think they must be older, as they are g^ood-size birds and 
in full plumage. However, I hope I shall not have to wait two years, 
although Mr. Qedney, in his article on budgerigars, which appeared in 
The Baxaar a few years ago, says they will not breed under two years 

""• J. O. L. 

As to the breeding of budgerigars, I can assure ''J. O. L." that 
of all the foreign birds I have ever possessed none nest so readily 
as these little birds ; in fact, the fear has been with me to prevent them 
from nesting so freely, and it is not until suffering many losses that I 
was induced to take greater precautions in mating my birds, which 
I do not recommend until the spring is far advanced or warmer weather 
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sets in. Badgerigara should be treated during the winter and oold 

months similar to canaries, the sexes kept apart, and mated with the 

advent of warm weather, when they will go to nest almost at onoe, 

and oontinne throngh the summer; if not kept separated they will 

be sure to go to nest dnring the winter, and one looks into the aviary to 

find the hen egg-bonnd or dead upon the nest. This has happened 

to me several times this winter with hens that reared several broods 

last summer. I have found that newly imported birds breed freely in 

a bird room or aviary ; of course, if kept in a cage they require to be 

tamed down, which needs time. I have had them nest in a fortnight 

from having them from the dealers', but it was in the summer time. 

I have had young budgerigrars of my own breeding go to nest when 

five months old, so that to say they will not nest until two years 

is misleading. I find hollow logs and nest boxes, made out of cigar 

boxes, most suitable for their nesting, so also cocoanut husks ; these 

latter I place as high up in the aviary as possible, and have the hole near 

the top. The food and treatment is most simple, canary and millet being 

almost all that is necessary, though I generally give bread crumbs with 

hard boiled yolk of fresh egg every two or three days, a few hemp seeds 

occasionally, also a little watercress, groundsel flowers, and flowering 

grass ; millet in the ear is very much relished, it affords the birds great 

enjoyment in pecking it. The young birds are pretty littlS fellows, and, 

before being fully fledged, wUl often be seen peeping out of the nest, and 

very often push one another out on to the aviary floor ; nevertheless, the 

old birds find them, and feed them the same ; it is best to leave them 

alone, though I used to return them to the nest if possible. The seed 

must be so placed that the youngsters can easily get at it, for they 

cannot fiy or seek it as their parents can. Perhaps the better plan is to 

scatter a little seed daily on the aviary floor, where the young birds will 

soon learn to eat and find for themselves. M B C S 

The correspondence is continued by Messrs. James C. Lyell and 
J. H. A. Schwabe, who import Bengalis into it, and we allow them 
to remain for convenience, though somewhat out of place iii a 
chapter on budgerigars : 

As the variations in the plumage of the budgerigar, that I pointed out 
as likely to occur before long, have, according to Dr. Karl Buss, ahready 
taken place in Germany, perhaps like variations have happened in this 
country, where there are so many breeders of this choice bird. Anyone 
having seen in his own, or iu another's aviary, any abnormally feathered 
specimens, would do well to chronide the same, for the sake of putting 
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•on xeoord when and wliere saoh variation oomm^noed. Although it is 
now some three and a half oentoriefl since the canary was introduced into 
Europe, it has not taken all that time to produce the several distinct 
yairieties now in existence, most of which have existed for time out of 
mind. Does not De Hervieux, writing more thaa 160 years ago, specify 
various kinds P The canary was probably bred dear yellow and buff, 
within a very short time of its introduction, but alteration in its form 
would take more time than variation in its feather. 

The budgerigar being got dear yellow or pied, it will then be an object 
to breed it to specific marking. For instance, the wing coverts and 
primaries being retained as in the original bird, the rest of the plumage 
might be bred all yellow, excepting the blue throat marks ; or, retaining 
the bine tail and throat spots, the rest of the plumage all yellow would be 
a pleasing variation. Thus the budgerigar would become a fancier's 
bird ; for, however more beautiful the original might be considered by 
many than even such varieties as I have suggested, the fancier values 
nature's productions much less than his own, by which I mean those that 
nature has allowed the breeder to produce by the power of his reason for 
himself. The budgerigar is already, like the canary, established in 
Europe, and will remain, supposing no more were imported, as there is 
now no fear of it being lost. What variation it will first show in form is 
not so easy to predict. Breeders must wait till nature grives them some 
sport on which to work. Perhaps a crested variety may spring up soon. 
In the JFMld of 23rd April, 1859, Mr. Thomas Moore, Fareham, Hants 
(the name reminds a pigeon &ncier of Pope's friend,, the apothecary of 
Abchurch-lane), advertised '* a pair of English bred shell paroquets, 
j62." Can anyone record an earlier breeding of them in Europe P 

Begarding the white and pied Bengalese, I never said what mannikins- 
they were bred from, so where am I incorrect P All I know about them 
is what Mr. Gedney says : '* These Bengalese are produced in Japan 
from mannikins," and I should hardly suppose the Japanese bred them 
from AMoan biras. j^^^ ^, Ltell. 

Dr. Karl Buss, the author of the large and beautifully illustrated 
work, "Die Fremdl&ndischen Stubenvogel," desires me to send you the 
following answer to the remarks which have appeared with reference to 
his artide on "The Budgerigar." 

Dr. Buss is quite willing to answer all questions which either "G. M." 
or any other amateur has or may put regarding the natural history, treats 
ment, and breeding of the budgerigar. For the present he points out 
only the following : 
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1. The bndfi^gar already shows varieties in breeding. Dr. Bnss him- 
self possesses in his colleoidon a young cock bird which is yellow like a 
canary on the back and tail ; and Count Soedem exhibited, at a show at 
Berlin in March last, a pair the whole plumage of which was dark yellow 
instead of green. Dr. Buss is of opinion that this degeneration of the 
budfi^rigar will not take 300 years, as was the case with the canary, but, 
perhaps, in fifty years more budgerigars will be as yellow as canaries. 

2. It happens not only with budgerigars, but with other small parra- 
keets, and even canaries, that severa.! hens breed together in one nest box. 
Yet even with only one pair we frequently find fledged young birds 
nestlings, and efi^ in the nest at the same time ; and as the hen begins 
to lay again before the first young ones are entirely fledged, the new eggs 
«re hatched more by the young birds than by the old hen. 

3. To live a long time, months and even years, without water, is not a 
peculiarity of the budgerigar alone ; ,they have it in common with nearly 
=all parrots and parrakeets. ''G. M/' is probably thinking of the grey 
parrots, which die when they get water. Dr. Buss has seen a large green 
parrot, which had remained in the possession of a lady a very long time 
without having taken any water. However, this is not natural, and most 
-die very miserably if deprived of it. 

4. Mr. J. 0. Lyell is not quite correct in stating that the white, fswy, 
«nd yellow or Nankin Japanese Bengalis descend from the African 
bronze mannikin or hooded finch {Spermestea cuc\dlata) , and the French 
dealers err in saying that they come from the spice birds (Spermestes 
^punctvlaria). Dr. Buss has bred them very frequently, and proved that 
they descend from the small brown bird called, in the list of the Zoologi- 
cal Ghirdens of London, sharp tailed finch (Spermestes acuticauda), which 
the dealers call bronze mannikin, the habitat of which is, however, not 
Africa, but India. -r rr a a 

* J. H. A. SOHWABE. 

The following "Notes" call for no particular notice from us ; they 
are printed as received, and chiefly treat of — 

Ego-binding in Budgerigabs. 

I have long made a oarefol study of this complaint, and, after numerous 
•experiments, at last arrived at the conclusion that beyond endeavouring 
to relieve the birds so suffering with the usual remedies, which 
liine times out of ten fail, there is no certain cure for this disease. 
Finding this to be the case, I turned my attention to the cause and 
its prevention. After trying various things to provide the hens with 
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proper materials to form the clialk of which the shell is composed — 
for it is not having these materials which is the tme canse of the 
complaint — ^I discovered that the hens that were supplied with tnrfs, 
sand, and powdered cnttle-fish, placed on a shelf fixed in the aviary for 
this pnrpose, were not afflicted with egg-binding. The bndgerigars will 
«at the tnrf s till hardly any of the earth is left, therefore the tnrf s shonld 
not be changed too often. If the mould be damp, the birds will reject 
them ; the sand and powdered cnttle-fish to be given fresh every morning. 
In winter, torf shonld be thoroughly dried and the grass polled off, becanse 
green food in the cold weather is apt to bring on inflammation of the 
bowels. I shonld also advise breedeirs to give millet seed verysparingly, 
as this food makes the egf^ passage extremely fat» and adds to the 
mischief. Once a week I give a small quantity of this seed mixed with 
the sand, not the canary seed, and find no bad results therefrom, but a 
regular supply brings on constipation and debility. q -^ 

I have read with great interest the note upon "Egg-Binding in Budge- 
rigars," by '* G. M." It is certainly a very valuable piece of information^ 
And I beg to say that I quite agree with it in all respects except one, 
and that is, that "green food in the cold weather is apt to bring on 
inflammation of the bowels." Now, green food in cold weather is not 
likely to cause inflammation of the bowels, provided it be of the right 
isort, and the birds be healthy. I give it to my budgerigars evezy day 
when I can get it, and to see them fly down upon it one would imagine 
th^ had had none for months past. I have also noticed how very fond 
they are of having it given to them wet. They roll in it and amuse 
themselves, and me too, by playing "tug of war." It is very seldom 
that they bathe in the fountains provided for their playmates, the canaries^ 
whom they tease dreadfully by holding them by the tail, much to their 
«wn amusement and the annoyance of their victims. 

In the cold garden aviary I described I have two or three nests of 
young budgerigars just hatched ; in fact, one nest was hatched three days 
before the late severe frost (1880-81). 

Some time ago I saw a " Note" in which it was stated that mules had 
been produced from a pennant and a rosella. For some time I have 
noticed one of my roseUas paying great attentions to a pennant parrakeet. 
Whether the rosellas are a veritable pair or not is a hard matter to say. 
However, several times the rosella has been seen feeding the pennant, 
and I have therefore eome to the conclusion that they have mated ; I 
sincerely hope I am not in error. If matters progress favourably, I hope 
in process of time to be able to announce in those columns which are 
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kindly aet apart for bird lovers to diaonss yariouB matters of particular 
interest, the addition of some very yalnable mnles to my collection. How- 
ever, egg-binding is the subject from which I have wandered. When 
hens are abont to ]ay» it is a very good plan to place a piece of fat — 
dripping will do^in the aviary. I have found it advisable also to 
soak the seed. One morning, when replacing the bath in a large breeding^ 
oage, in which there were a pair of Bengaleae and their nest of four yonngr 
ones, I saw the hen bird greedily devouring some millet seeds which 
were well soaked, having been under the pan all the previous day. Since 
then I have soaked a little millet and canary, and the budgerigars as well 
as some other birds have gone to it and had their fill, evidently preferring^ 
it to the dry seed. I also place egg shell, old mortar, and salt in the 
aviary, which I believe is very beneficial to all the inmates. I may say, 

• 

Hi condusion, that if a hen be found quite prostrated, three drops of 
liquid ergot, dropped into the bill, and a little castor oil carefully painted 
round the vent, by means of a smiJl camel-hair brush, will prove a 
very reliable remedy. I myself have found it to succeed in every case. 

JosiAH WbinxIiBtof, Jun. 

I have read *' G. M.'s " letter on '' Egg-Binding in Budgerigars " with 
much pleasure, and, I think, with profit, and if he will give me his advice 
on the following I will thank him. Last Christmas I had a nest of two 
budgerigars, and the young got on very well until about six weeks old, 
when they both (to me) most unaccountably died. They appeared in 
capital condition, and almost as big as the old ones. I parted with my 
birds at that time. This summer I have set up again, and I have had 
another nice nest of four young ones, but at the age of five weeks they 
all dropped off again. Can " G. M." explain the reason P This last lot 
I had taken away from the old ones, and put into another room, as I 
thought they were too cold in my bird room (which is an attic at the 
top of the house, and which has been as low as SOdeg.). They were able 
to eat, and apparently to help themselves all right. There is one thing 
which I cannot get my birds to eat, and that is sop. ^^ p 

They only require " sop " when there are young ones in the nest. 



Zebba Finches and Bubgebigabs. 

The following writers mix up zebra finches and budgerigars so 
Inextricably that we were forced to include them here or omit them 
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altogether, which we were reluctant to do, as they contain much 
that will doubtless interest many of our readers : 

I have had a pair of zebra finches for just a year now, bnt have met 
with great disappointment in them, as, although they have laid many 
eggs, they wonld never sit their time oat. I have since turned them into 
an attic, with a pair of budgerigars, and as they are now sitting, I have 
hopes of some result. Can anyone explain their frequent failures P and 
are they ever known to eat their eggs, as hens do P for I frequently found 
eggshells at the bottom of the cage, but could not ascertain whether 
they had fallen out of the nest or had been partly eaten. I may add 
that I always kept them supplied with old mortar, and never interfered 
with them. Although I have had my budgerigars just a year, and have 
turned them into the attic above mentioned, they show no signs of 
nesting yet. I have given them both cocoanut husks and logs of rotten 
wood. I am sure they are a pair, as one has quite a blue nose and the 
other a brown. They are in the best of health and always have been, 
but I am surprised they do not nest or show signs of it. Ever since I 
had them they have always been caressing and feeding one another. 

It may be of use to some fellow beginners in the fanpy to state that I 
have repeatedly saved my hen zebra finch from death by egg-binding by 
the use of a Uttle sweet oil and a camel-hair brush ; of course, the most 
delicate handling is necessary. I should be afraid bo say how many eggs 
she has laid smoe I had her. Budobbioab. 

In reply to ''Budgerigar," I may say that though zebra 'finches 
have been known to eat their eggs, . it is exceedingly rare for them 
to do so. When an ^%% falls from the nest and is broken, in nine 
cases out of ten the birds will eat it up, but to crack the shell and 
devour the contents is a piece of barbarity of which few zebras are 
capable. This is much more likely to happen with cage-bred birds 
of the fourth or fifth generation, because in them their natural love 
for their progeny becomes, to some extent, dimmed by the constant 
interference of their owner. I presume that "Budgerigar" is giving 
his birds stimulating food (ants' eggs and preserved ^^ ; he does not 
say so, but it is utterly impossible to do any fi^ood without. When fed 
simply on millet and canary seed they will often build a nest, and even lay 
eggs ; but, from want of more stimulating food, they are disinclined ta 
carry the matter any farther. Should the present sitting result in 
nothing, I would advise that the birds be placed for a short time in a 
small cage, without any nesting basket or nesting material whatever^ 
and fed (besides their usual seed) on ants' eggs and Hofmeier's Dried 

H 
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Yolk of Egg : if they have not been aconstomed to the former hitherto, 
give seed only in the hottwn of the cage, and soatter the soaked ants' 
^ggs among it ; they will soon oome to like them immensely. At the 
end of a week or ten days I wonld transfer them to a larger cage, or th® 
attic, and supply them with nesting materials ; shonld they again prove 
disappointing, I wonld get rid of them and procure another pair. Some 
zebras never breed snccessfnlly. 

Budgerigars are a long while in making up their minds, but when they 
once begin there is generally no mistake about the results. Patience is 
a great virtue, and to bird fanciers especially it is indispensable. 

I have seen it stated once or twice, both by " Budgerigar " and others, 
that the agency for Preserved Yolk of Egg has been given up ; they are 
evidently unaware that it can be purchased in tins of nearly all grocers. 

Wm. Satchell. 



CocoANUT Husks por Bsbedd^g in. 

We quite agree with the writer of the following " Note," that 
cocoanut husks, properly prepared, make the very best of nests, not 
only for budgerigars, but for almost aU the small finches : 

I have, during the last season, obtained from half-a-dozen pairs of 
budgerigars, in an outdoor aviary, forty young birds, nearly all of which 
have done well, and some of the old birds, alter moulting, are again nest- 
ing. I have at this moment one husk containing several young birds, 
hatched last Sunday. I believe the secret of this good fortune (as some 
people would call it) is in providing the birds with proper inducements to 
nest. For two seasons I tried cigar boxes, other boxes, and virgin cork, 
with poor success, in fact, I began to have little faith in the reported 
breeding of foreign birds in this country. One day a friend was looking 
at my birds, and advised me to clear out the rubbish (as he called the 
boxes and a few miserable cocoanut husks, almost in pieces through bad 
wiring, and which the birds seemed to go in fear of), and provide proper 
oocoanut husks, at the same time giving me the address of a party who 
had supplied him with West Indian husks, which are very similar in 
fibre to the rotten wood Australian birds nest in when in the wild state. 
Turquoisines, cockatiels, and red rumps I find take to husks readily, and 
birds making their own nests appear to approve of them, as I have found 
nests in the inside of husks. To protect the old and young birds from 
the cold, "S. S.'s " remarks as to the wiring are very important. 

T. S. 
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Makipttlited Bibds. 

The next two letters treat of a much controverted point, and, 
althoagh they are utterly contradictory of one another, they are both 
quite right. With regard to " manipulated birds,'' we are inclined 
to think the notion has emanated from the brain of some suspicious 
^< amateur," and never had any existence in fact. 

Seeing the lettjer of ''Budgerigar/' it ooonrred to mo that it ooinoided 
with my own experience, and I think I can safely state that he has been 
*" diddled " by a dealer. The number of manipulated budgerigars about 
is astonishing ; I have found out that I also have been swindled. I found 
it out as soon as I had read Mr. Gedney's book, where he describes the 
colour of the hen bird's nose as pale buff ; the manipnlated birds ore 
brown. I obtained a hen from Mr. Gtedney, and found that the nose 
was ahnost white. I am almost certain '' Budgerigar '' has been trying 
to breed from two cocks. I think it ought to be exposed as much as 
possible, that the dealers sear the noses of the cock birds to make them 
pass muster as hens, for the latter die in scores coming over, as they are 
much more delicate than the cock 'birds. I should be much obliged, and 
so would, no doubt, the uninitiated, if you gave this letter publiciiy. 

AUATBUB. 

« Amateur "soon got an answer, which we will hope was con- 
vincing. 

"Amateur" seems to think that hen budgerigars should have only 
white or pale buff ceres. Now these birds often change the colour of the 
oere, so tbat it is rather hard upon dealers to accuse them, as a body, 
of committing fraud. There are dishonest dealers, no doubt, but respect- 
able shopkeepers would not think it worth their while to resort to doctor- 
ing cock birds. 

For my part, I agree with Dr. Earl Buss upon the point that brown- 
nosed hens are the best and strongest, and seldom subject to egg bind- 
ing ; while those with the light colour are just the reverse. In fact, 
from a long experience, I never purchase any but those with a good 
brown nose. ^ Eussell. 

In nestlings, and young females that have not bred, the cere is 
smooth and pale ; we have even met with some of a milk-blue tinge, 
but as soon as the birds have reached maturity it becomes rough 
and brown, as Mr. Bussell very correctly remarks. 

h2 
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Other Kn^DS of Fabbaeeets. 

Leaving budgerigars, we pass on to other Idnds of parrakeets, and 
insert, by way of preface to this sub-section, a letter signed " Vicar,"^ 
which, we doubt not, will be read with pleasure : 

I have taken occasion lately to object to the Barraband parrakeet being 
olasaed with the rose ringed ; my reasons are confirmed by observation of 
the manners, disposition, and appearance of the parrakeet called Ilook 
Pepper, or black tailed, the tail of which is so similar to that of the 
Barraband, bnt I do not desire to enter again npon my reasons for this 
protest. I wish to point ont how the ways of the Bine Monntain lorikeet 
(Swainson's), and the pnrple capped lory, from the Molnccas, justify 
their being systematically allied. Their voices and droll ways are almost^^ 
identical, as also their manner of feeding. I was so fortnnate lately as to 
see a pair of these gorgeons birds, the pnrple caps, at a dealer's in Paris, 
and I lately tnmed them into .my great aviary ; they were so gentle with 
me that I feared they might be danced npon by the bine mountains or 
dntched by the Great Edectns. However, I found that, whilst gentle to- 
other birds, they could hold their own, even with the Edectns ; and truly 
magnificent they are as they swing by one claw from the roof and wrestle^ 
with each other, showing the brilliant yellow barring of the under wings, 
which ornament (generally out of sight), they have in common with tho 
blue mountains. They were feeding on sop, and I was disconcerted by 
being informed by two dealers that they must be weaned on to seed, or 
apoplexy would be their fate; however, when at the Zoological *' Cham- 
ber of Horrors," I saw a fine pair, of which the keeper informed me thai 
they had lived in the gardens two years on sop. I find that the use of 
Indian meal, as also of freshly boiled e^, turns the sop sour after 
twenty-four hours. I am now giving the sop, either mixed with brown 
sugar alone, or else with stewed apple. This for the lories and parra- 
keets, but for the orioles (I do not mean weavers) and robins I gave 
that mixture for which Mr. Abrahams sent the redpe. Vicvr 

Once more " M." comes forward, and discourses oracularly con- 
cerning red-headed love-birds, which Mr. Gedney, in his work on 
Parrots, says he has succeeded in breeding. This we do not doubt, 
for we see no reason why they should not be as successfully reared 
as any other variety, providing they are kept in a comfortable 
aviary, where a TyimimiiTn temperature of 75deg. Fahr. can be main- 
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tainecL '' M.,*' howeyer^ thinks it is impossible ; but let him speak 
for himself : 

Some writers have stated they have bred the red-headed love birds. I 
never had any snccess myself, bnt, not being satisfied with my own 
endeavonrs, I have made caref ol inquiries, and cannot find one anthentio 
instance of these birds nesting either in a bird room or aviary, and this I 
am snre can be endorsed by well-known amateurs— though a parly adver* 
tised a short time since in The BcusacMr a pair of aviary-bred red-headed 
love birds for sale. Mr. A. Wiener says, in his interesting and truthful 
remarks on foreign birds : " No red-headed love birds have been bred in 
captivity as yet, and, therefore, it does not matter much whether 
amateurs obtain a real pair or not ; ** and I understand this opinion is 
shared in by that eminent authority on these matters, Dr. Karl Buss. 
That some authorities on parrakeets should describe the blue mountain 
lory te be difficult of acclimatising, and that this bird will not thrive on 
seed, does seem most singular. I have had a pair for a year and . a half 
in a small outdoor aviary (for I soon found out that they are dangerous 
company to keep with other birds), and reared two neste successfully. 
Food : Canary, oats, millet, Indian com, monkey nuts, a small quantity 
of hemp seed, boiled rice, fruit, two dates every other day, carrot 
sprinkled with maw seed, flowery g^ass, and any green stuff that came 
to hand. But I cannot recommend these birds as desirable acquisitions 
to a collection. The difficulty of distinguishing the sex, the disagreeable 
noise they make, and the danger of placing them with other birds are all 
against them. In fact, all the lory tribe that I have had anything to do 
with have been a source of great expense and disappointment. Few 
breeders, I think, have tried the pretty Madagascar love bird. It is a 
pity, for they are very interesting in their habits, and, once settled in an 
aviary, they breed and stand our climate extremely well, and are deserv- 
ing the attention of all interested in rearing foreign birds. ■»■ 

The statements of the above writer about blue mountain lories 
caused some excitement, and, as one of our contributors says, *' Some- 
thing like a controversy sprang up in consequence;" but Atidi 
altercmi partem is our motto, and we give both sides of the question, 
which our readers must decide for themselves : 

A correspondent seems to have stated that his blue mountain lories 
have flourished upon a great variety of diet, whereupon another corre^ 
spondent has written contravening this, and Mr. G«dney's stetement that 
they should be fed upon soft food, by saying that^ success with them 
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oan only oome by soft food and green food being entirely withheld, which 
also the dealers say. I have a magnificent pair; the hen purchased 
Feb., 1877, from an aviary, the cock from Abraham's in the spring of 
this year. These birds have had access, in company with a great number 
of other birds, to an almost unlimited supply of apples, dandelion, soaked 
baked omsts mixed with Indian meal and sugar, besides hemp and the 
usual seeds, and sometimes to milk and water mixed with honey or 
sugar, also figs and grapes. They are in splendid health. 

Gbegobt Smabt. 

I have often heard my friends and others say they should feel much 
pleasure in keeping a pair of those very beautiful and amusing birds, the 
blue mountain lories (Psittaciis Swainsoni), but have been deterred from 
doing BO by reading in certain books that these birds only live on soft 
food, honey, &c., and that they are very liable to fits. To my surprise, I 
now find this matter of soft food and fits to be a great mistake, for 
having occasion to call on a dealer in St. Gtoorge-street, E., for a tin of 
Hofmeier's Preserved Yolk of Eggs, I noticed one cage in particular, 
among the many others, with eight pairs of very magnificent blue 
mountain lories, the colours of which quite dazzled my eyes. I 
mentioned to the dealer the trouble they gave to keep alive on 
honey and other soft food, but he seemed to enjoy my ignorance, and 
laughing said to me, "You foolish man, you have been reading some 
of that trash copied from the experience of forty years back ! See 
what these birds eat, and please, just come up-stairs." I did so, 
and to my surprise he showed me about fifty pairs of these beautiful 
birds all eating canary seed, and I may add that I noticed no 
trace of any other kind of food. In the same room there were 
hundreds of other birds, as pennants, rosellas, and a host of other 
parrots of which I do not remember the names. Then he took us — for I 
had a friend with me — up another flight of steps, into a room filled with 
birds of every description, small finches, oockatiels, green budgerigars and 
yellow budgerigars, &c., all comfortable together. In short, the whole 
house is full of birds, and the owner does not mind what length of time 
he spends in explaining to you how to manage, feed, and breed birds ; 
so out of my intention only to buy a tin of egg yolk, I spent a very 
pleasant and instructive afternoon. q Chattdb 

Mountain lories are most amusing and beautiful birds, very suitable 
for the cage or aviary, and any demand could be met at reasonable 
prices ; but I and many of my friends have found them an expensive 
hobby, as, with few exceptions, they are carried oS by fits when, to all 
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appearances, in the beat of health. I haye examined a number after 
death, and they have shown no signs of wasting from lung disease during 
winter or summer, bnt have been too fat. Being so different in this 
respect from other Australian birds causes me to think they would stand 
our winters well on suitable food. I quite agree with *' G. H. P.'g " 
remarks. There can be no doubt they require a plentiful supply of 
honey, or a substitute, but not green food; ripe oranges and apples 
I have found too relaxing after a time. I am sure any information 
from those who have kept them over fifteen months in this country or 
elsewhere would be highly appreciated. Blub Bobin 



Talking Lories. 

The following is of interest, as it supports the view, too often 
questioned nowadays, that Bechstein was an accurate observer of 
the birds he described, and wrote from his personal knowledge of 
them: 

Can anyone inform me whether they have ever known a talking purple- 
capped or Oeram lory P Bechstein says it is the best talker of the whole 
parrot tribe, and Mr. G^edneysays much the same. Bnt after a consider- 
able experience of many varieties of parrots, I have never met with a 
talking lory, and, therefore, I should be glad to hear of an authentic case. 
I do not doubt that there may be such. I have no doubt that in every 
species of parrot there are individuals capable of becoming good talkers. 
In all books written on cage birds that I have ever seen, two ^y<^lT^a,^ 
pointe as to talking birds are entirely missed. One is that individuals of 
the same species differ in power of learning as much as individual men do ; 
and the other is that, contrary to what the books say, sex makes all the 
difference, hen birds hardly ever learning to talk. Let me also correct 
another mistake. Macaws, far from being the bad talkers represented, 
are some of the best, if they are cock birds. ^ q Dittton 

To the above query the following answer was received : 

An acquaintance of mine has a purple-capped lory that speaks better 
and more distinctly than any bird I have ever heard. Her voice is soft 
and childlike. She also whistles, mews like a cat, and imitates various 
domestic sounds. In speaking of her I advisedly make use of the feminine 
pronoun, as the bird has incontestably proved her sex by laying a number 
of eggs. Q 
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The Quakes-yesteb Cockatul. 

The quaker- vested cockatiel is a general favourite, and a great 
deal has been written about him in " Bird Notes," from which the 
following letters are selected : 

I shonld like to say a few words about oookatiels {FsittoMfis Nova 
SollomdioR) breeding in oonfinement. 

Mr. G^edney describes them as always nesting on the ground, and adds 
that he oould not find one instance of their not doing so. Now, both in 
my aviary and in that of a lady whom I know, they build in hollow logs 
or boxes covered with ooik, which are nailed high up on the wall. This 
was not because they had no nesting place on the ground, for I afforded 
them one or two snug places where they might have built. 

Because they happen to breed behind briclbs in confinement I cannot 
see any reason why this should be their habit when wild, especially as 
ihey are not particularly fipround birds by nature, and I should think it 
is quite probable that they do build in the spouts of the gum trees. 

Although I am sorry to find fault with or contradict Mr. Gredney, still, 
at the same time, I do not like to hear Mr. Gould's splendid works picked 
to pieces in any way, unless in case of absolute certainty ; and the subject 
of cookatiels' nesting places is not the only instance, for, in the chapter 
on turquoisines, Mr. Gredney says: "Gk>uld, in his magnificent work 
upon the birds of Australia, reveals a lamentable ignorance of the most 
important details concerning the turquoisines, &c., &c. ; and assures us 
that the sexes can only be distinguished by internal examination ; also he 
Bays the same of the budgerigar and several other varieties." Well ! I 
am almost positive that the pair of budgengars in the work referred to 
are illustrated, the one with the blue cere and the other with the brown 
over the beaks. ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Personally we can confirm the above, as our own cockatiels have 
invariably acted as here described. A correspondent, " G.," writes 
in the same sense, as follows : 

I quite agree with Mr. H. D. Astley that Mr. Gedney has made a 
mistake as to the general habit of cockatiels to nest on the ground 
— of course, I do not doubt his birds doing as he describes, but they are 
the exception. Mine breed in a box right up against the ceiling, so that 
no bird, or even mouse, can get on the box and patter about overhead, a 
proceeding which the cockatiels seem to consider very objectionable, as 
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they xefoBe to oooapy any other box or neBting^ place save the one 
deaoribed, to which they have retnmed again and again. 

Mr. Ck>ald'B magnificent books need not fear a little adverae oritioiam ; 
if there are a few inaccoraoiea acattered through them here and there, 
theae in no wise detract from the aterling merit of the moat magnificent 
work on ornithology in the langnage. ^ 

Taming Cockatiels. 

Miss Hanson having requested advice as to the best way of 
taming a cockatiel, received the following replies : 

" L. Hanaon ** aaka whether a cockatiel can be tamed. I have always 
found that it ia neceaaary to rear theae birda from the neat if it is desired 
to make real peta of them. A little judiciona starvation will, however, 
do wondera in the case of older birda. Taking the aeed box away at 
night, and next day, at about noon, offering aome grains in the hand 
inaide the cage, which the bird will probably accept ; next time enticing 
it by thia meana to come to the door, then to fly out to the bait — ^will 
probably aoon " tame " it. Handling the cockatiel freely, with a pre- 
cautionary glove on if it bitea, is of course the firat atep. I have found 
that ayringing the bird thoroughly, and then taking it on the finger to 
dry itself is a grood plan, aa it generally forgets ita terror in the anxiety 
to dry and plume ita feathera. The pleaaure of bird keeping ia immenaely 
enhanced by the pet being tame enough to come at call and follow ita 
maater about. I have reared budgerigara and oockatiela from the neat 
which went with me out of doora like doga, would fetch and carry amall 
objecta, "die " at command, and play all aorta of amuaing trioka. My 
dwarf cockatooa will let me do any anything with them, and run at my 
heela all over the houae. HuifwiFE 

I am pleaaed to offer my experience, which may be of aome aervice to 
Miss Hanson, on the subject she mentions. A young cockatiel is capable 
of being tamed to moat perfect friendlineaa. I took one from my own 
aviary in the aummer of 1880, aa ita parenta commenced denuding it of 
ita feathera, and otherwiae ill treating it, on going to neat again. It 
exhibited the greatest alarm on being caught and transferred to the 
house, screaming out like a child : but before the day waa over it was 
tamed by being placed on a table and atroked fir^ntly and regularly from 
the beak and down the back, and apoken to aoftly and aoothingly. I 
have not only tamed birda but amall animala in thia manner, it having a 
more than half meamerio inflnenoe, I fanpy. Nothing could exceed tha 
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tunenesB of this bird ; my children played with him, as if he were a 
kiiten, with string and a piece of paper attached, and marbles he was 
▼ery fond of, which he dealt with in his own pecnliar fashion. He loved 
to sit upon the children's heads, drawing their long hair through his beak 
as if it were plnmage, and preening their eyelashes and brows in the same 
manner. He was treated with the greatest gentleness, and he grave 
perfect confidence in retnm. He would bite if startled or frightened, 
bnt he never meant to hnrt anyone. j^^^ ^^^^ 

With respect to cockatiels, I have often tanght the male birds to 
speak, bnt they most first be qnite tame. When about six weeks old, 
or as soon as they can feed, one wing should be clipped a little, the long 
feathers cut off, and they should be put into a comfortable roomy cage 
with plen^ of gravel, food, water, and light ; they should be handled at 
every spare moment, their heads rubbed gently and kissed, and the words 
yoiu want them to learn whispered softly over and over again. Coax them 
with their favourite food, and never cuff or scold them, even if they bite, 
for they understand the evil tempers of us " featherless mortals ** quite 
as well as dogs do. I should be glad to hear the question of Virginian 
nightingales and cardinals destroying young birds further discussed. 

Leiothbix. 

A cockatiel in a cage is not an interesting bird, the most it will learn 
to say being " Joe " or " Joey.' ' A little perseverance in gently handling 
will soon render it tame enough to be carried out of doors on the hand. 

G. 

The Hobart Town Swift. 

*< M." comes once again to the front, and discourses eloquently 
of the Hobart Town Swift : 

In former letters I pointed out to amateurs the fact that thid blue 
mountain lory was not the consumptive invalid they had been led to 
believe. My description of its hardy nature was fully corroborated by 
Mr. W. Bole, Mr. Gregory Smart, and Captain Spencer NichoU. The 
letters written by ** Pater ** and *'S. S." gave one the impression they 
had never kept Swainson's lirikeets; or, if so, mismanagement soon 
ended the birds' lives. Amateurs have been long deterred from pur- 
chasing many interesting specimens because they have been constantly 
told that such and such birds will not live on seed. Among those so 
maligned is the Swift of Tasmania, one of the most beautiful of the 
Australian parrakeets. We see it constantly asserted that to deprive 
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these birds of honey is to bring about their speedy dissolution. Utter 
Mlaoy, founded on theoretical text-book diota, unsupported by fact ! I 
will endeavour to the best of my ability to prove the Swift is as strongs 
in constitution as any bird imported into England. 

Lafhcmvas ddseolor, when first landed, I will assume is rather delioate and 
requires a little care, particularly as these birds are not bought for a few 
shillings. The plan I have adopted has always proved satisfactory, and 
therefore I can recommend it to others. In fact, I carry out the follow, 
ing system with all newly imported birds. I always consider the long 
voyage produces considerable fatigue, and that rest is necessary. In my 
garden aviary I have a large box fixed, wired in front ; in this I keep 
the birds for one month, giving plenty of sand, water for bathing, canary- 
seed, oats, and allowing the swifts, in addition to the seed, boiled rice 
sweetened with honey or sugar, and green food. At the end of the four 
weeks' probation the birds can be turned into the aviary with the other 
occupants in perfect safety. They will thrive equally well on canary 
seed alone. Withholding the soft food does not seem to affect them in the 
slightest degree. In disposition the swift is fi^ntle and amiable, and very 
interesting in its habits, darting from perch to perch with its swallow- 
like flight, now here, now there, and is one of the mosb attractive birds 
in an amateur's collection. In the early part of last summer a very fine 
and healthy stock of these birds arrived in London, being fed during the 
voyage on canary seed. Should any reader feel inclined to doubt my 
assertion, I am sure the importer and several gentlemen who purchased 
some of the above will bear out my statement. Moreover, there is one 
at present in the Zoological Gardens fed as I describe. Unfortunately I 
cannot give any information on breeding these lirikeets, as up to the 
present I have not succeeded in inducing any of my birds to nest ; but still 
I do not despair, and hope during the summer to give some details on the 
subject. M. 

A Pabbakbbt Aviakt. 

Writing of aviaries and their inmates, '^Yicar '^ grows enthusiastic, 
and reminds ns of one of the dreams of our boyhood, which was to 
possess an aviary similar to one depicted in an old edition of 
Bechstein, representing a number of birds flying about at their 
own sweet will in a conservatory filled with palms and other tropical 
plants, utterly regardless of a lady and little girl who were standing 
by looking on, as well they might, with evident admiration : 

I know no more attractive sight than a grand aviary surrounded, out- 
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<< Exonensis ^* then takes up the parable : 

My - experienoe on this snbjeot, extending to the oommoner varieties 
only, such as pennants, rosellas, cockatiels, red baoks, tnrqnoisines, and 
budgerigars, about thirty in all, kept together with a few small fry in a 
garden aviary, 12ft. by 7ft., is as follows : 

The pennants I was reluctantly obliged to part with, as they proved 
persistent bullies, especially of the cockatiels ; and from the proportion 
of the inquirers (when they were advertised in The Bcusaa/r) who asked 
particularly whether mine could be trusted in a mixed aviary, as they 
had previously suffered from the variety, I came to the conclusion that 
these birds do not deserve the character for amiability given them by 
Mr. Gedney. 

The redbacks are now the cocks of the walk, but they are not aggres- 
fiive, contenting themselves with zealously guarding their nesting place. 

Bediumps are excesslYely quarrelsome and domineering, and 
43hould never be introduced into an aviary of small birds. 

The turquoisines seem very cross-grained, especially the hen, who scolds 
at any bird approaching her, and is never happy if there be another bird 
on the seed tray at the same time as herself, though it is large enough 
for the cockatiels and budfi^gars to feed together a dozen at a time. 

The cock oockatiel was quarrelsome the first time or two of going to 
nest, but he has quite given it up now, and rears a numerous progeny 
without making any fuss about it. In fact, since the pennants have been 
banished, there has been no serious quarrel of any kind, and when any 
uprear does take place, it is generally due to inquisitiveness on the part 
of some of the larger parrakeets as to what is going on inside the 
budgerigars' cocoanut husks, and soon subsides without any harm 
oomingofit. Exonensis. 

The disquisition is continued by " G. S." : 

Some one has lately asked for information concerning the gold-crowned 
tsonure (half -moon or sun parrakeet). I mention this bird again to show 
how the experience of one person with the same kind of bird varies 
from that of another. The querist says his will not eat bread ; mine will 
never let me breakfast in i>eace till they have had their handful of dry 
bread. They know — as do all the birds — ^when they are doing wrong, as 
well as do the young tigers in the Blackpool Aquarium, and, like them, 
will desist from gnawing their cage when scolded. There is a bird from 
Punta-Arenaa marveUously like it, but his beak and feet are very pale. 
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and the eyelid oirolet lemon izistoad of orange ; this bird is, if posBible^ 
more charmingly familiar than even the gold orowned. Few birds ara 
gentler than the rose and leadbeater cockatoos with other birds, bnt the 
former, albeit the most amnsing of the two, is qnite beyond control in 
any aviary not of wrought iron thronghont. The leadbeater, on the 
other hand, is by no means noisy, never mischievons, and when, towards 
evening,' it plays it is one of the loveliest things in creation, flinging 
forward its marvellous crest, and showing its salmon-pink lining throngh- 
ont. In my last letter I did my best to rescue the barraband parrakeet 
from nnmerited aspersion, and now I wish to say a word in favour of the 
Bohemian waxwing. Many have called it dull, moping, and spiteful; 
my birds are, on the other hand, good tempered, and although they ohip 
at other birds with their beak it is bark and no bite ; they are also very 
lively, and contradict Darwin's assertion that it is only the bright, 
coloured birds which display themselves with antics to each other ; these 
set up their crests and tail coverts, and screw themselves round, passing 
some titbit, as, for instance, a currant, backwards and forwards, from 
beak to beak many times before swallowing it. Beohstein calls them 
ungainly ; I think them most elegant and amongst the most attractive of 
aviary pets, but, like canaries, they are so unsuspecting that it is unsafe 
to keep them with the pincer-beaked birds. ^ a 



The Carolina Parrot. 

Captain NichoU then comes forward with an interesting acconnt 
of the Carolina Parrot, and descants upon several other topics in the 
following communication : 

I am sure that all who keep foreign birds must be exceedingly obliged 
to "Vicar," "Henwife," Dr. Greene, and others for their instructive and 
interesting letters. I trust that the following incident may be of interest 
to some: 

On going round my aviaries one morning at the end of last August, 
when I came to the place in which were a pair of Carolinas {ConwnM 
<^aft6\M\jeiMii) I found in a comer, behind a dead stump of a tree, an %g% 
about the size and colour of a pigeon's; I thought this had been 
dropped, as occasionally happens; but imagine my delight, next morning* 
at finding a second, and, on the two following mornings, a third and 
fourth in the same place. During the time the eggs were being laid the 
cook Carolina did not go near the nest, but, from the fifth day, he> 
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together with the hen, sat oontinnonaly. The two birds never left the 
BMt, except to feed, for three weeks, not even moving when their food 
was brought to them in the morning; so I fully expected to see, some 
day, young birds instead of eggs, but I was disappointed, and, on 
examiniTig the eggs found they were all addled. I hope, however, to be 
more successful next year. 

The above incident, I think, shows how birds of the same genus differ 
in their nesting places, for I never before heard of Carolinas nesting on 
the ground. My opinion about birds kept in an artificial state is that 
you can never be certain as to their habits or tempers ; if, therefore, all 
those who keep foreign birds would obligingly send their experiences, 
these "Bird Notes'* would become invaluable, and we should hear 
of more frequent oases of breeding. I have found, in a great many 
instances, my experience concerning the habits and tempers of various 
birds differs entirely from those of the only two authors I know of, who 
treat of foreign birds in confinement— viz., Messrs. Wiener and Gedney, 
more particularly in the following instances : Carolinas are the tamest 
and most gentle parrakeets I have, and I would trust them with the 
smallest finches and waxbills. Green leeks are perfectly harmless and 
quite hardy, mine having stood the last two severe winters in an outdoor 
aviary without being any the worse for it. Blue mountain lories and 
mealy rosellas are very hardy, but are the most savage birds I have. I do 
not say that this is the invariable character of these birds, but it is my 
experience of them. I have a very good example of how the tempers 
of birds of the same kind differ, for I have one cock crested cardinal 
which will not only kill any small bird he can get at, but has killed more 
than one hen of his own species; whereas all the others I have are 
perfectly harmless, so far as birds of their own size are concerned, 
though I should be very sorry to trust them with small finches, &o. I 
do not see why birds should not differ as regards temper as much as men 
and women do. 

The following will show what damage a rat can do in an aviary in a 
single night. One morning, on going into an aviary, which ought to 
have contained eighty bishops and weavers, I found upwards of forty of 
them missing. On examining the place, I saw that a rat in the night 
had burrowed under three aviaries and carried off the birds without 
leaving a vestige of a feather. I at once made all secure, and must have 
shut the brute in, for next day I found him hid in a nest box, and I never 
felt greater pleasure in killing an animal than I did when I scrunched 
his head with my heel. I did not know there was a rat anywhere near 
my honae before this. g^^^,^,^ Nicholl. 
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Fits in Pakrots. 

The following communication is not without interest, and with 
reference to the concluding portion of it, we can only say that there 
is no " royal road '' to success in bird-keeping. As in other pursuits, 
it must be maialy bought by experience : 

For the benefit of others who may at any f ntnre time be similBrly 
ritnated, I give below my treatment of a grey parrot in a fit. On going 
into the room where "Polly" ia nsnally kept, I was astonished to find 
her vainly endeavonring to mount her oage. I was perhaps mor^ 
astonished, because she had been particularly lively about an hour or so 
before, when we were at breakfast. I might state I have had her since 
last October, when she came from Jamaica. Seeing the condition she 
was in, I looked immediately into Mr. (^edney's valuable book on Parrots, 
&c., for the remedy. Not finding one, I took out the bottom of the oage, 
got the window syringe filled with water, and doused her well with it, 
and then took her out of the oage, and gave her ten drops of castor oil^ 
drew out four or five feathers from each wing, wrapped her up in soma 
warm sponge cloths, and painted her feet freely with common spirits of 
turpentine. She laid on her back for two hours and a half ; at the end 
of that time, noticing her trying to move, I undid the doths and she got 
up and walked straight into her oage. She would not eat anything all 
that day, and only one or two small bits of biscuit the next two days ; on 
the fourth day she had a little seed ; on the fifth day she began to make 
up for lost time, and now she is as well as — ^in &ot, I beUeve, better than 
— ever she was. The one great thing I would impress on all is to act at 
once. 



Ttkb. 



Pabbots IK Health and ik Disease. 



Considerable diversity of opinion existing among fanciers as to the 
treatment proper for parrots (grey) ia health and in disease, we 
insert the following communications bearing upon this subject, 
which, we are surprised to find, has not been more fully discussed : 

My experience in some two years with the one I have is that as a 
staple food boiled Indian com is the best. It should be boiled till the 
finger nail will easily cut through the grains and strained till cool, and 
not more done at a time than will last two or three days, or it will gp 

I 
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Bonr and make the bird ill. A little bread sopped in milk may be given 
occasionally to keep the bowels in order ; I find it a good aperient, acting 
mildly. Of course, water shonld be given, and a bath occasionally, also 
dates, figs, and ripe fmit, the stalks of groondsel, watercress, or any 
green food nsed for birds. I find mine likes the stalks better than the 
leaves as a role, but as a regular diet I give boiled Indian com, filling 
the tin the last thing at night, so that Polly may get her food early in 
the morning, the nsnal bird feeding time. Above all, do not overfeed. 

C. Bbown. 

About two months since I was taken in by an advertisement offering a 
grey parrot in good health and plumage, and very tame ; his talking 
powers I did not care about, as I wanted him simply for his colour to 
put into my aviary. After getting by post a guarantee of his condition, 
I sent a post order at ten days, and duly received the bird ; but, with 
one exception, a bird in a more deplorable condition I never saw, with 
scarcely a feather on throat or belly, and evidently very ill, its evacua- 
tions BO offensive as to keep one from going near it more than necessary. 
I, of course, stopped payment, and threatened exposure. I was warned 
to beware of libel ! However, I said that unless all the money, save, I 
think it was 3s. 6d., was returned, I would proceed. I had an eye to 
fiome experiments, and thought I should not mind that much loss, and 
the success has been so great that I think others might perchance profit 
if I state my action and its results. I first entirely stopped its food, 
which appeared to have been simply Indian corn, and gave hemp, and 
twice a day a plentiful supply of new milk, mixed with prepared chalk 
and cayenne pepper, which the poor thing took most voraciously ; about 
the third day I began to see I was making head, for the fearful smell 
nearly ceased and the evacuations changed and began to show healthy 
sigrns, and, at the end of ten days, I made a change in the medicine, and 
to the above added some ammoniac citrate of iron, and substituted water 
for milk. After a few days more I left out the cayenne and gave bread 
and butter plentifully sprinkled with cayenne, always taking care every 
day to clean out and gfive fresh sand. New feathers began to appear, 
the bird began to look " pert," and now I consider it is in good health, 
and when it gets its tail and wing feathers will be as handsome a bird as 
you would wish to see. From my success I have been induced to gfive 
all my moulting birds the chalk and ammoniac citrate of iron, and with 
very pronounced effect. I have for many months given bread-and-butter 
thickly covered with cayenne, and the plumage of my birds is the admi- 
ration of all who see them. I have about forty parrakeets and 
•cardinals. 
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If others should prove as saooessfnl as myself, I shall think my 3s. 6d. 
well spent and my time not thrown away. ^ Buckell 

Nesting of Australian Parrots. 

The following little controversy, arising from a suggestion by a 
correspondent that sawdust should be placed at the bottom of boxes 
intended as breeding places for parrots and parrakeets, is as instruc- 
tive as it is amusing ; and as a pendant thereto we may say that in 
this matter, as in most others, mQd.io tutissimnis ibiSf or there is a 
medium in all things, as the Latin may be freely translated. A little 
sawdust is necessary to prevent the eggs from rolling about on the 
smooth flat board, while too much of it buries the eggs and defeats 
the object intended : 

" G. F. M.,*' with reference to an outdoor aviary, states that at the 
bottom of his nesting boxes for budgerigars he puts an inch of saw- 
dnst and chips. I should like to know how, when the birds are sitting, 
the eggs are prevented sifting to the bottom and being covered with 
the dust ; also the object of doing so, as budgerigars prefer nesting on 
the bare ground. When a beginner, I adopted a somewhat similar plan, 
and had boried eggs but no young birds. I have found cocoanut husks, 
when properly prepared and of the proper size, far before anything else 
for nesting, as most of the Australian birds take freely to them ; but 
they must be selected hard husks, with only the soft and loose fibre 
removed from the inside. Care should be taken to make the thick side 
of the husk the bed, and instead of having wire passed round the outside, 
as sold in many shops, they ought where parted to be drawn closely 
together with strong wire to prevent warping. I place in my aviary a 
few extra husks, that the birds may select for themselves which is 
desirable. a o 

In reply to " S. S.'s '* letter, asking why I place sawdust in nest boxes, 
my reason is this : it encourages the birds to explore the interior, and 
once in they seem to perfectly revel in the dust ; but if " S. S." did try 
the experiment, and failed in hatching eggs, the only thing I can surmise 
is, that he kept up the supply, which he should not have done. In two or 
three days, after placing an inch of sawdust at the bottom of the box, he 
would find hardly a vestige remaining. In my aviary I have nearly every 
style of nesting requirements, but all my budgerigars prefer the cigar 
boxes, and if properly arranged in the midst of branches, I maintain 

i2 
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there is nothing better for the birds or more conTenient for the owner- 
To account for the death of ''E. P.'s*' young budgerigars would be- 
diffioult, but I should imagine the cause was a chill or constipation. 
What food was given ? Any white or other paint on the walls of room ?* 
If " E. P." will examine the vent of the rosella he will see at once if 
constipation is the cause of the wheezing ; if such is the case, give small 
piUs of dripping mixed with coarse brown sugar ; and the head of a pin 
dipped in fat (not oil), melted, and carefully introduced into the aperture^ 
will give almost immediate relief. If cold is the cause, try fresh butter, 
cayenne pepper, and garlic, mixed, and given in the same way, with weak 
brandy and water to drink. With regard to green food, this, as " J. W."" 
remarks, is always beneficial, provided the proper sort can be obtained % 
but the danger is the frost — ^free from that, well and good. The plan 
I have adopted is this : In a box, about lift, square, I place good mould;- 
sprinkle over millet and canary seed, and let it germinate. This can be 
given without danger, and, if watered, the birds will soak themselves by 
rolling amongst it, and so help to keep the oil glands open, which, if 
once closed, are sure to kill the bird attacked. '' T. S." says oockatiels 
nest in cocoa-nut husks. I should very much like to see those husks. T 
find nest boxes 12in. by Sin. by Gin. not too large, and, having bred greats 
numbers of these birds, can speak with confidence as to the space 
required. On some future occasion I will give my experience of the* 
cause of barrenness in budgerigars, also the breeding of elegants,, 
cockatiels, redrumps, &c. ^ » 

The mistake— I may say folly — of placing sawdust chips or any other 
loose matter in the nesting boxes of budgerigars " G. M.*' fully confirms, 
when he says " the birds perfectly revel in the dust, and in two or three 
days after placing an inch of sawdust at the bottom of the box, I would 
hardly find a vestige remaining.*' Only fancy their having to clear out^ 
through a hole in the lid of a cigar box, some sixteen square inches of 
sawdust and chips, before securing nesting quarters. Further, I am of 
opinion that scalding the boxes with soda and water destroys the 
excellent qualities of the cedar wood and the smell of tobacco, for 
driving away the parasites. 

Many correspondents have furnished interesting letters on the breeding 
of budgerigars, but they are lacking in reference to requirements for 
nesting successfully or the modes by which success is attained. The 
satisfaction of many amateurs when they succeed in rearing one or two 
birds out of a batch of five or six eggs may partly account for omissions 
on this most important point. Now, most of the Australian birds require 
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BO material for nesting ; bat to say they oan breed succeBsfally on a 
piece of smooth wood is simply ridicnlons, as also is classing them with 
birds laying only two eggs, and not nesting again nntil their yonng are well 
ont of the way. I have fonnd cookatiels, redrnmps, torqnoisines, and 
budgerigars, when nesting on an even surface, do not hatch sixty per 
cent, of the eggs laid, as the rest have slipped from under the bird into 
the comers of the boxes ; some I have fonnd required only a few hours' 
more sitting to have produced birds. 

Now, budgerigars often commence laying a second time before the first 
brood is ready to leave the nest. Under such circumstances, what must 
be the confusion of the parents and chance of success with three or four 
young birds crawling about half a dozen new-laid eggs, and three or four 
spoilt eggs rolling about a cigar or any other box. 

Experience has taught me that it is absolutely necessary to provide the 
birds, according to their size, with rests similar to half an egg cut length- 
wise. By this means the eggs are kept together, a more even temperature 
is maintained, and even the two or three birds first hatched help to bring 
forth the eggrs laid on the fourth, fifth, and sixth days. Further, when the 
hen lays the second batch of eggs, the young birds assist her in the 
hatching, and she attends to them better. 

Suitable rotten logs are not easily procurable, and as oocoanut husks 
make an excellent substitute, they should be in every aviary. They can be 
procured from any size up to 15in. long and 28in. in circumference, but I 
have seen larger ; surely they are large enough for any cockatiels. I 
refer to the Jamaica husks, not the East Indian, which are small, thin, and 
aoft. For a very large bird I recommend a large husk, cut in half, placed 
in a box, and the sides filled up with cement, level with the husk. 

S. S. 

Bef erring to ''G. M.'s" letter, I would point out that, while cigar 
boxes and other flat-bottomed boxes are no doubt very well for birds to 
lay eggs in, Australian parrakeets require a round hollowed bottomed 
nest, as they nearly all lay eggs again before the young are ready to 
leave the nest, and the consequence is that the old birds sit on the eggs in 
one part of the flat-bottomed box, whilst the half -fledged young are 
ix>tally neglected in the other ; whereas, in a round or hollowed bottomed 
nest (a cocoanut husk, for instance) the eggs are laid amongst the young, 
«nd are consequently partly hatched by the young birds, the latter being 
kept warm and attended to at the same time. I should say that it is 
highly injudicious to use a common pin in any internal operation or 
experiment with any living thing, as such pins are composed of a 
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poiflonoiuB metal, which would in some oases oanse poison to be deposited 
in the tender parts, and thereby do more harm than good, and perhaps 
oanse the death of the bird. Frost will hart no birds providing they 
have plenty of food and are thoroughly aoclimatised. I know that 
budgerigars deUght in breaking the ice away from frozen green food, 
and no harm has ever ensued. 

"G. M." says he should very muoh like to see the husk that cook- 
atiels can nest in. I can show him husks larg^e enough for any of 
the birds I have named, viz., oookatiels, redrumps, turquoisines, &c., 
and which have been successfully used. I haye two husks that would 
comfortably hold four adult cockatiels in each, and I maintain that there 
is nothing named or known equal to properly made coooanut husks for 
any kind of Australian bird to breed in ; they are nature and comfort 

^"'^^®^- Thomas Spooneb. 

We quite agree with **S. S." that a nesting place with a flat 
bottom surface, of whatever extent, is unsuitable for breediog 
budgerigai^ and other parrakeets. There is nothing better than 
cocoanut husks, imless suitably hollowed logs of wood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CARDINALS. 

Cardinals in the Aviary — Breeding Season. 

Oaedinals in the Aviaet. 

Our correspondent " Henwif e " in one of her commnnications had 
expressed an opinion adverse to these birds, which Dr. Russ describes 
as amongst the most desirable inmates of the aviary. To this we 
replied, stating our own views on the subject, which, of course, were 
diametrically opposed to those of our correspondent, who retorted : 

When Dr. Greene, some weeks ago, emphatioally denied my assertion 
that cardinalB were dangerous inmates of an aviary containing small 
birds, I bowed to whab I natnrally considered a superior experience to 
mine. 

In a recent oommnnioation of hia, he remarks, "Of course, I have 
not kept them with small birds — such as waxbills, &o., but with 
oockatiels, doves, Virginian nightmgales, and giant weavers, with all 
of which the cardinals agree perfectly well.'* Natnrally they agree 
perfectly well, in ao far as not permitting themselves to be killed by the 
cardinals, for all these birds mentioned are about matches in strength for 
the cardinal. 

When Dr. Greene asserted in his former letter that the gr^ cardinal 
is the nicest bird he ever kept, and not at all dangerous in a mixed 
aviary, he did not state, as far as my memory recalls, that he had never 
tried them with small finches, waxbiUs, or avadavats. 

I have not my own letter by' me at this moment, but I thiok I am 
correct in believing that my statement was "that cardinals killed and 
ate the small birds above mentioned.*' 
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My experience tallies exactly with that of Mr. Wedley. I found that 
when in the company of theae defenceless birds the cardinal would, 
although amply supplied with food of every kind, kill, on an average, 
four such birds in a week. With one blow of its powerful beak, it would 
split open the tiny skull and feast on the brains. 

Dr. Greene has, of course, kept birds for many years, but his 
experience in canaries is evidently unfortunate. He says, respecting 
these birds, that they are " the most mischievous and quarrelsome birds 
that he knows in a mixed aviary." Although I have for some time kept 
canaries with budgerigars, I have never found these birds, even in the 
breeding season, bold enough to interfere with the nesting budgerigars. 
Budgerigars are naturally very courageous, and I have often watched 
them chase away from their nest the mischievous redrump and inves- 
tigating oockatiel. 

Dr. Greene further states that he has known canaries " kill and eat a 
sickly companion.'' I allow such a thing may have been known under 
peculiar circumstances; but, he adds, ''as to their own young, they 
slaughter them wholesale by not feeding them and sitting on the poor little 
things until they die of starvation and asphyxia combined." This implies 
that Dr. Greene's canaries invariably crushed and starved their young. 
Granted that his canaries do this, would it make canaries "cannibals," 
unless they invariably dined off the remains, as Dr. Greene's conviction 
is "that the canary and not the cardinal deserves to be called a 
cannibal " ? Would not the experience of most of your readers go to 
prove that while the cardinal enjoys animal food — ^mealworms or meat— 
the canary would reject such if offered to it P 

Dr. Greene's letters have furnished me with both interest and 
instruction respecting foreign caged birds, and I have no doubt that he 
will be able to substantiate his statement. Henwife 

Mr. Wedley's opinions coincided with those of " Henwife," and his 
letter follows naturally here : 

Mr. W. J. Greene, speaking of the cardinal, says he is about the 
liicest bird he ever kept, and not deserving of the character given him 
by a former correspondent (" Henwife "). Now, I own the cardinal 
has a very pleasing exterior, but my experience of this bird and of the 
Virginian nightingale is that they are much addicted to cannibalism and 
to egg stealing, of which two faults I have had forcible proof, and that, 
when once the habits are contracted, nothing will break them of them. 

Mr. Greene is certainly fortunate if, after six years' experience, he 
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oan speak in f ayonrable terms of their behayioor in the aviary. M7 
eiperience differs materially from that of your correspondent. 

I can recommend to Mr. Greene a cardinal once in my possession that 
will eat all the yoiinir birds in his aviary. This same cardinal will deftly 
abstract his yonng budgerigars from the cocoannt husks, a feat I will 
warrant him to perform with success and satisfaction to himself, if not to 
Mr. Greene. I can also lend him a cook Virginian nightingale that will 
eat up all the accessible eggs and an occasional young bird or two, if 
such should be overlooked by the cardinal. Last season nest after nest 
containing eggs mysteriously disappeared, which disappearance was 
ultimately traced and brought home to the thief of a nightingale above 
mentioned. He was banished, and another thief reigned in his stead. 
All went well for a time after the new cock was introduced ; he then 
calmly appropriated to his own use the contents of six canaries' nests* 
He also was removed. The hen, left to herself — as far as conjugal com- 
pany went — quickly took up the business lately vacated by her absent 
lords. Not only did she eat all the eggs she could get at, which consisted^ 
besides canaries', of redstarts', blackcaps', and wagtails', but she 
ruthlessly threw the young from their nests, some with their brains outs 
others untouched. 

Now, all this could not be due to the want of proper food, as these 
birds were regularly supplied with mealworms, beetles, raw beef, and 
yolk of eggs. I have come to the conclusion that the Virginian 
nightingale and the cardinal cannot be trusted in an aviary of mixed 
birds. 

In breeding the Virginian nightingale I have not been successful, 
although I have followed Mr. Gedney's instructions implicitly. I have 
tried them in an indoor aviary with other birds, and in an aviary all to 
themselves. Laying and incubation would go on with all satisfaction, 
the young would be hatched, and — now comes the dissatisfaction — in 
from one to four days would be found dead on the floor of the aviary. 

On the 20th of June a pair hatched a nest of three, and a great fuss 
the old ones made in feeding them ; they were three strong-looking birds* 
and all seemed well, but on the morning of the 21st the three young 
ones were lying dead on the floor. No other birds were in company with 
this pair. Can any sympathetic breeder tell me the cause of this or give 
me a few hints that will enable me to breed this bird successfully P To 
such I will be ever grateful. I agree with Mr. Greene in his opinion of 
the rosy cockatoo. Mr. Gedney, in his admirable work, says, '* The size 
of this bird is ahnost equal to that of the grey parrot." The rosy 
cockatoos I have had were about twice the size of that bird and twice as 
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dirty and noisy. The other day a friend found a titlarks' nest containing^ 
five eggs, on which the old one was sitting. Being in want of some 
yonng titlarks, he visited the nest a few days afterwards and found 
enngly seated therein, not the old bird, bnt a huge toad, who looked as 
though he meant hatching those eggs or dying in the attempt. That toad 
left with a new sensation in his wrinkled old back ; it was then dis- 
coyered that there were only fonr eggs in the nest. That toad was 
supposed to know more than he would tell about the missing ^^g. Are 
these reptiles known to destroy the eggs of ground-building birds? 
Perhaps some of your readers can answer this. m -m Wii.t)ley 

In spite of Mr. Wedley's strictures, we nmst maintain our opinion 
that the cardinal is about the nicest bird we ever kept, and our view 
of the case receives the support of the writer of the next commu- 
nication which we append : 

I quite agree with Dr. Greene that the cardinal is one of the nicest 
birds, and not as a rule dangerous in a mixed aviazy. For upwards of five 
years past I have not been without these favourite birds, four of which 
have, during the greater part of the time, lived in perfect harmony with 
waxbills, spice birds, avadavats, cutthroats, silverbills, canaries, &c.> 
and I have never known them attack or injure any one of these small 
birds. Last year the rats made sad havoc in the aviary, having killed, 
before I could discover their entrance, thirteen of my valuable pets, and 
amongst them three of the cardinals. The one cardinal left is still a 
lively interesting bird, in perfect health, and living on the best of terms 
with several of the small birds just named, and to-day was taking a bath 
in the same pan with an avadavat without in the slightest degree inter- 
fering with his little companion. 

The present occupants of my aviary are as follows : Twelve Indian 
parrakeets, seven small Indian doves, one pair each of avadavats, spice 
birds, silverbills, budgerigars, and crimson lories ; and one cock king 
parrot bred in the aviary seven years ago, where he has ever since 
resided in perfect health and in beautiful plumage. The space allotted 
to these birds is at the end of a greenhouse measuring 12ft., the width 
from the wall to front of the wirework 4ft., and the height at the apex of 
the roof lift. In such a mixed assembly the dispositions of the various 
occupants are fairly tested, and it is perfectly true that to my knowledge 
no discord amounting to a quarrel has ever occurred amongst them ; 
occasionally there has been a chattering between the Indian parrakeets 
and the budgerigars for the privilege of a ceztain favourite perch at bed 
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time, and generally the bndgerigara get the best of it, aa they are more 
X>6rBiBtient than their Indian oompaniona ; but I have neyer known the 
cardinal enter into even this slight contest. A few days since, on giving 
the king parrot a piece of ripe pear, one of the ayadavats flew down and 
attempted to help himself from the piece the king was holding in his 
foot, without exciting a move of opposition from the fine old bird. It 
was a pleasant sight to witness the perfect confidence displayed by the 
little one in the generous disposition of the larger bird. At the same 
time, I can understand all cardinals are not so well behayed, and it is 
quite possible some deserre the bad character given them. If once they 
attack and kill a smaller bird I should consider them no longer safe to trust 
in such company. Much depends upon the age of the birds when first put 
together and the size of the aviary in which they are placed. It is a 
good plan to give the small birds possession first, in order that they may 
become ftumiliar with their home and receive the cardinals as visitors 
rather than the cardinal should be first introduced and look upon the 
little ones as intruders and treat them as such. If there is plenty of 
room and a liberal supply of proper food and water, cardinals will not be 
likely to interfere with their companions, smaller or larger. jab 

" Blue Kobin," too, agreed with us, that the cardinal was by no 
means deserving of the very bad character given to him by 
Henwife " and Mr. Wedley : 
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I look anxiously every Wednesday for more letters on foreign birds, 
and so disappointed am I that so little advantage is taken of the 
excellent opportunity you offer for airing what is such a vast subject of 
interest to so many, that, though I sent my contribution some months 
ago, I will gladly add a little further bird-keeping experience, in the 
hope that it may interest some, and perhaps provoke to controversy 
others ; if the latter, a step in the right direction will be gained. To 
begin, then : I do not think the temper of different varieties can be 
classed with any degree of certainty, it varies so entirely in individual 
specimens. For instance, the cardinal, which bears such a bad character 
among the contributors to your pages. Professor Wiener says, in 
Oassell's " Canaries and Foreign Cage Birds,*' " may be kept for a time, 
perhaps, in peace and happiness with other birds, but some day during 
the breeding season a smaller |;>ird will be found minus legs, or eyes or 
brains," &c. ; while Mr. Gedney, another great authority, says, " With 
regard to temper, they may be trusted to share the same aviary with the 
weakest of the tiny finches." Mine is the latter experience. I have 
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never known them to molest one of the dozens of little foreign finohes, 
their eompanions. ^^^^ ^^^^ 

While " G. S." takes the opposite view of the case : 

Yon haye had a oontroyersy lately abont the disposition of crested 
Dominioan grosbeaks (cardinals). I think all discussions on these 
points should be carried on in a good-tempered spirit. Experience is so 
very different that often two differing parties are both right. I have 
for sixteen years kept cardinals in the same aviary with the small 
finches, as cordon blen, and never saw one hurt ; then^ again, I observe 
that these birds may be kept together in any number in large cages, or 
very small aviaries, and at Blackpool Aquarium there are three in 
«n aviary, but I have never been able to keep more than two in my large 
aviary, though I have repeatedly tried, by turning many in together at 
the same time; where there are more than two I have found them 
persecute each other nearly to death. I once turned a new bird in, and 
it was seized in mid air before it had fiown across the space. If you out 
the wing of one of the old ones to stop the persecution, it consults and 
eggs on its mate to the new comer's destruction. It is much the same 
with the Virginian nightingale, which also is most gentle with the little 
birds — at present I have cardinals in four separate aviaries — for beauty 
and every attractive quality nothing can beat it, though the cardinal is 
at heart a murderer also. ^ „ 

The fact is that both parties to the controversy are right. 
Cardinals will live quietly and peaceably with any other kind of 
birds, large or small, until the breeding season comes on, when small 
birds must look out for ** squalls ;" and if the owner of the aviary 
is wise, he will give the red-headed giant finches a place to 
themselves, which, if of sufficient extent, may be inhabited by 
cockatiels, or other parrakeets of the same size, neither party 
interfering with the other in the least. This answers the following 
question : 

I should be glad of further information as to keeping successfully 
Virginian nightingales, cardinals, and red-backed parakeets with other 
birds during the breeding time. Can it be done ? and how P 

Can anyone say from experience if a petroleum stove, protected by a 

wire guard, may be used with safety in an out-door aviary during hard 

frost P - 

Leiothbix. 
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With regard to " Leiothrix' " second query, we reply, beware of 
petrolemn, and refer back to what we have said about th& 
Calorigen. 

Breeding Season. 

*< Loxia '' puts the following question : 

I Bhoald be grateful if ''Aberdeyine/' or any other ornithologist,, 
wonld teU me at what season the grey oardinal nsnally breeds, and 
to the nest of what natiye finch its own may most nearly approximate. 

To which we reply : The cardinal (we speak of birds which we have 
had in our possession for the last jGlve years in an outdoor aviary) 
begins to build its nest in May, April sometimes, if the weather is 
fine ; the nest is a particularly neat construction of fibre (cocoanut 
or agave), lined with horsehair in preference to any other material^ 
and is built, sometimes in a bush, but usually in a wire basket 
provided for the purpose and hung up behind a screen in a quiet 
comer inaccessible to mice. The eggs, resembling those of a thrush, 
are four or %:^^ in number, and are hatched in the short space of 
thirteen days. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

FOREIGN DOVES. 

Foreign Doves in Bird Showa-^WMte Java Doves — White 
Plumaged Young — The Graceful Ground Dove and the 
Peaceful Dove, 

Fo&EtGN Doves in Bied Shows. 

We open this chapter with a communication from a valued 
contributor, who is, however, slightly in error when he takes to 
himself the credit of originating the " Bird Notes," to which we 
ourselves contributed as far back as November, 1876. We are, 
nevertheless, far from having been the first who sent ** Bird Notes " 
to The Bazaa/r. That honour, or credit, belongs undeniably to Mr. 
Gedney. However, " Olaf Merrileigh's " contributions are full of 
interest, and contain a great deal of useful information : 

I had the pleasure of originating the " Notes/' now, I think, about two 
years ago ; and in order that others besides myself might gain from 
the experience of those who were ahead of ns, I have, from time to 
time sinoe then, requested many to contribute ; but, either owing to 
disinclination on their part or over modestyi with very unsatisfactory 
results. 

Such contributions as Mr. H. D. Astley's are to be encouraged. 
There are to my knowledge many persons who could contribute quite as 
interesting a letter as that, and I wish they would do so. Perhaps, 
after a while we may have cage bird shows (more especially foreign 
birds) in greater plenty than at present. But as many of the foreign 
birds are valuable, it is probable that their owners would not care 
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to risk sending them far. The worst of it is at present that there 
are few persons competent to jadge foreign birds. I have knoyrp of 
several shows where the judging was downright foolery. As an instonoe 
of this, recently a lady friend exhibited at a show of foreign birds 
at a seaside town on the east coast, not a hundred miles from Ipswich. 
The show was in connection with a poultry and pigeon show, I beUeye. 
She sent specimens of nioobar, bronzewing, bleedingheart, and crested 
bronzewing pigeons. The judge said they were not pigeons at all, and 
as he did not know what to call them he should pass them over without 
mention. There are many who know that these are among the moat 
beautiful of foreign pigeons. But the man's knowledge of natural 
history must have been very slight not to have recognised these birds as 
belonging to the Oolumbas. 

This kind of thing is not yery encouraging after the exhibitor has 
been at the expense of entering the birds, paying the carriage to 
JEuid from the show, and other incidentals. Exhibitors have a right 
to expect that a judge should be a person who understands his work, 
and not one who is ignorant of such a plain fact as the evident family to 
which these birds belonged. Because a person may not have seen 
a bird before he has no right to say that certain specimens are not 
pigeons, or aught else. 

I am very glad indeed to see the communication from Mr. H. D. Astley 
on Foreign Doves ; and now the ground has been broken, I sincerely hope 
that others will write what they know about various ' members of 
this interesting division of the bird family. A long tim9 ago I asked 
for some information about doves, but no response came, though I 
know for a certainty that there are gentlemen taking The Bazcuvr 
who keep Australian and other doves, and they have kindly com- 
municated to me useful information on the points inquired about. 
They would do a similar kindness for a large number of persons if 
they gave their experience in your columns. Will anyone say what has 
been his experience with what are advertised as ** West Indian " doves P 
There are, probably, more species than one in these ieles. I had a 
pair so called, but they always remained wild and intractable, and 
they both died rather suddenly. I never heard them coo. One expressed 
his (or her) satisfaction with a sort of grunt, something akin to the 
sound made by the cock ''coUard turtle dove." What are the birds 
fio frequently advertised as ''White Java" doves, and where do 
they really come from P I confess I have never seen one, nor have I met 
with the description of any white dove in any work on birds. At 
times there are doves advertised as ''striped doves" from India. . What 
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is their proper name, and has anyone bred themP Beferring to 
Mr. Astley's letter, the bird he calls the ''Gracefnl Ground Dove" 
(GfeopTiila cv/neta) is called the '* Little turtle dove" by Mr. F. G, 
Waterhonse, the curator of the Ck>Yeniment Museum at Adelaide, South 
Australia, in a list he has given of the Air Fauna of that colony, so 
that other persons may have birds of this species, knowing them by the 
second name given. ^^ Mebbileigh. 

We can fully endorse what " O. M." says about bird shows in the 
foregoing communication; and think it is a pity that properly 
conducted exhibitions of foreign birds are not of more frequent 
occurrence. 

White Java Doves. 

Our correspondent's query as to White Java Doves is answered by 
the following writer : 

The letter of ** O, Laugh Merrily" (?) regarding the treatment 
and rearing of foreign doves, is one I have long wished to see dealt 
with by some competent and experienced persons. I can fancy nothing 
prettier or more interesting than a choice collect^n of this interesting 
family, which is, I believe, distinguished above all others by softness of 
plumage and lovely blending of colours, combined with gentleness of 
disposition. I have long wished to form such a collection, but all that I 
have read on the subject only tends to discourage any attempt to breed 
or keep them in this country. " 0. L. M." himself confirms this when 
he says, " I had a pair of so-called West Lidian doves . . . and they both 
died rather suddenly." There is no encouragement here to try the costly 
experiment, for these foreign doves always fetch a great price. Yet 
in Jamaica they are kept in cages, more than any other birds. Climate, 
therefore, I presume, has nearly everything to do with it. 

Who that has read the description of the "Mountain Witch" {Oeo- 
irygon syVoatica)^ in Ck>sse's " Birds of Jamaica," has not yearned to have a- 
pair of these lovely doves P Tet " "No description," he tells us, ** can give 
an adequate notion of the lustrous radiance of this most lovely bird ; " 
and he goes on to quote Bobinson, who styles it "the' most beautiful 
pigeon, if not the most beautiful bird, of Jamaica." 

Again, anyone that has seen the beautifully coloured plate (No. 449) of 
the Crimson Pigeon, in the " Naturalist's Miscellany," by Shaw and 
Hodder, must have been struck with its exquisite beauty. The general 
colour is rose, with orange cere; crown, orbits, and tips of the smaller 
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ooTerts white ; wing-feathers and tail brown. Can anyone tell me if this 
is the same as the blood-bzeasted pigeon adyertiBed by Mr. Abrahams at 
^4 a pair P 

With regard to the Yariations in colonr of wild birds, I may state that 
during the last winter (1880-1881) a bird attracted great attention about 
here. It was frequently seen about my garden as well as in those 
adjoining, and was eventually caught by the son of a rate-coUeotor herci 
in whose possession, I believe, it still remains. It proved to be a 
blackbird with a pure white head. 

In Gedney's valuable and interesting book on '* Foreign Cage Birds," 
he says, speaking of the Calif omian quail, that "the female had no 
orest." I have an undoubted pair, bought from a gentleman in Badnor- 
shire, and the female has a crest, though not so large as that of the 

°'*^®- Gbobqe Johnson. 

Holme Hill, Grimsby. 

Whitb-Plumaged Young. 

Another correspondent is puzzled to account for his doves pro- 
dudng white-plumaged young ones, and writes thus : 

I have a pair of ordinary light brown ring-doves which have hatched 
a pair of pure white young ones, without any ring. I imagined they 
would have changred to the colour of the parents, but iafter keeping them 
three months, I find they have not, nor do they appear likely to. I 
should like to know whether anything like this has before been heard of, 
and whether they are valuable and worth keeping. 

A. Sbyuottb Babebtt. 
Mr. Vernon replies as follows : 

In answer to Mr. A. S. Baskett's inquiry as to whether white doves 
were commonly bom from the grey dove, I beg to say that I believe this is 
rare ; but last year (1880) I had, I think, four of these white doves hatched 
from grey doves. At the same time, the parent birds, which were 
wonderful layers, hatched two broods of grey doves like themselves. 
They were exceedingly cruel parents, and on one occasion dropped 
two nearly fledged young ones into their water trough, which was outside 
the cage— '* harmless as doves" (?) — consequently, in one way and 
another I only got two young ones altog^ether. One was a grey one, the 
other a white one ; the former one I gave away, the latter I kept. I 
then sent to Mr. Joseph Abrahams for a mate for it ; but as a proof 
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that these white doves are nnoommon, even he was a long time before 
he oonld get me one, and then, I think, it oost 9b. He told me he had 
to get it from Paris, and here I may mention that I have constantly 
seen them there. Perhaps the French make a point of keeping all 
the white doyes they can, perhaps because they are Boman Catholics, 
and haye a natural love of symbols for they call these doves "Saint 
Esprits." 

And is in turn answered by the writer of our next selection from 
the correspondence on the subject of albino doves : 

Some five or six years since I had a pair of collared turtle doves (I 
presume Mr. Vernon means these when he writes of grey doves), which, 
bred a pure white young one, to my surprise, as, though they had many 
young before, they were all ordinary coloured, as was the case with a 
number that were hatehed after. I kept this white one, and when it was 
old enough (as it proved to be a hen) I endeavoured to procure a white 
oock to pair with it. Being unsuccessful in this, at last I paired it with 
an ordinary cock. They have hatched and reared a number of young, all 
•of them ordinary ones, like the cock. Being overstocked, I have at 
different times presented pairs of young ones to different friends, and 
have been informed that white young have been hatched by some of 
-these. One I saw some little time past. With respect to their dis- 
position C' harmless as doves "), I always found that mine differed from 
Mr. Vernon's, in being most exemplary parents ; in fact, I do not 
"vemember a single young one dying whilst under their care. I sometimes 
wished they would, as the old ones hatched a pair of young ones at 
intervals of about six weeks, all the year round, and when I had five or 
-six pairs on hand they consumed a lot of food. On several occasions 
iihey have performed the duties of foster parents in a most satisfactory 
manner toward young [of the common turtle dove, which I have taken 
^rom nests of wild parents. One pair of these I took just before they 
could fly ; I used to put my old ones in the cage with them at intervals 
•during the day, and they would respond to the youngsters' demands for 
food at once, and on being replaced with their own young were ready to 
supply them. I took another pair this summer (1881), about two or 
three days old, their eyes not being open ; I placed them under the charge 
■of my white hen in a separate cage, her mate having a pair of his own, 
-a fortnight old, to take care of. My hen took at once to the foundlings, 
and although I feared at first that the disparity of age between her own 
young and those she had charge of would render the food from her crop 
unfit for them, such was not the case, and she reared them successfully. 
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I'But thongh snoh good, parents, fhey were veritable demons towards 
-other birds. I tried at first to keep them in my aviary, but they were 
80 spiteful and tyrannical to the other inmates I found it necessary to 
■ remove them into a superannuated breeding cage. Having lost the cock 
some aHort time since, I keep the white hen with another ordinary one 
for company. P. Pbidham. 

Albino Doves. 

The following is a further answer : 

These (albino doves) cannot be very scarce, for hardly a week passes 
without some being advertised in The Bazaar at prices varying from Ss* 
■to 10s. a pair. As fax as I am concerned, I would not give them house 
room. Has anyone seen albino budgerigars? It would be very 
interesting if the breeder of the pair shown at the Alexandra Palace 
would relate their pedigree. q 

In answer to a query of A. Seymour Baskett, I beg to state that 
-A friend of mine, who used to keep ring-doves, often had pure white 
doves hatched from them ; they were always very sickly birds and died 
-when a few months old. C W M 

The Geuceful Ground Dove anb the Feacepul Dove. 

Reverting to foreign doves, Mr. Astley writes : 

I venture to give an account of two of the most lovely sorts of doves, 
namely, the graceful ground dove and the peaceful dove. 

Graceful Ground Dove (Geopelia Cwneata. Lath.) — This is a 
most beautiful little dove, and is certainly what its name implies. Gould 
«ays that it is scattered over most of the Australian colonies, but that it 
is rarely met with on the sea side of the mountain ranges. Its natural 
food consists of seeds of grasses and other plants, and in confinement 
4t will eat canary, millet, and hemp seed ; it also requires nice coarse 
sand. This bird has a way of running very swiftly over the ground and 
bobbing its taU. The ''coo," which during the breeding season is 
repeatedly heard, resembles the distant cackling of geese or crowing of 
4k cook. They are rather timid in an aviary, but in time get tame and 
•are very gentle and unoffending. Mine built on a wire platform, the 
•construction of which I have already very fully described. The nest 

k2 
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was oomposed of fine spmoe twigs and grass, and on this the hen bird 
deposited two rather round white eggs, abont the size of a lark's, and 
for one day all went happily, the hen sitting by night and the cock by 
day, bnt a crimson bishop discovered the nest and ate the eggs. They 
did not build again, but I hope to be more successful with them another- 
year, as they are both aliye and well. The colour is as follows : The- 
male bird has the head, neck, and breast pale grey, fading into white 
underneath the nape of the neck ; back and wings are mouse brown, th& 
wing coverts dark grey ; the wings, except the flight feathers, are dotted 
all over with small white spots ; the flight feathers are brown, with & 
chestnut colour on the inner web, half way up. The tail, which is long^ 
and slender, has the four central feathers grey, growing into deep brown 
at the extremity, and the remaining side feathers are brown at the base, 
and white the remaining length. The eyes are bright red, as also i» 
the naked skin round the eyes. Bill, brown ; feet, flesh colour. The 
female very nearly resembles her mate, except that the head and body 
are more slender, and the colour in the wings and back is less grey ;. 
also the white spots on the wings are not so numerous. Length about- 
9in. These birds are rather expensive to buy, being from about ^62 to 
£,Z per pair, but they are very hardy and breed freely, and at the same 
time make a pretty vuiety in a collection. 

Pbacetul Dove {Qe(ypelia trcmqvdlla. Gould.) — ^This is another lovely 
little dove, a little larger than the last mentioned. It is usually sold in 
England under the name of *' zebra dove." It is an inhabitant of New 
South Wales, and feeds in a wild state on seeds of various plants. 
Gould states that it is said to make a nest in a hollow on the ground ; 
but I am afraid I cannot verify this, as mine have never built with me, 
and I have never yet heard of their doing so in confinement. They are 
very quiet in an aviazy, and make a curious sort of blurring noise when 
alighting on a branch, which is only just audible ; they also have a short 
coo. The colour is as follows : Face and throat, grey ; back of head, 
wings, and back mouse brown, each feather having a narrow band of 
black at the end, which gives a somewhat stripy appearance ; the flights 
are deep brown, underneath the wing^ a bright chesfcnut, which is only 
seen when the wing is spread out. The breast and underneath parts are 
a lovely pale pink all over. The front of the throat and sides of neck are 
grey, crossed with close and narrow bands of black. The eyes are light 
grey, bill and naked skin round the eyes a pale blue, legs and feet dark flesh 
colour. These birds feed on hemp, canary, and millet seed. I have 
never noticed either of the varieties take much to bathing, but they are 
very thirsty birds. I do not think they are ever happy in a cage, and 
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«re very apt to knock themselyes about in one, while their plumage is 
▼ery brittle, like all doves ; but I think in an ayiary they will be found 
yery desirable pets, as their moYements are graceful, their coo decidedly 
musical, their plumage pretty, and, with the first-named yariety is a 
decided inclination to breed without much trouble. 

I bought a couple of the so-called " West Indian" dores about three 
years ago of Mr. Cross, of Liverpool — ^not that they were a pair, for I 
belieye they were both cock birds, and in consequence I never succeeded 
in breeding any. They were about the size of the English turtle dove, 
perhaps a litUe smaller, of a chocolate brown on the upper part of the 
body, with black spots on the wings, the sides of the necks being 
beautifully shot with purple and green ; the breast and underneath parts 
were pale, the tails elongated. My doves were always very timid, but I 
found them hardy, as I kept them in an outdoor aviary in quite cold 
weather. They had a very pretty 000, which I used to hear both by day 
and by night ; it consisted of one short note, and then three longer drawn 
ones, which might be described as h-o-o, hoo, hoo^ hoo. I think they 
could be induced to breed if a pair could be procured, as mine used to 
get into the nest boxes and pull the twigs about, cooing all the time. As 
regards the ''White Javas," I believe them to be the ordinary white 
doves, the albino of the coUared doves, both of which sort I have. They 
are allowed their liberty, and are very tame, always coming and taking 
their food when whistled for. I have some young ones about a week 
old. 

The "striped doves from India " are reaUy the '' Australian peaceful 
or zebra dove,*' of which I gave an account previously. I know that 
«ome people misname them, and say they come from India, but they do 
not. I believe there are some doves similar to them, only smaller, which 
come from China, but I am not quite positive about this. 

Our next correspondent corrects an error on the part of a previous 
•writer: 

In reply to the letter signed Qeorge Johnson, I beg to say the 
crimson pigeon he describes is not the blood-breasted. I have a pair of 
the latter, and they are a bluish grey, with wing bars Ught brown, beak 
and legs red. They are small birds, breast white, with a blood red spot 
on the upper part of it, just as if it had been stabbed with a dagger and 
was bleeding. Both sexes are alike in appearance, but the spot is smaller 
in the hen. I have not yet proved whether they wiU breed in England. 
I can also assure him the male and female of Calif omian quails have the 
•crest alike, only a trifle smaller in the hen. I had a hen that laid 144 
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eggs last seaaon (1880) ; now and then two, or even three in a day ; I"* 
had bnt one hen at that time, so I oonld have made no mistake. Seren 
only were hatched. None of the fmit-eating pigeons will Uve with ns, 
but there are several yery pretty yarieties that well repay the tronble • 
— ^the Califomian crested, small spotted Indian, bronze wing, harleqain,^ 
niBiatnre, Ae. All thf se breed freely in an aviary. E A E. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BRITISH BIRDS. 

The Nightingale^^The Blackcap — The Goldfinch^-A Veteran 
Linnet — The Woodlarh — The RoUn Redbreast — The Wag* 
tail — Hoopoes and Storks — British Finches — Breeding 
of Siskins — Breeding of other British Birds in Captivity — 
Magpies, Ravens, and Jackdaws — The Bearded Tit — 
Skylarks — The Water Ouzel — Breeding Blackbirds and 
Goldfinches — Abnormal Plumage — Egg Food and Bull'- 
finches — Thrushes — Taming of Finches, 

The Nightingale. 

British birds have received a good deal of notice at the hands, or 
rather pens, of the contributors to " Bird Notes," which is nothing 
more than might naturally have been expected, seeing that some 
of the most beautiful and attractive members of the great family of 
birds are either inhabitants of, or visitors to, these islands; and 
foremost from among them aU stands the nightingale, the queen, or 
rather king, of song ; ' concerning which delightful songster many 
of our correspondents have a tale to tell, for Luscinia philomela, 
and his congener and rival, Sylvia atricapilla, are not as easy 
to keep in a cage as a canary or a thrush, and often grieve 
their admiring possessors by dying off without apparent rhyme or 
reason. 

Will those who are versed in the treatment of the nightingale and its 
kindred give their experience P I ask this as muoh for the sake of my 
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feathered pets as in the interest of those who, like myself, would fain 
render the captivity of their birds as pleasant as possible. Bobins, 
whitethroats, finches, and tits I can keep in the pink of plumage and 
perfection of song, the mortality among a standing stock of oyer fdrtj, 
and a yearly rearing of oyer thirty nestlings, being almost nU; but 
blackcaps, nightingales, and other syVoiiB grieve me by losing condition 
and becoming so spiritless and forlorn that I repentantly let them loose. 

LUSOINIA. 

To the foregoing pathetic appeal for assistance Mr. Astley 
responded promptly — but his letter speaks for itself : 

'*Luscinia" asks about the management of nightingales, &o., in 
confinement, about which I can say a little, which I trust will be of some 
use. I have a lovely cock blackcap (Careuca atricapilla), and also 
a nightingale (PTvUomela Lusdnia), both procured of Mr. Etable, of 
Mortimer-streetj Cavendish-square. The blackcap I have had since the 
autumn of 1880, and he has not known a day's illness. All through the 
winter he warbled inwardly, but when the spring came the bird burst out 
into song, and has continued in a most perfect^manner throughout the 
summer until the last week, when he fell into moult, though even now 
will occasionally oblige with a short and sprightly ditty. He is a very 
tame bird, and will sing to one if standing close to the cage. I feed him 
on the home-made mixture that all my soft-billed birds are fed on, viz., 
crumbled bread, raw meat, chopped fine, grat«d carrot, ants' eggs, and 
an occasional mealworm or spider, especially the latter. This mixture is 
given fresh every morning, and the cage is also cleaned out at the same 
time. Cleanliness is everything, and I consider it more important with 
this class of bird. My nightingale, an 1881 bird, is also a beauty, over 
his moult about a week, and now commences to sing softly. I have had 
him about two months, and treat him in the same way as the blackcap. 
They are both kept in wire waggon shaped cages, of a roomy size ; of 
course birds of this sort must be tame to be put in eagres of the above 
description. I do not put green baize on the perches, as most books 
tell one it is necessary to do, on account of the feet wetting them 
after a bath, and thereby injuring the legs and making them tender; 
but I get over this difficulty by letting my bird out loose in my room 
every morning before dressing, when he has his bath in a dish on 
the floor, and is able after his ablutions are done to hop about on 
the carpet and get dry before returning to his cage. By this means he 
has a nice fly round the room, and keeps more healthy by so doing, 
at the same time getting much tamer ; he promises to be a good songster 
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In the Bximmer one is able to prooare freah ants' eggs and also ants» 
both of which my nightingale delights in, swallowing down the ants 
as fast as possible. The more varied the food the better he will sing, 
simply beoanse the bird will be in better health. I also keep the 
bine-throated warbler (PhcBnicwra Suecica), and the redstart (Phcsnicv/ra 
rutioilla) on the food mentioned aboye, giving them black beetles and 
crickets in addition. ^ p Astlkt. 

About the time when the following letter appeared there had been 
A large and long continued correspondence about canaries, which had 
begun to weary those among the readers of our notes that had not 
much taste for keeping the shrill, yellow-coated warbler which was 
untQ quite recently, our only cage bird of exotic origin ; and we have 
no doubt Mr. Wilford, in common with many more of our friends, felt 
H to be quite a relief when the canary correspondence ceased — ^no, 
not ceased, but mitigated a little — and space was left for a few words 
on, to them at least, a more interesting subject : 

Canaries having staved off many vexed questions by going into moult, 
let us turn our attention to other varieties of our feathered pets that are 
subjects of interest to amateurs. The nightingale, the blackcap, the 
woodlark, skylark, thrush, and robin all have their advocates, and as 
their song is much admired by hundreds who have not the privilege 
of hearing them sing in their native haunts, a few directions for their 
well-being in confinement may be acceptable. 

Soft-billed birds are all, more or less, insectivorous in their habits, 
and the ignorant and cruel system of forcing them to swallow German 
paste and all such abominations is the cause of early death to nearly 
everyone that is put into a cage. Animal food in some shape they must 
have, and I find the following simple mixture the easiest to make and the 
most successful for keeping insect-eating birds in health, plumage, and 
flong : Cold cooked meat (beef or mutton), cut very fine, mixed with a 
little preserved egg and ants' eggs, and given dry in the feeding tin every 
morning, supplemented by a mealworm or cockroach once or twice a day, 
and that is all. I sometimes add some finely crushed hemp seed, of aa 
oily nature, but I do not think it absolutely necessary. Nothing can be 
simpler. A clean oag^, with a soft roof, a bath every other day, and 
with this treatment a nightingale will thrive and sing well. At this time 
of the year (autumn) youngsters are to be had, and they are much freer 
songsters than old birds. ^ Wilford. 
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But there are difficnlties in the way of ^keeping, successfully, these- 
yery charming birds, as our next selection from the correspondence 
on the subject proves : 

Would anyone who has had praotioal experienoe in keeping nightin- 
gales kindly state what food they find best for them, so as not only 
to keep them in health, but also in good songP At present I have 
four nightingales, and though I have tried many different sorts of food, 
including Beohstein's, boiled bullook's heart, &o., besides dry food, sold in 
several plaoes in London, and though my birds look in really fine oondi- 
tion, and two of them sing now and then, still from their manner I fe^ 
sure that there is something wrong in my treatment of them; audi would 
feel extremely obliged for some really practical advice, not only as to 
food, but also how it is served and kept, and also whether or not ownera 
approve of giving mealworms, a point on which I have heard all sorts of 
opinions. 

From the number of persons that I have met who confess their want 
of success in keeping nightingales, I feel sure that any information* 
as to the proper feeding, &c., of these delightfnl birds would be most 
thankfully received by many besides ^ Pbbplexed Amatettb. 

Two other correspondents replied at once. We give their letters: 
in full: 

In answer to " A Perplexed Amateur," who inquires what food is beat 
oalcnlated to keep a nightingale, not only in health, but also in good 
song, I can safely say that I have ever found Swaysland's Nightingale 
and Warbler Food the very best of its kind. It is evidently prepared 
with the cpreatest care, having due regard to the peculiar wants natural 
to an insectivorous bird, being apparently oomfKieed of several in» 
gredients fresh to my knowledge of ordinary foods and pastes. I find 
that this food, mixed with some stale sponge cake, adding upon alternate 
days a little shredded beef or mutton (cooked for preference), satisfies 
the birds, and so stimnlates them for song. The simplicity of this 
food also obviates a lot of trouble. Certainly the opinion of knowing 
ones are very varied as to the expediency of giving mealworms, and 
undoubtedly amateurs who are blessed with a good supply are apt to 
administer them too freely; I think that a mealworm or two a day 
may have a beneficial effect, and I have found them especially nseful in 
keeping birds tame, generally succeeding, with patience, in inducing 
them to take the mealworm from my hand. «, qq^abdw 
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In answer to " A Perplexed Amateur," I may tell him that nightin^es' 
have strange ways and habits. In their singing some are shy, others 
are open. I have kept nightingales for oyer a quarter of a century, and 
therefore can write without fear of contradiction. I have known birds 
sing at the edge of the trap, before taking the bait ; I have known them 
sing the moment the trap has gone off, with their heads through the 
mesh of the net ; I have known them sing when being brought home, either 
in cage or bag ; I have known them sing the same day they were put in 
a cage ; in fact, have known them sing at all sorts of times, and while 
some will not sing for nine days or a fortnight, others will not sing from 
the time they are caught in April till November ; others, again, will not 
even sing from April to March. Therefore, it is no use any man saying- 
he can make them sing when he chooses, though the better they are- 
attended to, of course, the more likely thoy are to sing. I have only one 
at present^ which is not in grand condition. Although I am connected 
with several nightingale fanciers (I suppose second to none of the present 
day), I differ in my mode of treatment. Tears ago I used to cram new- 
oaught birds with scraped lean beef or mutton, but I found out it was 
wasting my time, and torturing the bird, for many a really good one has 
died from that nonsense either by twisting his tongue or hurting his 
beak. Therefore I never give mine any meat at all, and so avoid the 
offensive odour that is found in most nightingale fanciers' houses. 'I 
have given the nightingale my most careful study when I have been lying 
in the woods at two o'clock in the morning, waiting, hearing them 
singing, and wishing it daylight for me to catch them, and remaining in 
the solitary woods sometimes sixteen or eighteen hours, with perhaps no- 
one to speak to or draw my attention off these beautiful songsters' 

Notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked •weetness long drawn out. 

My mode of treatment is to make a cake of the following : Take hal£ 
pint of pea flour (mind it is pea flour) ; two ounces of lard, free from 
salt ; two tablespoonfuls of moist sugar, and two or three eggs ; mix 
all together and bake in a slow oven ; keep it in a dry place, and when 
required, grate upon coarse grater only what you want at the time. A 
small piece of liver, boiled hard and grated up with it, they like much ; 
but care must be taken that the liver does not go musty or smell in any 
way. I like to give my birds wasp cake ; I get it about the middle of* 
August, and bake it, and I can keep it till June or July. If the grubs- 
get hard, as they will in time« they may be soaked in warm water for a. 
few minutes. Some days I give them wasp grub, other days two meal- 
worms morning and evening. If used to this mode of treatment, yoikt 
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cannot forget them, for they will ask for their food themselTes. The 
-German paste they sell in bird shops is of no use. The faofc is, I never 
had any birds but robins that oared about it. Nightingales are extra- 
ordinarily fond of bathing, so they ought to have at times a water vessel 
large enough to get into. j^^^^^ Bourne. 

Two correBpondents offer suggestions as to the food best suited to 
alightingales and blackcaps : 

The best food for nightingales I have found is raw mutton or beef» 
mixed with hard boiled efss* ^ ^^o thirds of the meat. I generally 
.procure the piece of meat that grows immediately under the kidneys o£ 
the sheep (a part that wasps are very fond of). I then out a portion 
-free from skin, &c., into thin slices, and also crosswise, then a sufioient 
•quantity of egg, white and yolk, and well mix it together with the flat 
blade of a knife ; it must be all chopped up as fine as possible, but it is 
best to scrape the beef instead of catting it. The food should be always 
fresh and free from fat. Give the birds a small quantity at a time, and 
igive it them often, as they do not like it if you put a large quantity iu 
their cage, as it gets dry and stale. I rarely giro my nightingales 
insects of any kind, and they do not seem to care about them. I have 
kept nightingales for six years, up tiU lately, and never had the least 
ailment with them. They must be kept perfectly clean, and not have 
their food too stale. Nightingales treated properly will Uve as long as 

^^^'^^^^ G. I. M. 

My best thanks are due and gratefully rendered to W. Wilford, 
** Spinus," Mr. Astley, and others, for their advice as to the feeding of 
nightingales and blackcaps. " Spinus " mentions German paste as food 
for blackcaps. Is this of home manufacture P If so, how compounded P 
In my earlier days I caused many a death by adherence to an abomination 
purchased of dealers under this name, which, like that I occasionally 
made for myself, was composed of pea meal (ground gunpowder size), 
lard, crushed hemp, or maw seed, and moist sugar, the whole being 
incorporated over a dull fire in a frying pan. 

The invariable effect of this diet, although UberaUy supplemented with 
live stock (i.e., mealworms, &o.), was apparent health and fair singing 
for about three mouths, then slow and miserable decline, terminated only 
by death or liberation. I have always given my birds cold ^eat, bat 
not as a i^taple article of diet. I have tried every dainty, mess, or paste 
prepared with scraped raw meat, but, on my return from business in the 
town, I frequently found the paste sour or otherwise offensive. 
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XTndonbtedly cold minoed meat is the grand zeqnirement, and hence- 
forth I Bhall daily ose it. The improyement in the health of mymonltingr 
nightingaleB since the receipt of W. Wilford's oommnnication is 
something renuokable. The whitethroats axe especial fayonrites of mine, 
and I attribute to their greafcer tameness, and consequent boldness in 
seizing the lion's share of dainiy morsels, that I haye succeeded in 
keeping these when their more timid congeners haye died. I am 
doubtfnl whether my specimen is B^Vma, tmdata, Syhna hortenais, %lma 
rufa, or SyVoia curracea. Anon 

Crushed hemp has an injnriotis effect upon soft-billed birds, the 
fragments of shell causing irritation of the bowels, inflammation and 
death. 

The Blackcap. 

We must confess that we are somewhat surprised at the silence 
of correspondents with respect to the blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla), 
which is a hardier bird than the nightingale, sings almost as well, 
and has, moreover, so good an ear and memory, that a young male 
will learn and repeat correctly any air that may be whistled to it, 
or that it hears played on flageolet or bird organ ; but so it is, we 
can And but two notes relating exclusively to this delightful warbler, 
that is almost the only cage bird kept in the island of Madeira, 
where large numbers of the species winter. 

With reference to an inquiry as to keeping blackcaps, I am surprised 
that anyone who could keep whitethroats could find any difficulty with 
blackcaps. I consider them yery easy birds to keep, and very hardy as 
compared with nightingales. I feed mine on German paste, ants' eggs, 
eggs and bread crumbs, mixed fresh every day, and an occasional meal^ 
worm or a few gentles, no meat, but fruit of some kind always -in the 
cage, whatever is in season. Currants and elderberries they are very fond 
of during the winter months ; a slice of ripe pear is always kept in the 
cage ; in April I think they would probably eat ivy berries, but I have 
not tried mine with them for lack of opportunity. On this food I kept a 
pair in perfect health and plumage for four years ; they were kept in a 
room looking west, without a fire, and with the window open winter and 

B^"^^^' Spintts. 

My experience of these delightful birds agrees with Mr. Astley's. I have 
always considered them very hardy, and never found the least difficulty in 
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xearing them from the nest. Some hand-reared specimens have even bnilt 
nests and laid eggs in a large cage, though others, oanght when adult, 
liave not even attempted to 'bnild in a large garden aviary. The food I 
gave my nestlings was simply a little bread and milk and a paste made of 
buckwheat flonr {hU novr we used to call it in Brittany), and a few honse 
£ies. Upon this diet they never looked sick or sorry, and lived for a num- 
ber of years in capital health and beantifnl plumage. I may add that 
young females brought np by hand warble sweetly in the spring. 

a. 

The Goldfinch. 

The goldfincb occupies a foremost place in popular opinion, and 
is becoming lamentably scarce, so scarce, indeed, that there seems 
every probability of its ceasing to exist as a wild bird in these 
islands ere many years have passed, which would be a terrible loss 
to all lovers of as pretty and sprightly a bird as ever delighted a 
fancier by simple yet charming melody, and gentle confiding dis- 
jposition in captivity ; and yet the goldfinch is it long-lived bird. We 
once possessed one that was twenty years old when it was given to 
us and we kept it for four years longer, when it died from old age, 
grey, gouty, and blind. 

The following correspondence will, in a measure, account for the 
gradual disappearance of the goldfinch from our woods and orchards ; 
he is such a beautiful attractive little fellow that every one wants 
to keep him, consequently the professional bird-catchers take him 
l)y the thousand, but few people know how to treat him, and so 
it is, as one of our correspondents wrote, "nine out of every ten 
newly caught goldfinches die within a few weeks after the loss of 
their liberty." 

Of all the finch tribe, this bird is the greatest favourite with lovers 
of cage birds; not only is he very rich in plumagre, but has a very 
eweet song. The bill, with which he extracts the seeds from the thistle, 
^c, is not the least important part of him ; it is nearly conical, bnt 
slightly compressed, long and very sharp. The plumage of the face ia a 
«ilky crimson red ; the crown and back of the head black, with a band 
of the same extending on each side of the neck ; the cheeks white, slightly 
tinged with brown ; the chest white, tinged wood brown on both sides * 
the back brown ; wings black, with a brilliant display of deep yellow, 
slightly marked with white ; legs and daws when young, brown. 

It ia very difficult to distinguish the sex of this bird, and only the 
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experienced eye can detect it ; as a rale, the black in the cock is darker, 
the cheeks lighter, the black on the wlnga of the hen being more of a 
brownish tinge; the yellow of the wing is also slightly paler, the bill 
more slender, and the crimson jhce often speckled with black, and 
-oconpies less space than on the male bird. 

This bird may be taught a variety of tricks, such as pulling np his 
water in a small bucket, opening seedbox, pulling along a small carriage^ 
-&c. 

Owing to his gay plumage and sprightly habits he has a yariety of 
names given him in various parts of the country, such as "King Harry 
Bed Cap,*' " Ptoud Tailor,*' &c. 

This finch is subject to a considerable variation in plumage. The birds 
known as "cheveril" or " chevil" are highly prized (and also priced) 
among bird fanciers, and are said to breed more freely with the canary. 
The true " cheveril " has the ohin quite white, the white of the head 
*«xtends through the black band, and the breast is also much lighter. 
There seems to be some doubt as to why this bird holds the name 
" cheveril." Some say that it was first found on Cheviot Hill, others 
-that it is an abbreviation of the old English word "chefle" or 
« cheveler " (to talk idly), and others again from the peculiar jerk in 
its song. This bird requires when fresh caught a large quantity of hemp 
seed, but must be worked off this seed as soon as possible, and fed only 
on oanuT seed. Gbtoat.. 

The gfoldfinch has been an especial favourite of mine from my boyhood, 

'for well I remember when about the age of ten, which is now some 

i«wenty years ago, rearing a nest of five taken from a large pear tree 

-growing in our own garden, and the beauty and superiority of these five 

birds when matured, as they flitted backwards and forwards in a large 

wire aviary cage, I have never forgotten. Since then I have had in my 

possession several birds of the same variety, most of them having been 

^captured in this county (Derbyshire), nearly all of them large bright, 

healthy birds ; and some time ago I was induced to purchase three 

pairs of goldfinches from a dealer residing in the south of England, but 

on their arrival I was very much struck with the small and somewhat 

delicate appearance of the birds. I also noticed a lack of that brilliancy, 

activity, and smartness so generally characteristic of this variety, and 

that several of the birds appeared mopish, with a remarkably dull 

appearance about the oyes, and ere a fortnight had elapsed three out of 

iihe six birds were dead. 
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I had endeayonred by eyery meana in my power to oondnoe to their 
oomfort and well beings proyiding them with a roomy oage, and clean 
grit, and supplying them with eyery imaginable yariety of seed (reoom- 
mended by the different writers on birds), inoluding hemp, canary 
flax, rape, maw, and lettnoe seed, and haying by me a stock of thistle- 
heads, which were also occasionally added to their bill of fare; but all my 
efforts to saye the remaining three from the fate of their predecessors- 
proyed of no ayail, for in like manner these too appeared to waste away,, 
although in the midst of plenty, and eyentually the whole six birds were, 
alas, no more ! 

The reason of non-success I am inclined to think must haye been thai 
the birds sent to me were in all probabiliiy fresh caught, despatched by 
rail almost direct from the hands of the bird-catchers, and that, oon* 
sequently, loss of liberty, combined with the noyelty of trayelling a long-- 
distance by rail, mnst haye been too much for the constitution of the- 
birds, and hence their hasty departure. 

I haye been told that there are two kinds of goldfinches, and that 
those birds which are caught in Derbyshire and Yorkshire are nearly 
always large, bright coloured, hardy birds, whereas those captured in the- 
sonth of England are small, and, as my experience of them goes to prove 
somewhat delicate. 
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Sex op Goldfinch. 



A correspondent who said that the cock goldfinch has always black 
feathers at the butts of the wing has made a mistake. I haye seyeral 
cock goldfinches with brown feathers at the butts of the wing, which 
proyes it does not always follow that because the bird has not the black 
feather at the butts of the wing, it is a hen. The oolouis in the male 
bird are always brighter, and the white purer about the head, q ^ 

The surest test to distinguish the sex of a goldfinch, in addition to the 
black and brown shoulders, is the colour of the whiskers found at the- 
base of the bill. The males' are quite black, while the hen has them 
tinged a dirty white and grey. q ^ 

Goldfinch Assisting to Feed Young. 

Mr. B. L. Wallace says, " It is exceedingly rare to find a goldie 
assisting to rear the progeny ; in fact, I haye only known of two well 
authenticated instances of this kind during the whole of my experience.'^ 
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I haye at the present moment a beantifnl speoimen of a goldie, who not 
only feeds his own mnles, bnt also has been seen to feed yonng canaries 
which have been placed in a cage by themselves in an aviary where there 
are nine hen canaries, together with two cocks ; also two tame hen 
goldfinches, besides two hen linnets. This is the third year that this 
gfoldfinoh has bred. I send these few particulars of fact in the hope that 
they will prove interesting to lovers of ornithology. 

F. E. HABTWBiaHT. 

A Veteran Linnet. 

Sometime ago I saw in the possession of Mr. Frost, residing at 
3, Clara-terraoe, Eichmond-road, West Brompton, a linnet which that 
gentleman had had in his possession for thirteen years. The bird was in 
gfood plumage and in capital song. Is not this an extraordinary 
circumstance? S. J. Eichabdson. 

Very; we have never known one live more than ten years in 
captivity, and few survive more than six or seven. 

Different Species of Goldfinches. 

*^Loxia" considers that there are several different species of 
goldfinches. 

I believe that British goldfinches may be divided into two races, 
of which the one remains with us permanently, whilst the other winters 
on the Continent. To the former race may be assigned the "apple- 
tree" finch of birdoatohers, a term, I believe, synonymous with that of 
'* harbour " finches, which the late Mr. H. E. Knox, in his ornithological 
rambles in Sussex, describes with singular felicity. Although a few 
individuals of this race are extremely fine, the majority, if placed beside 
Continental goldfinches, will be found to be comparatively dark and poor 
in plumage, as well as inferior in size. That this should be the case is 
only too probable, if we consider how much any insular race is liable to 
be influenced by the scarcity or abundance of food, and by the important 
factor of inter-breeding. Irish goldfinches are, in turn, inferior in size 
to English or Scotch birds. 

The second race seems to me to be composed of those goldfinches 
which, migrating in order to procure richer and more plentiful food than 
England can supply in winter, return to us in spring invigorated by good 

L 
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feeding, and, aooompanied by some of the Continental finohes whoae 
winter qnarten they haye shared, proceed to propagate in tnm a fine 
race of birds, poaaessing, perhaps, in a degree, some fresh Continental 
blood. In the opinion of experts, the song of the '' harbonr " goldfinohes 
far snrpasses that of the second race of "pear-tree" finohes. I most 
confess that, being myself a natoralist, not a fancier — ^keeping cage birds 
chiefiy in order to study the notes of wild ones with greater accuracy — ^I 
have found no songsters so sweet as Germans ; neyertheless, the little 
harbonr finch that sings merrily in my window as I write, may no 
doubt sing a more correct song than a foreigner. t ^ 

For "harbour*' in the foregoing letter should we not read 
"arbour"? 

I will now give a few suggestions respecting the breeding of gold* 
finches. Nothing is more easy, provided you have a proper aviary 
and moderately tame, but perfectly healthy, birds. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that goldfinches will not sit and feed steadily and well in cap- 
tiyiiy. I have never failed to produce healthy well fed young birds on each 
occasion that I have endeavonred to do so. My aviary is out of doors, 
about 18ft. long, 9ft. high, and 4ft. wide. I think it is advisable to have 
two year old birds, and if the hens have been hand reared from the nest, so 
much the better. My modu8 operancU is as follows : I place the finches 
together in March, giving them plenty of green food directly it is ripe 
Nothing will bring a goldfinch forward so soon as the downy heads 
of dandelion. They are exceedingly fond of the seed, and thrive wonder- 
fully upon it. I give moss and oowhair about the middle or end of April, 
together with small pieces of soft hay and the heads of groundsel. 
I find the latter form a favourite lining to their nests. Contrary to the 
experience of some fanciers, I have always found the hen goldfinch select 
an ordinary square nest box ; she usually lays four or five eggs. When 
the young are hatched she takes the sole charge of feeding them for some 
days, but upon the offspring leaving the nest the cock does the greater 
part of this work. Young goldfinches have most insatiable appetites, 
and keep up a loud, but very monotonous, cry for food all day long, 
chasing their parents from bough to bough. About seven years ago 
I bred two nests of gfoldfinches from one pair. I kept three cooks, all of 
which proved first-rate mule breeders. Last year (1880) I saved one nest 
of three, which proved to be all hens. I turned in a tame, bulky, 
healthy cook, and having noticed the hens carrying moss about in their 
beaks, I felt convinced they would soon build, but unfortunately a high 
wiud blew oper the door of my aviary and the birds escaped. I may 
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here remark that nnlesa the upper mandible of a gfoldfinoh's beak is 
quite white, or pinky white, it is nseless to expect him to breed. 

Abbotbfobd. 

We muat all feel extremely obliged to "Abbotsford" for his 
extremely interesting and instructiYe letter. If, indeed, a few 
more amateurs would follow bis example, we might hope soon to 
be able to breed the goldfinch as easily as the canary, not only in 
an aviary, but in an ordinary cage, and there would be less fear of 
these charming birds becoming extinct. 

An anonymous contributor writes as follows concerning the food 
that should be given to newly caught specimens of the birds under 
consideration. 

It does not appear generidly known among bird fanciers that fat hen 
seed is very nsefnl for seed-eating birds, goldfinches in particular. This 
plant grows in most waste places in the neighbourhood of gardens, and 
the seeds appear to possess great nourishing qualities, ripening at a time 
when the young wild finches are appearing, and is doubtless essential for 
their health and feathering. I have for years used this as an adjunct to 
the daily rations of young " goldies ** that have been newly caught, and 
with the greatest success, not losing a bird amongst dozens at a time ; 
while before its adoption the mortality had been very great, particularly 
when the change of feather was coming on. The seed is decidedly 
nourishing but not stimulating, hence its use, at the time named, lays 
the foundation of a strong constitution for the bird. 

The plant is now here (July, Herefordshire) coming into seed and is 
ripe enough when, on squeezing the cluster, the seeds come out of their 
green covering, shiny and black. A spray or two given daily will be 
found to have a most beneficial effect, the birds getting quite robust 
and feathering grandly. I have never found any ill effects arise from its 
use, either in the cage or aviary, and have aUowed my birds to have it 
abundantly. Those who have not used it before, let them give fat hen 
seed a trial this season and publish their experience for the benefit of 
other readers, when I feel sure that numbers of that most handsome and 
desirable cage pet, the finch, will be saved a miserable end, and I shall 
not have written in vain. 

We may add in explanation that ^<fat hen seed'^ is a common 
plant generally found growing in company with thistles on waste or 
fallow land, and belongs to the natural order Chenopodiacece. 

l2 
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The Woodlark. 

" This charming species is one-third smaller than the field lark 
and resembles it much in form and gait. The top of the head is^ 
reddish brown, with four dark brown lines ; its long feathers make 
the head appear large, and can be raised at pleasure into a crest,, 
which, from eye to eye, is surrounded by a whitish ash-coloured line.. 
The tail is very short. 

'^The female, more beautiful, is of a paler ground, with darker 
ornaments, her breast more spotted, the crest on her head more 
prominent, and the line round her cheeks more distinct. 

** Of all the species of larks the woodlark has the finest song of all. 
our indigenous birds (except the nightingale). Its clear flute-like- 
voice executes a sonorous, tender, and somewhat melancholy air. 
In the country it rises from the tops of the trees so high in the air 
that the eye can scarcely discern it, and there remaining stationary,, 
the wings and the tail expanded, it sings uninterruptedly for hours ; 
it sings in the same manner when perched on a tree. 

^' In the house (does it not seem a shame, almost a sin, to cage 
such a bird ?) it is from a retired comer, tranquil and motionless, 
that it utters the different modulations of its beautiful voice. The 
singing time in its wild state is from March to July ; in the house, 
from February to August. The female also sings, but her strains^ 
are shorter and less sustained.'' 

So wrote Bechstein, nearly a hundred years ago, and we do not 
think that his account of this very charming bird can be improved' 
upon. A correspondent writes concerning it : 

I should feel obliged to anyone who wonld give me a hint or two 
respecting the food and general management of woodlarks. I have &■ 
handsome bird of this kind which I bought some months ago, but which 
I cannot by any means induce to sing. I famish him with, I thinks 
every possible delicacy dear to lark nature ; I set his cage in a sunny 
window, I supply him with plenty of fresh turfs and dean sand, and allow 
him almost daily exercise about the room, yet sing he will not. A few 
veiy low sounds similar to the note of a thrush, but so faint as to be- 
scarcely audible, being. all I ever heard from him. And this, as I gave 
a good price for the bird, I think rather provoking. Though well 
acquainted with the skylark, I know but little of his more tender relative 
the woodlark. I presume, however, mine is a cock bird, as it has whit& 
feathers in the tail and a very fine orest. Woodlarks X believe no- 
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unfreqnently break their hearts in oaptiyitji but I do not think that is 
the ease with mine, for he is so tame that he will run abont the 
hearthrug with the dog and oome to the table to be fed, returning to his 
cage of his own accord. I fear the bird is not well, as he often looks 
mopish and breathes much too quickly. . ^ 

And was answered as follows, the writer confirming the opinion 
of Bechstein quoted on the last page : 

Of all the resident British song birds we can lay claim to, the wood- 
lark, in my opinion, stands first. Those who have paid attention to it 
must be aware of its wonderfully melodious notes, and their frequent 
changes and modulations. It is a comparatiyely rare bird, and for many 
reasons. It only frequents certain districts, is never numerous, and 
many die from the severity of our winters. When caged, the want 
of proper care and nourishment soon causes it to be a failure, as it 
cannot be treated like the hardy skylark. With ordinary attention, 
however, it will thrive very well in a cage, and the song amply repays 
any amount of trouble. The sexes are so nearly alike that I never buy a 
woodlark unless I hear it or have a guarantee that it sings well. From 
the present time (October, 1881) up to the spring of next year they may 
occasionally be seen hanging in square open cages over the bird shops, but 
unless a particular bird is detected singing it is dangerous to make a pur- 
chase. I find a box cage of the following. dimensions keeps them free from 
draughts' and gives sufficient space : 14in. long, 9in. deep, and 9in. high. 
Place a door at one end, a perch across the centre (fore and aft, as th^ 
feed from the ground), and have a pieoe of fioor carpet or felt nailed 
under the roof. Food and water outside. For food I recommend crumbled 
bread (they are fond of brown bread), crushed hemp seed, and some 
preserved ^g% and ants' eggs, which I purchase from Mr. Abrahams, and 
keep ready mixed. One or two mealworms a day familiarise the bird and 
provide natural food. Maw and other seeds thrown into the cage are 
readily eaten — anything but German paste, which I find all birds avoid if 
they can get anything else to eat ; the foundation (pea meal) seems to go 
against them. Clean sand, a quarter of an inch deep, twice a week 
is necessary, and, if the feet get clogged, run the bird into a shallow 
bath, or take it up carefully and wash it. ^ WrLFORD 

The Bobin Bedbeeast. 

In Germany they eat the robin redbreast, but until quite recently 
it would have been thought a piece of imheard of cruelty in this 
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country to keep him iu a cage, but autre temps, autres mceurs, he 
is very frequently tamed now, and has become quite a recognised 
inmate of the cage and ayiary, where, however, he is often ailing, 
and in our opinion, altogether out of place.. 

The letter by Mr. C. F. Arthur, wherein he says his robins 
threw up little pellets about the size of a horse-bean, and composed 
of nothing but the skins of barley-meal, is alluded to, and its pur- 
port sufficiently explained in the following communication : 

I was partionlarly struck by Mr. C. P. Arthur's account of hia robin. 
Is he quite sore that the throwing np of these ''pellets" is a mere 
healthful effort of nature, and not a symptom of disease ? I ask 
the question because a short time ago I myself possessed a tame robin 
which had the same peculiarity. Pellets of food, or rather the indiges- 
tible portion of it, were thrown up from time to time, but the act 
was accompanied by evident signs of illness, though the bird would 
almost immediately after regain his accustomed liveliness, and sing away 
as usual. Finding his health was certainly failing, I consulted a fancier, 
who told me that my robin was suffering from inflanmiation of the 
bowels, and advised me to change the food, which had been in great part 
hemp seed and bread. This I did, and fed him for the future on ants' 
eggs, chopped meat and bread, oat grits and live insects. After this the 
throwing np entirely ceased, and in a short time the bird seemed to have 
quite regained his health, but last autumn (1880) he failed to moult, and 
all my endeavours to throw him into moult proving in vain, I of course 
lost my bird. This robin was taken young and reared by hand, and he 
never acquired his natural song, but would imitate almost any sound he 
heard ; he would whistle a line or two of a simple air, whistle the dog, and 
kiss like a parrot, and even say '* pretty boy" quite distinctly, a proof, I 
think, that robins have far greater powers of Imitation than they are 

usually credited with. . ^ 

A. G. 

We fear that the case mentioned in the next letter was pretty well 
hopeless, and we think the best course to have pursued would have 
been to have restored the bird to liberty ; probably the hemp seed 
had an injurious effect. 

Will anyone tell me what is the matter with my English robin, and 
the treatment for him P For sometime past he has not tuned up 
as usual, and his feathers, which before were in excellent condition, 
look ruffled and puffed out, as if he had just had a bath and not got 
dry. He does not feed quite so well, and now for the first time. 
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I notioe him on the i>esoh most of the time, yery qmet» and opening his 
beak slightly, with a little clicking noise, regolar and quick. This I 
take to be a bad sign (haying lost a favonrite lark which showed the 
same symptoms), and reqniring immediate attention. I also noticed 
something wrong with his beak, the lower one being fully Ain. longer 
than the upper, while the point of the upper has grown hooked or ouryed 
downward, thus not allowing the beaks to meet. I haye now shortened 
the lower one, and clipped the hook off ; still thoy do not seem to fit as 
they ought. There is also an excrescence grown on the back part of the 
upper beak, and on scraping it off with the point of a knife, blood 
issued slightly. I haye touched it with glycerine, after washing with 
warm water. I feed him on breadcrumbs, hard-boiled egg, crushed 
hemp, and a mealworm now and then, and in his water tin two or three 
drops of Valentine's Liquid Essence of Meat, which I find my birds like, 
and which seems to do them good. I must mention that when feeding 
he seems to swallow with a little shake or chuck of the head, as if 
there was a slight impediment somewhere. I shall be thankful for imme- 
diate adyice, as I should not like to lose my pet if I can possibly do 
anything to help him. I am seriously afraid it is a case with him. 

BoBiN Ebdbbeast. 

The Wagtail. 

Wagtails are not often kept in aviaries, but Mr. Astley appears 
to have done so successfully, and the species to which he alludes is, 
with us, a bird of passage, at least in the northern countries. 

The grey wagtail is a lovely and graceful bird in an aviary, and as 
long as it has plenty of hisect food and fresh water, it will live as well as 
any. The weavers are mischievous birds, and it kept at all should be 
by themselves. 

As long as birds have plenty of good food and fresh air, I am sure 
they can stand very cold weather without being harmed by it. 

I must not forget to say that I put about half a dozen mealworms in 
every morning, which are greedily devoured. I also put in small earth- 
worms in the summer, which the water-wagtails are especially fond of. 

h. d. astlsy. 

Hoopoes and Stoeks. 

Hoopoes and storks are not very frequently kept in confinement, 
but the following account of both these species will be read with 
interest: 

Amongst my present collection of birds, I have now a most healthy 
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hoopoe (Uptfpa Jrjpop«). I had a pair, bat, nnfortunately, the 000k 
bird came to grief soon after I bought them, and died. I proonred them 
of Mr. Stable, of Mortimer-street, OayendiBh-sqiiare, who had taken the 
neat of four, two of which I belieye went oyer to Ireland. The bird I 
haye left is now qnite able to feed Itself. Its food consists chiefly of 
chopped efsg and raw meat, but it is yery fond of black beetles and 
crickets, and in this way I shall be able to keep it on insect food all 
through the winter, as any amount can at any time be captured in the 
kitchen with traps made for the purpose. The bird is yery tame, and 
a most loyely addition to an ayiary, running swiftly on the ground, and 
setting up its beautiful crest when frightened or surprised in any way, 
and then lightly flying up to some perch, showing all the black and white 
barring on the somewhat large and rounded wings. I haye aaked 
Mr. Etable to procure me another cock bird if possible, so that if they 
can be reared through the winter, they might be induced to breed the 
following season. I also haye a yery flue blue-throated warbler {Sylvia 
8V£cica), which is an elegant bird, and yery tameable. It seems to prefer 
the ground chiefly as a resting place, at any rate, some flat substance to 
sit on, sooner than an ordinary perch, which shows its affinity to the 
wagtail family, at the same- time being closely connected to the robin 
and redstart. Talking of robins, I find the Japanese robins most 
mischieyous birds in an ayiary, pulling young birds out of their nests and 
being altogether of an inquisitiye and prying nature. 

But to leaye the ayiary and g^o to larger game. X haye amongst my 
liye stock a most delightful pair of storks (Cieonia alba). The cock bird 
I haye had since last autumn, and the hen only this spring, as my other 
hen bird died of a diseased liyer in April, after suryiying the cold winter ; 
but X soon replaced her by writing to the Zoological Gardens at Better- 
dam. These birds are exceedingly tame, and are fed by the cook eyery 
morning, when they are let out of their small shed into the court yard- 
They receiye a plateful of raw bullock's liyer, pieces of which they 
dexterously catch when thrown in the air to them ; then they march 
out at the gate and into the park. The cock bird, who has the liberty 
of his wings, generally takes a flight for about 200yds. to stretch himself, 
and then both birds walk solemnly along, side by side, picking up any 
beetle or insect of any kind that they come across, thereby doing a great 
deal of good to the land. I haye allowed the cock bird's wings ,to grow, 
as X do not think there is any fear of his flying away as long as the 
hen cannot go with him, and it is a yery pretty sight to see the 
great bird flapping oyer the grrass. Of oourse, in the country with forty 
acres of grass land to wander oyer they keep yery healthy and beautifully 
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white ; not like the poor wretches in the Zoo, dlsoonsolately standings 
on one legj and black aa tinkers. I often think it is a great pity that 
this bird should be shot down whenever it makes its appearance in Eng- 
land, which is of a yery rare occurrence. Why should it not be left in 
peace P and then in time it might become a regular summer migrant as 
much as the swallows or any other bird. And what a handsome addition 
they would be to our villages, building on the roofs 6f the houses as they 
do in Holland and Germany, at the same time doing great good by 
deyouring the various kinds of destructive beetles and other insects on 
the pasture lands and elsewhere. ^ -^ a g^^j-j-Y 

Alas I no sooner does a strange bird make its appearance on these 
inhospitable shores, than a score of guns dre levelled at it, and 
a score of sportsmen (!) take no rest until they have encompassed its 
death. The spectacle is not an encouraging or an edifying one, but 
irresistibly reminds the reader, or spectator, of the story of the 
country bumpkin who threw a brick at the stranger in the village, 
simply because he was a stranger ! Is our boasted civilization but a 
pinchbeck affair after all ? 

Bbitish Finches. 

British finches will not breed in cages, unless the birds have been 
obtained as nestlings and brought up by hand ; then they will. We 
have had linnets, blackcaps, chaffinches, skylarks, greenfinches and 
bullfinches that have done so. 

British finches, as a rule, will not breed in cages. However anxious 
to make a nest, the hereditary instinct of the hens prevents them from 
laying in a nest box and hatching in an artificial state of existence, 
and the only mode of saving the eggs is by placing them under a 
hen canary. As I am frequently asked how to get different species 
to pair, I will describe the tnodiM and the results in a particular case. 
In the month of February or March I place the male and female in the 
same cage, and in a few weeks I find the cook feeding the hen. When 
this occurs the birds are sure to pair. It is advisable not to have 
any other finches of the same kind within hearing, as they call back- 
wards and forwards and unsettle each other. The handsomest cross 
is between the goldfinch and bullfinch, but the cocks of nearly all 
the crosses are handsome. I will now state a particular case which was 
attended with complete success. 
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A small ana faomsr the sonth was partially boarded oyer and partially 
oorered with wire. Under the cover were placed some small fir tree0> 
about 2ft. high, in pots. I had three hen bollfinohes, one a tame Gtennaak^ 
and two cangfat in England. With these birda I placed a branbher linnet 
<^ the previons year, and after being caged a few weeks together tamed 
them into my improvised aviary. The result was good eggs from all. 
They made beaatifnl nests in the trees, I having famished the hens with 
fibrous roots and horsehair to build with, and they sat very well on their 
eggs ; but — and here came a difficulty — ^when the young were eight days 
old, the mother deliberately dragged them from the nest, with their crops 
full, and repeated this atrocity after my replacing them. Why I cannot^ 
surmise, unless the new colours or voices did not give satisfaction. This 
many yrild birds are known to do when their eggs have been placed in the 
nest of another species. I afterwards placed the eggs under canaries, 
and some really beautifnl birds were hatched, the cocks having crimson 
hsiBsts. I jnayibdd that bullfinches eat a great many small insects, as 
will others of the finch tribe, notatbly, ihe gi e ouln eh and rfyrfBanh, iHm, 
with the bullfinch, do not object to an occasional mealworm when th^y 
find out how good they are. 

I forgot to state that, in consequence of the hen bullfinch when caged 
dropping her eggs from the perch instead of in the nest box, I take away 
her upper perches when I think her eggs are due, and place moss at the 
bottom of the cage. She lays between 7 and 8 a.m., and the eggs wiU be 
found quite safe in the moss, ready to be placed under a hen canary. 

W. WiLFOBD. 

BBEEDIN& OF Siskins. 

A few pages back a coirespondent gave an account of his having^ 
successfully bred goldfinches in his aviary ; the next batch of letters 
records the attempts, more or less successful, of the several writers 
to breed the siskin in captivity. 

" Spinus " opens the ball with the following brief note, referring to 
certain canary letters, for which see further on : 

With reference to the letters from "l^po," Progress," and others 
that have recently appeared, lamenting their want of success in breeding 
canaries during the past season (1880), it may not be out of place to state 
that I had three nests of siskins last spring, twelve eggs in all, and every 
one clear. I have had considerable experience with these birds during the 
last twelve years, and this has never happened before. Spinus 
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«* Aberdevine " follows with a long, but interesting letter, which 
We reproduce below : 

IAm " Spinns," I have had oonBiderable experienoe of this— the most 
intereHlli^r — speoies of the British yHn^Zla. I hayebeen faiillar with 
it for the iMft fortj-flye years or more, both as a lively inmate of the 
aviary and by i^ing it the happier denizen of its favourite woodland 
hannts. With me Ifc is even a greater favourite than its more gandily 
apparelled co-speoieB, Hhi goldfinoh, I have never failed, when oppor- 
tnnities ooonrred, to watoh with delight its nnoeasing activity and its 
graceful, ever varying, and aorobBtio Hire attitudes when seen at large, 
feeding on the cones or catkins of the Biter and birch . trees that fringe 
the river banks in the midland and northern iimHies of Scotland. Like 
the crossbills {Jjovia, 'Eutiifj^tBa)^ who are also gregariooBlattflir habit^, 
and whom I have seen, though rarely, in the pine woods of a norChsm 
county, the siskins in feeding, as they generally do in considerable 
numbers, cling back downwards to the branches of the trees I have 
mentioned, and maintain a continuous sharp cherry cry quite in keeping 
with their restless agile movements. 

My first — or supposed — introduction to Mr. Siskin was when a boy. 
Climbing a fir tree with a school companion (still alive), we found, near 
the top, a pretty little nest, the occupant of which fiew out and perched 
on a neighbouring branch. At the time, though elated with our find, 
we did not know the bird. A year or two afterwards I saw a male siskin 
shot by my father in a fir plantation in the north of Scotland, which I 
at once recognised as bearing a striking resemblance to the unknown 
bird referred to, which, in all probability, was a hen. like myself, my 
father had, m his youth, been addicted to bird nesting (not modem 
indiscriminate nest destruction) and bird rearing, but he had never 
until then seen a siskin at large in the district with which he was so 
familiar. They are not now considered rare in the same oouniy, though it 
might have been anticipated that the raids made on them of late years 
by the professional bird catchers would not have admitted of such an 
increase, but would rather have resulted in their extirpation, as is the 
case with goldfinches in some districts. I will not digress by hazarding 
an opinion as to the cause of such increase. Subsequently my interest 
in this bird was further stimulated by reading some remarks on the then 
controverted question as to whether siskins bred in ttus country, or if 
we owed their presence with us in winter exclusively to immigration 
from the continental forests. While wandering in a large wood of stately 
fir and spruce fir trees in the summer of 1841 or 1842, 1 felt certain I 
heard the call note of a siskin. Bepeating my visits, I heard the same 
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note, though I failed to discern the tiny object of my search among the 
nmbrageoos trees. Anxious to satisfy myself as to the identity of the 
bird, and to establish the fact of its summer appearance and probable 
breeding, I procured from a friend a trap cage and an imported siskin. 
Placing the trap near a fayourite drinking pool of the wood-frequenting* 
birds, I soon secured a fine adult cock, with his breast soiled, as is the 
case with canaries when engaged feeding their young. The capture of 
the bird and its condition satisfied me on three points, Tiz., that siskins, 
at least some of them, were summer residents ; that they breed in this 
country; and that the male, like the male canary, aids the female in 
feeding the young. I can well remember how elated I was with my 
capture. My satisfaction (a rather improper feeling) was not surpassed 
by that felt in after years, when landing my first salmon — ^ignoring the 
fact that an undoubted young and helpless family aloft in some neigh- 
bouring tree were so far dependent for their sustenance on the liberation 
of my poor prisoner. I am ashamed to own that I carried their paternal 
parent home in triumph, leaving the widowed and, no doubt, disconsolate, 
hen to alone superintend the commissariat department and the up- 
bringing of what, in Scotland, is called a " sma' '' (young) family. . 

Not many weeks after this, and at no great distance from the wood 
in question, I had the good fortune early one morning to discoyer two 
pairs of siskins busily engaged on the seeds of the common sorrel {^B/wmen 
<iceto8a), with which they were eyer and anon feeding their respective 
young ones, who sat perched on some neighbouring alders. The spirit 
of acquisitiyeness within me proved stronger than my sense of justioe 
or feelings of benevolence, and I rushed home for my recently acquired 
male siskin, and, in a short time, I entrapped first the old birds and 
ultimately all the young ones, who, I found, had still the down on their 
feathers. Here was further and incontrovertible proof of what I may 
caJl their British nationality — not mere naturalisation by winter 

'««^^«"°^' Abebdevine. 

** Spinas" wrote again in November, 1880, giving an account of 
his experience : 

I have twice succeeded in rearing young siskins in confinement, the 
parents being wild caught birds. In the first instance, I reared one bird 
out of a nest of four, and in the second, two birds out of five. Of these, 
one of each brood is still alive — ^both cocks, xmfortunately — for had they 
been hens, all difficulty would, I apprehend, have been at an end, as the 
cock birds seem to be always ready to go to nest, whereas, except in 
the case of nestlings, the hens require to be kept for one or two seasons 
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before they will breed, the single exoeption in my experience being the 
mother of the birds alluded to aboTe, who was probably a bird of the 
year. This bird is stDl aliye, bat owing to an injury not yet cured, 
which she reoeiyed from a cat, she made no attempt to breed last spring. 
The three nests of last spring were from two pairs of birds, viz., a hen 
in her second season, mated to my 1878 cock, and a hen obtained from 
Scotland the previous autumn in nestling plumage, mated to a wild bred 
cock. The first named pair laid five eggs and sat closely ; the other pair 
laid four eggs, but did not sit well, bo I took them away, when they 
shortly laid three more, and sat closely ; these I took away at the end of 
a fortnight, as also I did the five laid by the first pair. On being blown, 
all these eggs appeared to be freshly laid, proving that they were un- 
fertile or ''clear." In both cases the hens were fed most assiduously 
by their mates, and I cannot account for the sterility of the eggs. 

Spinus. 

And added further particulars in a subsequent communication : 

Being absent from home during the whole of the spring up to June, I had 
a very late stock, nevertheless I at once set about pairing eight birds, and 
a three-jear-old pair, which mated last year, and had five eggs, they were 
again put together, and shortly built in a chaffinches' nest and laid five 
eggs, the first being laid on 22nd June. The cook bird (bred by myself) 
was devoted to his mate, feeding her on the nest, and watching her moye- 
ments when she left her eggs with the utmost anxiety. One day she 
chanced to remain off the nest longer than he thought proper, and after 
expostulating with her, at first in gentle tones, and then with increased 
Ychemence, he at length fiew at her, and positively droye her back to the 
nest, standiag in front of it with open beak and wing^B to prevent her 
leaying it. Then came that memorable hot week in July, during which 
she suffered a good deal, but never deserted her eggs. After allowing 
her to sit fifteen days, I watched my opportunity when she was feeding to 
take the nest eggs away ; the cook saw me and raised a great outcry, but 
the hen went on feeding without noticing what had happened, but on 
returning to the spot and finding her nest gone, she searched every corner 
of the cage and peered through the wires as if she thought it had fallen 
through. At the end of half an hour she seemed to make up her mind to 
her loss and went and bathed, a luxury the sitting hens neyer indulge in, 
although the bath is always hung on the cage door. On examination 
four of the eggs were found to contain young ones, and the fifth was 
addled, showing that they had all been fertilised, whereas last year the 
eggs of the same pair were dear. SpiNxns 
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" Loxia^* then brings the matter to a conclusion, for the present ; 
treating, by the way, of several other birds, besides siskins : 

A male siskin which I pnrohased two Bammers ago at a London 
dealer's fed a hen canary, to whom he was introdnoed, almost at sight, 
and sat most nobly on his wife's eggs when the lady declined to do her 
duty. 

To wander for a moment from C. «ptnu9, it may, perhaps, interest 
^'Aberdevine" to learn that a male hawfinch, which I reared from the 
nest in 1879, grew desperately enamoured of a rather wild grey cardinal, 
whose shyness he has in great part conquered. My hawfinch, '* Jock,'* 
feeds his beloved one with every hemp seed or mealworm that he gets 
as a treat now, in November, precisely as he bestowed upon her his first 
g^reen pea of the season. 

To return to the siskins. The home which most of those that visit 
us, with the lesser redpolls, have autumnally left is, of course, in Nor- 
way, where we saw several young broods near Boraas, in the summer 
of 1878. The lesser redpoll breeds more numerously in England and 
Scotland than the siskin ; but we saw enormous droves of " branchers ** 
on the Dovre Feld. Most of the siskins to be found in, at least, town 
drawing rooms, are brought over from Germany in small wooden cag^, 
like the goldfinches, hawfinches, and my favourite birds, ^(vr excellence^ 
the crossbills, whose rich plumage and pleasant song have met with snoh 
a scant meed of justice at Mr. Gedney's hands. 

The year following that in which the foregoing correspondence 
appeared ^^Spinns" again wrote, giving an account of his further 
ijxperience in the matter : 

Last winter I again became possessed of a pair of siskins, which shared 
an aviary cage with various other finches. On the 24th May I placed 
them in a separate compartment, giving them the nest of a chaffinch in 
one of the wire nests used for canaries to build in. They immediately 
took possession of it, and on the 31st of May commenced laying a batch of 
four eggs, which were all hatched on the 13th June. One young bird 
died shortly, but the remaining three grew rapidly, leaving the nest on 
ijie 27th. Up to the time when the feathers began to appear the youngs 
were fed entirely on gentles (sold as bait to anglers) ; the old ones then 
began to give them groundsel in addition. I may here remark that up 
to this time I had not supplied them with either ^f^^ or maw seed, 
believing that my previous failures were attributable ta one or other of 
those two articles of diet. 
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At this stage the yoang beoame exceedingly damorous for food, and 
although the attention of their parents was incessant, th^ would scarcely 
open their mouths to take the food which was offered them by the old 
ones, consequently th^y became rapidly weaker, two of them dying on 
the 1st July. I then gave them some hard-boiled eggi ^^^d as soon as 
I had done so the old birds commenced feeding the remaining young one 
with it. 

On the 5th July the hen bird commenced laying a second batch of 
iour eggs, which, howeyer, I took away. When first out of the nest the 
note and appearance of the young ones bore a strong resemblance to 
young chaffinches, but as soon as they fed themselves the youthful call 
note was replaced by the ordinary note of the species. 

The next contributor on our list gives some very interesting 
details : 

It is now some ten years since I first tried to get siskins to breed, 
and although after many failures I obtained nests of eggs, and occasionally 
young ones, it was only last year (1878) that I succeeded for the first 
time in rearing one out of a nest of four. 

This year, acting on the experience I had gained, I placed a chaffinch's 
tiest (for which kind they had a decided preference) in an open wire 
nest basket, such as are made for canaries to build in, and which hook 
<m to the wires of the cage ; this is a matter of some importance, as 
the birds seem to take great delight in trimming and beautifying the 
•outside of their nest — a fancy they could not indulge in if they had to 
build in a box or dose basket. Having re-lined this nest with portions 
•of others and made it fit, the hen commenced laying a batch of five 
•eggs on the 15th May, one being laid every day, but she began to sit 
as soon as the third egg was laid. 

On the morning of the 29th May three eggrs were hatched, another on 
the following morning, and the fifth later on the same day. .During 
the first eight or ten days the young ones were fed entirely on gentles, 
those in the pupa or chrysalis state being preferred ; the other food was 
then gradually mixed with the gentles, which were used less and less, 
and were entirely discarded by the time the young ones were three weeks' 
old. The food is first swallowed by the parent and then ejected into 
the mouth of the young ones. I observed that a few grains of sand were 
generally taken with the food that was about to be given to the young 
ones. 

The young are bom without any hair or down on them ; they grow 
rapidly, their eyes are open on the sixth day, the stumps of the feathers 
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begin to appear on the seventh or eighth, and they leaye the nest folly 
feathered when they are fifteen days old, and a few days later are able 
to feed themselves. 

Care must be taken not to let them have any hard seed till they arei 
about six weeks old ; the soaked seed may then be gradually withdrawik 
and replaced with ordinary seed. 

When my young birds were seven days old the cock, who till then had 
never fed them, commenced taking charge of them, and the hen began? 
to evince a desire to nest again, pulling pieces out of the nest in whiok 
her young were, wherewith to build a new one ; I therefore supplied 
her with another, in which, after due alterations, she laid five eggs. 
These, however, did not hatch, the first being laid on the 10th June and the 
last pn the 15th, that is, in six days. The three young ones which were 
hatched first were strong, healthy birds, but the other two were weakly ; 
one died in a few days, and the other, though sickly, lived to the age of 
three weeks. It was interesting to see how carefully the sickly one was 
tended by its mother, who would wait till the clamour of the others had 
subsided, and then, gently touching it with her beak as a signal for it to- 
open its mouth, would feed it before its more vigorous brethren oonld 
thrust their ever hungry mouths in the way. Even when the others had 
been handed over to the charge of the cock she continued to feed this, 
little one, frequently leaving her eggs for the purpose. j yottho 



Breeding op other British Birds in Oaptivitt. 

Concerning the breeding of other British birds in captivity, the. 
following "Note" will doubtless be read with interest, thougb 
rabbits seem out of place in an aviary: 

I hav^ great pleasure in saying that I have found an outdoor aviary ixb 
every way a success. I have this season bred greenfinches very well,, 
and have now three very fine young thrushes just able to fiy and take- 
care of themselves. The reason they are so late is this : I have formed 
a small warren in my aviary, and the rabbits have disturbed the thrashes 
several times. It is quite a sight to see the number of young rabbits L 
have running about. I have counted fifty out at a time in the evening ^ 
and if "Warrener" wants particulars as to making a place for wild 
rabbits on a limited scale, I shall be pleased to afford him any informa- 
tion he may require, and show him my place at any time should he be in 
my neighbourhood. My hen thrush is so tame that until her young left 
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the nest she would take worms and food out of my hand and feed them 
before myself and friends. She seemed determined to have some young 
ones, as she bnilt at least seven nests, and I think must have laid twenty 
eggs, being disturbed again and again by the rabbits running over the 
nests. The young birds can at any time be seen, and the old ones 
feeding them. Dxtz. 

We have known thrushes and blackbirds, as well as siskins and 
goldfinches, imported from England, not to speak of canaries, breed 
ia a large garden aviary in the Melbourne Botanical Gardens. 



The Beakdbd Tit (Panttnts hiarmicus). 

We thoroughly endorse the sentiments of the writer with regard 
to the subject of the following communication : 

As a cage bird, the bearded tit is scarcely so well known as it deserves 
to be; for though it has no song, properly so called, it is fond of 
repeating three or four notes, great stress being put on the final one, 
which is much drawn out. This is, perhaps, more correctly described as 
crowing than singing, but its ordinary niotes are exceedingly musical — 
quite unlike those of any other bird. 

, Though no songster, it has many points to recommend it, and if not 
so amusing as the true tits, its elegant plumage and affectionate disposi- 
tion render it an interesting pet. Of all the birds with which I am 
acquainted, this is by far the most truly affectionate. Several may be 
kept together with advantage, and quarrels are almost unknown, even in 
the breeding season, when most birds become more or less pugnacious ; 
indeed, it is almost impossible to keep a single one for any length of 
time, to such an extent do they pine for the scknety of their own species. 
On one occasion, the hen of a pair in my possession having died, the 
cook was inconsolable, refused to eat, and, by incessant calling, pro- 
claimed his grief. To divert his attention I allowed him to fly about the 
room, when he at once settled in front of his own reflection in a looking- 
glass with every sign of delight. This little incident suggested to me 
the idea of hanging a small looking-glass in his cage^ which I carried out 
with the greatest success, as he immediately took to his fpod, appeared 
perfectly happy, nesting close to the glass, and giving utterance to a 
series of low, soft, musical notes, eminently expressive of satisfaction ; 
nevertheless he did not survive his partner many months. It is a pretty 
sight to see several tits sitting close together in a row, preening each 

M 
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other's feathers in a dreamy way, with their eyes half shut, and to listeB 
to their soft mnsioal %oiio voce twittering, bat, at the slightest noiae, 
they spring into life, their dear ringing alarm note reducing the other 
<^d(mpant3 of the ayiary to silence in a moment. 

They may easily be induced to neat, and though I have never saooeeded 
in obtaining young ones, nor am I aware that anyone else has, I have 
frequently had eggs. They are exceedingly neryous birds, and shoald 
not, on that account, be disturbed when nesting. A cock and two bens 
that I supplied with some roots of a coarse grass, growing about 2ft. 
high, built several nests, and laid nearly fifty eggs in one season ; hat a 
simpler method of providing them with nesting sites is to stick the heads 
of pampas grass round the edge of 6in. flower pots, filled with mould. 
The nests are placed at the base of grass stems, into which they are 
interwoven.. I have some exceedingly pretty nests thus built ; they are 
formed of strips of bass matting, from Gin. to 12in. long, lined with 
finer pieces, with a few fragments of the feathery grass tops inter- 
mingled. The nests, which are principally constructed by the male bird, 
are deep cup-like structures, so much so that when sitting the hen is 
scarcely visible. 

Their natural nesting place is in reed beds on the banks of rivers or 
marshes. They were once to be found on the banks of the Thames in 
Essex, but are now very rare in this country. They are fairly plentiful 
in Holland, whence some are annually imported to this country about the 
month of November. They are partly insectivorous, but eat seeds also, 
and have a curious habit of scratching in the sand of the aviary when 
searching for food, after the manner of the common fowl. I feed mine 
on a mixture of breadcrumbs, egg, German paste, and ants' eggs ; seeds 
of various kinds, principally spray millet and maw (poppy) seed, with a 
few gentles or mealworms occasionally. They are fond of bathing, and 
should have a liberal supply of clean water. t Young 



Magpies, Eayens, and Jackdaws. 

With regard to the first of the following "Notes," we merely remark 
that, in our opinion, a magpie in a cage is a wretched object. We 
have never seen one that had not a draggled tail and a dissipated, 
forlorn appearance that was far from prepossessing ; while at partial 
liberty, with cut wings, it looks, if possible, even still more woe- 
begone. House-bred ravens are something quite new to us, and 
we look upon Mr. Harris's letter as one of great interest : 
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I consider the magpie one of the beat of birds for a pet that anyone- 
<}an keep. He is hardy, docile^ cleyer, and, what is of greater import- 
ance, nearly if not quite omnivorons — ^nothing seems to come amiss to 
liim in the way of food. Then, again, he is qnite able to take care of 
himself, even if his wings are cnt. I had one, and I asedto keep one wing 
clipped to put a stop to his getting OTer the garden wall, which he delighted 
-to do on every opportunity. My large oat caught him one day, where- 
upon he pinned her by the nose, drawing blood, and twisting the end of 
her nose about so that she was yery glad to get rid of him. Erer after 
this affair he used to chase the cats out of the garden the minute he saw 
them, and, as he had one wing clipped, he went after them sideways, 
flopping and screaming with all his might. One day, the gardener left 
Ms lunch in a basket, wrapped up in a piece of paper. Jack, seeing 
this, got the basket open, pulled out the packet, and extracted every bit 
•of food from the paper. Of course, when the gr&rdener went for his lunch 
he discovered the theft, and found a large piece of meat wedged in a 
hole in the wall. When the black currants were being gathered, the 
large ripe ones at the top of the bunch used frequently to fall off. As 
these were best, they were left to be picked up after the gathering was 
<lone, but when the time came not one was to be found. At last the 
cause was discovered. On every currant a piece of mould had been placed 
by the magpie, and then hammered down, completely smashing the 
eurrant underneath. 

One day a doctor saw him, and as he wanted a magpie we gave Jack 
«way. Upon his letting him loose he got into the surgery, opened two or 
three boxes of pills, and carried the contents about with him till he 
tasted them, when he dropped them about all wet and sticky. He also 
pecked the paper off some bottles of medicine. One day after this he 
found two or three wax dolls reposing in their cradles. Thinking these 
were fit subjects to operate upon, he picked out their eyes and hid them. 
But, alas ! Jack went the way of the wicked. Straying into a neigh- 
houring field, a boy with a gun spied him out and shot him. And that 
was the end of Jack. Aqambmnon. 

It may interest some to knofr that the raven will breed in a domestic 
■state. I have a fine young pair which were hatched in March, 18S1, from 
a pair of old birds in possession of a gipsy, who has bred them from 
domesticated birds for the last ten years. They reared six young this 
season. He tells me that the hen makes her nest in an old box, and that 
the cook bird takes his turn on the nest. He lets the birds out in his 
yard at breeding time. ^^^^^ g Haebi^ 

u 2 
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The jackdaw is an old favourite of our schoolboy days, so we 
make no apology for introducing him to our readers here under the 
chaperon age of our friend "Palumba," with whom we shall become 
quite intimate by-and-bye : 

Two yonng jackdaws which I rescued from some Tillage boys were my first 
feathered pets. I was very prond of them, although they were not xnncb 
to look at, having been terribly knocked about by their tormentors. They 
rapidly improved, however, and became devoted to their master, whom they 
would follow about like a dog ; they never seemed so happy as when sitting 
on my knee and having their heads scratched. They soon began to try to 
talk, and the gardener, who was an oracle on birds, advised that their 
tongues should be out with a sixpence. This I firmly refused to have 
done, although the inducement that "it would make them talk like a 
parrot,' ' was very great. This cruel superstition is, I am thankful to 
say, dying out. They never became great linguists, but could pronounce 
several words very distinctly. They proved to be a pair, and moulted . 
into very handsome birds. Their wing feathers were allowed to g^rew, 
but the hen, owing to the injury she had received, was never able to fly. 
They were allowed to roam at large during the day, but were shut up in 
a large cage at night. The cock, who had full use of his wings, would 
sometimes join a flock of wild birds and accompany them for a short 
distance, or he would amuse himself by visiting a neighbouring rookery 
and talking English to the rooks, or by pulling their nests to pieces, his 
superior activity always enabling him to elude the enraged proprietors ; 
or, if hotly pressed, he would retreat to the house, where he knew the 
rooks dare not follow. Later on, they collected sticks with much demon- 
stration, and carried them into their cage, where they deposited them in 
a heap, bat somehow or other no proper nest was made. They were fond 
of hiding bits of food that they did not require for immediate consump- 
tion. A hole in the thatch of the house was a regular storehouse, as 
also was a cavity under a loose tile in the stable roof. Occasionally the 
cock would pay a visit to the dovecot ; the pigeons did not mind him, 
and I never knew him touch their eggs or do them the slightest harm. 
He disappeared after I had had him two years, having, it was supposed, 
been enticed away by the irresistible attractions of some hen bird, as he 
had recently become a widower. I grieved over his loss, for he was an 
amusing bird and as mischievous as the Jackdaw of Bheims. 

Palumba. 

Tits. 
A correspondent having made inquiries as to the best way 
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^o£ keeping Tits, the following replies came to hand, and are here 
inserted in the order in which they were received : 

I haye kept the three following species of tits, viz., blue, marsh, and 
cole tits, for years, on the regular ayiary mixture — ^breadcmmbs, German 
paste, ants' eggs, and hard boiled ^^ (no hemp, except that in the 
German paste). When fresh caught, a few mealworms or gentles — ^the 
latter are preferred in the pupa stage. For marsh tits sunflower seeds, 
and for cole tits fir seeds. Nuts all the year round ; monkey nuts are 
the best for keeping. All nuts and seeds should be soaked for twenty- 
four hours, unless fresh. Pasus. 

Tits will thriye on almost anything, variety being necessary. I give 
all kinds of seeds, including hemp seed, which latter I always soak in 
cold water oTcmight. ^ 

Sktlabks. 

To us it seems unutterably horrible to confine a skylark in a cage ; 
but people will do it, and yet, not imfrequently, have not the faintest 
idea how to treat their captives, as was evidently the case with the 
writer of the following Note : 

What is really the best food for skylarks ? I have a splendid bird, and 
feed it on stale rice, biscuit, and crushed hemp seed, but lately my lark 
has drooped, and although just through the moult, his plumage is far 
from satisfactory. Any hints will be very welcome to 

A Constant Bsadbb. 

Several answers were promptly given ; let us hope the " Constant 
Reader^s " lark reaped the benefit of the many suggestions for his 
improved treatment they contain. 

I have kept skylarks in cages for some years with most satisfactory 
results, and have always fed them on breadcrumbs and crushed hemp 
as staple food (unmoistened). This I vary every few days by the 
addition of eggs ; finally, out lean beef, ants' eggs, &o., and find the 
larks thriTe and do well on this diet. I may add that I consider the 
lark one of the best British birds to keep in confinement if reared from 
the nest. I haye had no difficulty in taming mine to eat from hand or 
mouth, and they never seem unhappy or restless, and are fine songsters* 

A Skylark Fancies. 
"A Constant Beader " will find the best food for skylarks aa under : 
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1,1b. ooarse oatmeal, lib. |hemp seed, ilb. pea meal ; mix with three eggfa 
and piece of lard, roll out into thin paste and bake qoite hard ; ornsh 
as reqnired. j^ H^ ^^ 

I have five skylarks, all commencing to sing boldly, two of which are 
singmg (as I write this) by gaslight. I feed my skylarks and other 
sofb billed birds on a paste made by Mr. G. Cooper, from a recipe of 
Mr. Blaokston, the well-known naturalist; I also give each bird two 
mealworms a day. M. J. D. 

The following letter was written in May, 1879, and proved to be 
the commencement of a long correspondence on the subject of 
skylarks, from which we select the following letters : 

Now that spring is at hand, and the blithe carolling of that prince of 
songsters, the skylark, will soon be heard, I would suggest that this> 
bird should form the subject of contributions forthwith, and all should 
tell what th^y can of practical value about him. 

In the variety, execution, brilliance, and constancy of his song, this 
splendid bird yields the palm to none ; all through the spring, the lon^ 
summer days, and the declining autumn he reigns supreme. How best, 
to rear this bird successfully and to keep him in health, comfort, and 
full of song, all who care for him must be glad to know. 

Manufacturers seem still behindhand in the matter of cages. A. 
fortune surely awaits someone who will provide metal cages of really 
suitable design for song birds, the superiority of metal cages over 
wooden ones, as regards parasites, rendering them very desirable. 

Alauda. 

I have kept and brought up from the nest British birds all my life,, 
and yet I have found none more affectionate, none more interesting to- 
keep, than the lark. Naturally very shy and timid, they become bold 
and perfectly confidential with their mistress. One I had was devoted 
to me, and used to fiy on to my band the very moment I let him out of 
his cage ; he exhibited such jealousy of anything else coming near me 
.that he would fly at the bare legs of my child, then about four yeara 
old, and peck them with all his might. 

All I have had would follow me about the room and take everything 
from my hand, and, if frightened, were always soothed by my voice. 
These birds are by nature so wild that I have never attempted to keep 
any lark but the hand-reared ones. A wild bird is no pleasure to me 
at all, and, if they do not love their captivity, they never ought to be 
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caged. The skylark is Tery delicate and yery easoeptible to oold ; one 
I had died of oronp, entirely from my having left him at an open window- 
ope windy day dnring the moulting season. At that time all birds 
xeqoire more nutritious food and plenty of it. Warmth is indispensable. 
At all times there is nothing more pernicious than a draught, and people 
are not careful enough of this. For food, the great point, I always find, is 
variety. My larks had always a fresh turf of fine clover grass in their 
oagesy and plenty of sand or gravel to dust in ; then their staple food was, 
alternate weeks, German paste, or stale bread soaked in cold water, 
pressed quite dry, with a teaspoonful of pounded hemp seed, and all well 
mixed up together, put in the little food box outside the cage, in which 
there ought always to be a glasp, well scalded out every morning, as thia 
food turns sour quickly. Then I used to give a few lettuce leaves, 
wateircress, plantain, and, above all, in the season, red sorrel, a bit of 
apple, crumbled cake, currants, any fresh fruit berries, finely chopped 
raw meat, a stick of rose tree covered with the green aphides, ants' 
eggs, maggots, and any flies I could collect. The bird would watch me 
at the window catching them, and seize them alive from my handkerchief 
with the greatest delight. Mealworms should always be given at 
moulting time. I used always to give my birds a run about the room 
twice a week, and they would readily go again into their cages for a 
mealworm. "Alauda," I see, recommends metal cages, but in my 
opinion they would be much too cold for these birds, and, if attention 
is paid to wooden ones, I do not see any reason for their holding 
parasites. I have always had a wooden cage, and I have never seen a 
red mite in it ; it is scalded oat occasionally, and constantly dusted out 
with insect powder. I line the top of the cage with wadding, covered 
oyer with green calico, as the skylark is very restless in the autumn, and 
fiies up a great deal at night. 

As to illness in birds, I have little faith in any remedies. We know 
very little of the treatment of human nature, and still less of bird nature. 
Warmth, and putting the sick birds in the sun, with a spider and two 
or three mealworms, and a nail in the water, are all the remedies I can 
recommend. ^ p 

We fully endorse "A Bird Lover's" remarks about the cruelty 
of keeping larks in confinement, and may add that they are not at 
all suitable birds for a garden aviary, as they soon become very 
wild in such a situation, even if hand reared, and are very apt to 
injure themselves, as they dash wildly about on the smallest of no 
provocation. 
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I am an honest and sincere bird loyer, and it is in this character that 
I lift up my voice against an imprisonment which, in the case of the sl^- 
lark, above all other of our English song-birds, is " durance vile " in the 
bitterest meaning of the phrase. Possibly I may be accused of argnixfj^ 
on sentimental grounds, but there are occasions when sentiment is merely 
the refinement of common sense. 

It is argued, I know, that he is happy in captivity, and that he ain^ 
best behind bars. Samuel Eog^rs thus wrote : 

The good are better made by ill. 
As odours cmsh'd are sweeter still ; 

but I have never known this couplet brought forward as a plea for 
trampling down flower beds, or treading the righteous under foot, in order 
to extract from them their utmost sweetness. "M. P." benevolently 
says, '* If they do not love their captivity they ought never to be cagred." 
Love, forsooth! At the best it is but a^Hobson's choice. We are all 
apt to entertain angels unawares, but verily there are some people who 
would dip the pinions of these heavenly visitors, place them in a cage 
and feed them with plumcake, and then complacently write to the papers 
announcing the discovery of a rara avis in the shape of a non-moulting' 
specimen of the winged tribe. No, ladies and gentlemen. Breed and 
feed, if it pleases you, such monstrosities, such artificial and degraded 
forms of life as rabbits with an ear-length, heat-forced, of 22in. and 
upwards — (your lapin is a carnal creature, of the earth, earthy) — but 
draw back the bars that keep the skylark from the sky ! Cage in Caliban^ 
if you will, but for pity's sake let Ariel go free. ^ Bird Loves. 

" M. P.'* does not say one word too much on the subject of the food 
and treatment of the skylark and cage birds generally, and you will be 
doing a useful and kind act in giving publicity to such communicationBy 
as it must reach the eyes and ears of hundreds who keep their victims in 
a state of cruel neglect and dirt. The filthy cages full of vermin, the 
clogged feet and broken feathers of most biids offered for sale, and many- 
hung up in view, is really a sad sight to those who endeavour to make up 
for the loss of liberty by some attempt at providing their pets with their 
natural food and means of cleansing themselves from parasites or other 
impurities. Our larks are best provided for, as a fresh turf g^ves green 
food, and, when sprinkled with water, freshens up their feet, as the 
morning dew must daily accomplish, and often contains some insect food 
— perhaps a little chalk — ^whioh they speedily consume. Lulu 

Another ** Bird Lover " writes : 
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I haye now a lark oaged for years and reared from the nest, and a 
better songrater never ponred forth his carols *' in dorance yile." He is 
fed on none of the complicated miztores recommended by some fanciers, 
bnt has simply cmshed hemp and breadcrumbs, moisfcened with water, 
with occasionally a little finely-shred lean beef. During the whole time 
I have haH him he has neyer suffered from any more serious indisposition 
than a temporary dulness when moulting. I keep him in an ordinary 
waggon-shaped wire cage, in which is a turf, renewed every few days, 
and occasionally I allow him a run in the greenhouse, where he picks up 
ants and other insects. 

He is quite a drawing-room pet, being so tame that he will readily 
take seeds, &c., from the mouth or hand of any visitor. I have never 
seen him attempt to rise in his cage while sing^g, though he usually 
stands fluttering his wings, his whole body, like his throat, in a quiver. 
His song is so loud and continuous that he has frequently to be removed 
to another room, " distance lending enchantment " to the strains he so 
lustily produces. He never bathes in water, although he has a supply at 
hand to use if so inclined, but delights in a heap of dry road dirt, in 
which to flutter and dust himself. I have kept many of our British 
birds as pets, and from experience can heartily recommend the lark, when 
properly treated, as a confiding and affectionate pet, and a songster of 
the highest order. ^^^ I^^veb. 

The Water Ouzel. 

No one who has not studied the water ouzel on the seashore, or in the 
wild Highland glens that it so dearly loves, would probably give credit to 
this widely distributed species for a tithe of its busy, bustling brightness. 
The ordinary chattering note, *' g^p, g^p, gr^p," and the sharp "xit, zit," 
of the startled bird, do not suggest the dear melodious song of the 
ouzel poured forth almost continuously during the dreariest, most dismal 
winter months. In an interesting note to the Field, a year or two since, 
Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoological Gkurdens, Eegent's Park, wrote that, 
after repeated failures, some young ouzels from Wales had been success- 
fully reared en a diet of mealworms, scalded, because the homy epidermis 
of the grrub puzzles the digestion of the nestling bird. The young ouzels 
in question were to be seen for several weeks enjoying the run of a good 
oblong aviary cag^ with a tank of water, since inhabited by a kingfisher, 
taken from a nes| in a pit at no great distance from the river Isis. 

LoxiA. 
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Bbeedikq Bla^ckbibds and Goldfinches. 

Referring to a fonner Note, "Olaf Merreleigh" wrote, in 
November, 1881, as follows : 

There is a wide field for experiment in the matter of breeding- 
British birds. If I remember rightly, it was recorded some time ago 
that a correspondenb had snooeeded in obtaining nests of young' of the 
song thrnsh. The writer attempted an experiment of the kind with 
a pair of blackbirds, both birds being very tame, and the ben hand 
reared. Every facility was afforded them, and thongh the hen appeared 
wiUing to bnild, frequently carrying sticks about, the cook showed 
no interest in the work whatever, and in the fall of the year hia coarse 
was stunmarily cut short by the hen pecking him to death-^which she 
succeeded in doing in one day — before the matter was notioed in 
time to stop the extraordinary proceeding. A correspondent recently 
stated that a hen goldfinch had been induced to breed ^hen mated to a 
canary. Would not a pair of goldfinches breed ? Of course, the person 
who would take up these experiments must do it for love, for be cannot 
expect to get profit out of it. By a close observer, doubtless, mnob 
might be learnt. There are so many species of birds which bnild so 
close to dwellings, it is not unlikely that they would breed in an aviary 
under favourable conditions. Though in plumage our British species do 
not compare with many of our foreign feathered friends, yet they are in 
action not less sprightly and far more beautiful in song. There is a 
species — the house sparrow — which, surely, would require no coaxing to 
breed anywhere, yet it is not likely that anyone will try. 

OlAF MkBBSIiSIQH. 

Abnormal Plumage. 

It is much to be hoped that some hybrids may be produced this year 
from Mr. Yerrall's female greenfinch and a goldfinch spouse. Snob a 
hybrid I once possessed, and valued highly for his brilliant plumage 
and fine singing powers. His two faults were want of " steadiness " 
and pugnacity, both of which are also reproduced in my hybrid between 
the linnet and greenfinch mule. 

Abnormal plumage occurs not nnfrequently in wild birds. X have 
myself possessed a pied yellowhammer, a nearly white bullfinch, a pied 
blackbird, &c. ; but I think that a rather overlooked variety is that 
of '* cinnamon." A "cinnamon" male linnet with rose poll and rose 
breast is an extremely pretty bird. 
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The resumptioii of its normal plumage by a black bullfinch is indeed 
most interesting. My impression is that most melanisms grow blacker 
year by year. . Bnt, of three black bnllfinohes that have recently come 
into my possession, or that of friends, all have died before reaching a 
single moult subsequent to that in which the change, probably due to 
diet, was accidentally effected. 

To the diet of mealworms, boiled in water for, nestling water ouzels 
should be added " caddis worms," for branchers that can feed themselves. 

LoxiA. 

Egg Food and Bullpinches. 

A correspondent, writing about ^g'^ food and bullfinches, received 
the following reply ; 

<< A Would-be Bird Fancier" will find the Prepared Egg Food most 
useful ; it entirely supersedes fresh ^^^ in my aviaries ; but I would 
recommend him not to give it to bullfinches, or, I fear if he does, he will 
find them having fits, for bullfinches are indolent and greedy birds, and if 
their food supply is too rich or too abundant, they become so fat that 
they very often die of apoplexy, or their digestive organs get so out of 
order that they are unable to assimilate their food, diarrhoea sets in^ 
and atrophy ends the scene; therefore feed them sparingly, and let 
them have, every now and then, a small branch of a tree covered with 
buds, which they will speedily i>olish off, as in their wild state they 
I>eck a great many buds off all sorts of trees, and are consequently in 
bad odour with gardeners and horticulturists, though I believe that, 
unless they happen to be very numerous, their pruning labours among 
the branches are more beneficial than hurtful to the trees. q 



Thkusue3. 

The following birds are rarely kept, but the accounts given will 
no doubt interest other fanciers and induce them to follow the 
example set them by the writers : 

I have now got a rock thrush in my aviary. It is a very handsome 
bird, but rather quarrelsome. The head, back, and wings are a blue 
grey, slightly speckled with white, the breast and tail are a light 
chestnut, also speckled with white, the two middle feathers of the tail 
being darker than the outside ones. The bird has a curious habit of 
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jerking its tail np and down qniokly, rather as the redstart does. I 
have not heard mine sing, but I belieye they do so, yery melodionaly. 

H. D. ASTIJBT. 

The missel thmsh, or "fen thmsh," as it is locally called, is the 
largest and handsomest of onr resident thrashes. It is easily reared 
from the nest, and becomes mnch attached to those who feed it. I had 
several at different times, bnt they generally fell a prey to a cat, or 
met with some accident which less confiding natures would have ayoided. 
I recollect one which I had brought up from a nestling, and on finding' 
out that it was a hen, I left the cage door open, expecting it would fly 
away. Not a bit of it ; it sat in the doorway calling to me, and as 
I would not go to it, at length it fiew to me and then back to its cage, 
which was hanging out of doors, so then I took the cage away, giying 
it food occasionally when it bothered me very much. It would follow 
me all round the shrubbery long after I had ceased to feed it, and I was 
obliged to drive it away by throwing my hat or handkerchief at it. I 
think it must have been quite three weeks or a month before it ceased 
to salute me with its harsh call during my rambles. Palumba 

Taming op Finches. 

Concerning the taming of various British finches, the following 
Note will doubtless be acceptable to our readers : 

I have for some time been a great lover of birds, both when at libertj 
and when captive, but, of the various kinds I have kept, I have found 
none so easily tamed as goldfinches, greenfinches, siskins, redpolls, and 
mountain linnets, and of these redpolls and siskins are my special 
favourites. Goldfinches I have found delicate, though docile and 
intelligent ; greenfinches much too fond of making a wrong use of their 
large beaks ; whilst the mountain linnet, though gentle and affectionate, 
is not so intelligent as the other two. The siskin is also superior to 
the redpoll, both in plumage and song. At the first glance it may 
appear cruel to keep birds in cages, but I think if all birds were kept 
as mine have been, we should soon hear no more complaints against 
the practice. 

My first tame bird was a goldfinch, named Dot, but beyond his 
tameness and song he had little to recommend him ; his feathers were 
all awry, and he was very quarrelsome and given to sulking. To him 
I soon added a greenfinch, who bore the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
generally shortened int " Neb." Not being able to feed himself when he 
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oame into my hands, he was naturally yery tame, he liked to be stroked, 
and wonid perch on my finger and take seed from my lips ; in fact, he 
was a very good-natnred little fellow altog^ether. Both of these birds* 
I am Eorry to say, died at the moulting time. Shortly afterwards I 
boaght a cock siskin, a wild bird, bnt he soon learned to recognise me 
and to perch on my hand or shoulder. Although I never taught him 
any tricks, the following incident will speak much for his tameness : 

I was staying with H , a college friend, and had taken my birds 

with me. We hung the cage in a gnreenhouse, the sashes of which were 
generally open, it being summer time, and one night on going to look 
at my pets, I found the siskin had made his escape. I, of course, 

lamented him as lost, but next morning H 's brother told me he had 

seen a bird like mine in the garden, so I went out, and there I saw 

Master Dick perched on a tree looking gravely down at those beneath 

him, without showing any symptoms of fear. Upon my offering him some 

hemp seed he flew doYm on to my hand and suffered me to carry him 

back to his cage. I expected to find him half starved, but he did not 

seem at all hungry. He evidently did not regrret his re-capture, as he 

began to sing soon after. The same bird had a most provoking way of 

preventing himself being caught when bedtime came ; he would allow 

my hand to approach within six inches of him, and would then jump on 

my finger, but as soon as I had got him to the cage away he flew, and 

this manoeuvre he would repeat a number of times, giving a mischievous 

chuckle each time he succeeded in eluding me. To make a sudden dash 

at him was of no use, as this made him cautious, and, besides, was 

prejudicial to his tameness, so I generally lured him into his cage by 

means of hempseed, of which he was very fond. Another pair of these 

impudent little rascals were quite as tame. The cock bird (they had no 

names) would fiy down from his perch on the top of a picture on to my 

outstretched hand if I called to him, and he would cling on to my lip, 

and put his head into my month for a seed. Further, he could jump 

through six rings, hop up a ladder, step by step, open a box or a paper 

bag for seed, get a tight draym noose off his foot, draw up a bucket of 

water, run up a vertical pole or string, swing at the end of a string 

held in the hand, and perch on the edge of my waistcoat pocket, and put 

his head in for seed. His mate did not possess more than half his 

accomplishments, bnt was quite as tame. Both were proficients in the 

ordinary talents of the ''vulgar cocks and hens" of their kind, such 

as walking upside down, along the top of their cage, hanging down by 

one leg, turning summersaults, &c. They had no fear of strangers, but 

would not fly to them so readily as to me. 
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A pair of redpolls that I now have are also very tame. Both birda 
will peroh on my hand, and take seed from my lips, open a box of seed 
and draw up a backet of water. If I press my face agrainst the wire of 
the cage they begin a careful search for seed in my lips, and if I giro 
^' Nerry," the cock bird, any, he erects the feathers of his head into a 
kind of crest by way of testifying his thanks for snch fayoars. 

One word more : I neyer employed the slightest crnelty, such as lonif 
depriyation of food, in taming my little feathered pets. 

Gbuph Pbawk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WOOD PIGEONS. 

Wood Pigeons in Confinement — Taming Wood Pigeons. 

As we have given toreign cloves a chapter to themselves, we feel, in 
justice, bound to award the same privilege to our native Columhidcsy 
concemiDg which a very considerable correspondence has reached 
us; but many a^e couched in such an unhappy sarcastic style that 
we are compelled to leave them out of our Notes, and content our- 
.selves with a bare summary of their contents. 



Wood Pigeons in Conpinembnt. 

Who could have imagined that the following graphic and ex- 
tremely interesting paper would have called forth such a storm of 
retort, sarcasm, tu quoqusj and generally-to-be-avoided style of 
writing as that to which we have alluded; but it is nevertheless 
the case, and the writers of the letters in question must bear the 
penalty. The letters we insert are printed without any conmient 
of ours, and those, the style of which we deprecate, will be briefly 
: summarised or omitted altogether : 

The wood pigeon, ringdove, or cushat {Columha palumhus) is a hand- 
some bird, easily tamed if taken yonng ; and when allowed to roam at 
large forms a pleasing addition to the cartilage. 

Some time since I was much amused by reading in a well-known 

'* quarterly" an acoonnt of the ''wild irreclaimable" nature of this 

species. The writer, after statmg that on approaching the nest the 
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*'oallovir brood flattered to the ground/' went on to say that, although 
he tended them with the greatest attention and kindness he failed to 
gain their confidence, and that at length he opened their cage door, 
when they mshed forth never to return. How many the brood con- 
sisted of is not stated, but I may remark en passant that none of 
this genus ever have more than two young ones at one time, and, to say 
the least of it, it must have been a singular sight to see "callow" 
birds "fluttering** to the gpround. My experience of this bird, how- 
ever, is very different; for, when a boy, I took a pair of young ones 
from a nest when they were in the steige of plumage known in country 
parlance as " stump" feathered. 

At first they were kept in a basket and fed twice a day with peas, 
which had been previously soaked in water — their beaks being held 
open with one hand whilst the peas were forced down their throats with 
the other. Wl^eu tbey could feed themselves they were transferred to a 
cage about 3ft. square, placed in a large kitchen garden, and fed upon 
barley. Every morning, about nine o'clock, the door of the cage was 
thrown open and a rush was made for my wrists, from whence they ate 
the barley I held in my hands ; the quantity they consumed was enor- 
mous — ^how many handfuls I should not like to say at this distance of 
time. In the autumn I gave them acorns, which they swallowed whole ; 
they were fond, too, of green peas, but nevdr touched any in the garden ; 
as soon as they had had enough to eat they quenched their thirst and 
picked up a few bits of gravel ; then, starting off with a tremendous 
clatter of wings, were soon out of sight, only, however, to reappear at a 
great height, careering round and round, now and again making curious 
twists and turns, and performing divers amusing acrobatic feats. After, 
perhaps, twenty minutes of this, they alighted, generally in an apple 
tree overhanging their cage, and there dozed away the morning, seldom 
stirring till the afternoon, when they would take an occasional fly round ^ 
if they spied me, especially towards supper time, within half a mile, they 
would make a dive at me as they passed over, attracting my attention 
by some strong strokes of their wings, the noise of which could be heard 
for a considerable distance. Sometimes I would allow them to settle on 
my outstretched arm, but fearing they might get shot, I thought it 
prudent to discourage any such familiarities except in the immediate 
vicinity of the house. 

I may mention that a large shrubbery adjoined the garden in which 
their cage was placed, in which several pairs of wild pigeons nested 
during the spring, and though their nests were held sacred, I considered, 
liter on, th^t the birds were fair game if I could succeed in getting them 
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within range of my single barrel. Sometimes, whilst prowling about 
with my gnn I would be startled by my wood pigeons reminding me, 
by flying close to my head, that it was long past their snpper time ; on 
one oooasion, in the excitement of the moment, they narrowly escaped 
being shot as they swept suddenly over a belt of trees under which I was 
watching for their wild brethren. On another occasion, whilst watching, 
gun in hand, for fieldfares, which were feeding on the berries of a 
neighbouring mountain ash or rowan tree, as the Scotch call it, a pigeon 
settled in a tree close by. My gun was up in an instant, but just as my 
finger touched the trigger the bird calmly surveyed me oyer its shoulder* 
Down came my gun in double quick time. It is not one of mine — it is 
not big enough — said I to myself, but feeling perplexed at the strange 
tameness of the bird, I crept away, and ascertaining that my birds were 
elsewhere, returned and shot it. Poor thing ! it had not a particle of 
fiesh on its bones, it was in the last stage of atrophy, but I could 
discoTer no old wounds about it, nor did it show any sig^is of haying been 
kept in confinement. 

As for the evening meal, it was always given them inside the cage, and 
the door was closed on them ; as a rule, they were on the look out for me 
and entered the cage at my approach ; if I were late they were generally 
in the cage waiting, but if I happened to be before the proper time a 
whistle always brought them to hand, even if not in sight ; they were, 
however, much more punctual than I was. They were always together, 
and never associated with the tame pigeons, whose dovecot was within a 
short distance. 

At the autumn moult they assumed the handsome white patches on 
the neck, which are larg^er and more conspicuous in the cook bird. In 
the following spring the hen laid two eggs in a box provided for the 
purpose, but I had to leave home at that time, and their management 
was entrusted to others, who did not allow them their liberty ; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the eggs were not hatched. After an absence 
of nearly twelve months I was pleased to find that they recognised me, 
and were as tame as ever — i.e., to me ; to strangers they were always shy. 

Haying to leave home again very suddenly when they were two years 
old, I recommended that they should be set at large, which was accord- 
ingly done, and, after hanging about the place for some time, they at 
last disappeared. Palumba. 

Has anyone ever bred the wood pigeon or ringdove in an aviary P 
"Palumba" seems to have come very near it. The general belief is they 
will not breed in confinement. Turtle doves (Qol^imha, iwriwr) are said 
to breed without trouble. Olaf MxBBBLXiaH. 
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With reference to "Olaf Merreleigh's " inqniry as to whether the wood 

pigeon has ever been bred in confinement, I may aay that I have nerer 

known an instance where the experiment was tried, but in Morris's 

'* British Birds," Vol. lY., page 158, it is stated, " In a few instances they 

have been known to breed in confinement." I do not see why they 

should not, myself. When I wrote my aooonnt of the wood- pigeon, and, 

indeed, np to an honr ago, I was not aware that any letter on this bird 

haying been tamed had been written, but I now find that several 

instances are cited by the Bey. F. O. Morris in his eight-Tolame edition 

of " British Birds," Vol. IV. 

Palxjmba. 

The wood pigeon is a large bird, head and throat grey, inclined to 
pnrple ; it has a light mark on the side of the neck, bnt this cannot be 
called a ring; all naturalists admit that it is a most difficult bird to 
tame (t7i(2e Beohstein). Haying for several years tried the experiment, 
I am satisfied on the point ; if any of yonr correspondents should prove 
more successful, I should like to hear how they manage. I believe 
in some parts of Scotland the wood pigeon is commonly called the dove ; 
in Shropshire, Worcestershire, &c., it goes by the name of "Qnioe." 
The dove proper is a very much smaller bird. Geauy 

We are compelled to omit a large part of the following letter, 
which is too caustic by half : 

A correspondent, giving the nom de2>7i«me of '* Geary," writes, assert- 
ing that the wood pigeon and ring dove are two different birds ! now I 
call that dogmatic, and, what is worse, it is wrong as well. I am afraid 
I shall dogmatise before I have finished, but I will try and be correct in 
my assertions. *' Geary" goes on to say, "The wood pigeon in the 
country goes by the name of ' quioe ' and is a larger bird than the 
ordinary pigeon." In this I entirely agree with *' Geary ; " but that the 
wood pigeon and ring dove are different I deny. The ordinary pigeon, 
alluded to by " Geary," from which the numerous fancy varieties have 
been derived, is the rook dove {QolMmba Uma) and not the turtledove, 
erroneously called the ring dove by people who know no better. There is 
another bird commonly called the ring dove, a small bird, generally kept 
in cages, which is not an English bird at all, having its native haunts in 
Corsica and SicUy. Ajax 

Someone having asked for information about the rock dove 
{QoVwrnha livia) the following information was given : 
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There are a few in tide oonntj (Bedfordsliire). Soi^e time agfo a 
hen flew into a neighbonr's dovecote and was given me. I pnt her 
in my loft, and she paired with a yonng black carrier cook. Their 
eggs were nnfertilised, so I pnt a yonng dragoon with the pair. When 
abont a fortnight old the hen forsook it and it died. The hen is now 
pairing to one of my homers, and I hope to be snccessfnl in rearing 
some yonng. She is rather small, very wild and strong. OcoasionaUy I 
have let her ont, and I notice she generally heads my homers as th^ fly. 
She is very shy, and it is with difficulty she is canght again. Has any 
fancier tried the cross with good homers, and if so, with what resnlt P 
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With reference to <* Geary's '* letter, in which he says {vide Bechstein) , 
in snpport of his statement, that the wood pigeon is difficult to tame, I 
beg to quote the exact words of Bohn's edition of that excellent work, 
which is now open before me, viz. : "The ring dove becomes exceedingly 
tame ;" and again, ''It is not, however, so easy to tame as the stock 
dove." I may add that some years ago, when in Paris, I sanntered into 
the Jardin des Tuileries and sat down on one of the seats to enjoy the 
sweet spring breezes and a cigar, when to my surprise a pair of adult 
wood pigeons alighted within a few feet of me, and stood nodding their 
heads at me, expecting to be fed. As, however, I did not give them 
anything, they shortly flew away, and alighted opposite some people who 
were sitting on another seat, and who at once threw them some bread 
crumbs. The next morning I proceeded to the gardens well supplied 
with bread, and soon had the satisfaction of feeding two pairs of wood 
pigeons, a blackbird and a host of sparrows. I observed that these 
wo<^ pigeons occasionally settled on the neighbouring houses, as the 
Brighton rooks do. Palumba. 

I can myself corroborate to a certain degnree " Palumba's" observation 
on the Paris birds ; but I write to give your readers an extract from one 
of the first authorities we have ever had : '' Shy as they are at all other 
times of the year, no bird sits closer on her eggs or breeds closer to the 
abode of man than the wood pigeon. There are always several nests 
dose to my windows . . . There are generally a pair or two that feed with 
the chickens, knowing the call of the woman who takes care of the 
poultry as well as the tame birds do. I have frequently attempted to 
tame young wood pigeons, taking them at a very early Sege from the 

n2 
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nest. Th^ generally become tolerably familiar till the first moult ; bnt^ 
as soon as they acquire strength of plnmage and wing, they hare 
invariably left me, except in one instance, which occnrred two years ago. 
I pnt some wood pigeon's eggs under a tame pigeon of my children's . . «. 
Only one of the young birds grew up, and it became perfectly tame . . • 
After it had grown up, and the cares of a new nest made the old birds- 
drive it out of their company, the wood pigfeon became still tamer, always- 
coming at breakfast time or whenever he was called, to the window sill, 
where he would remain as long as he was noticed, cooing and struttingr 
up and down, as if to challenge attention to his beautiful plumage . • . X 
never on any other occasion saw a wood pigeon remain perfectly tame if 
left at liberty, and, if they are entirely confined, they seldom acquire 
their full beauty of feather. The bird seems to have a natural shyness 
and wildness which prevent it ever becoming domesticated like the- 
common blue rock pigeon." This is from St. John's "Wild Sports of 
the Highlands." The rapidity with which common, dovecot pigeons 
revert to the type of the rock dove in wild districts has doubtless^ 
interested other observers besides myself. Loxia. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HYBRIDS. 

Mule Breeding — Parrakeet Mules — Eohiii Mules — Reproductive'- 
ness of Mules — Indigo Finch and Canary Pairing — Gold^' 
finch and Siskin Mules — Bullfinch and Goldfinch Hybrid — - 
Rare Hybrids — Chaffinch and Canary Mules — Diamond 
Sparrow and Zebra Finch Mules — Hybrid Parrakeets — 
Breeding Light Mules, 

Mule Baeedino. 

We are not admirers of '* mules, ^' whether between quadrupeds of 
different species, or birds. They are no improvement on Nature's 
handiwork, but, on the contrary, for the most part distressing 
monstrosities which Nature has peremptorily forbidden to ** increase 
■and multiply ; " nevertheless, a great many people admire them and 
take vast pains to bring them into existence, so that it would be 
ungracious, especially as they occupy no inconsiderable amount 
of space in our ** Notes," to pass them over in silence, though 
we shall not have a great deal to say about them ourselves, 
as we have never, so far, attempted to breed any, and scarcely 
think we ever shall. Still, as many of our friends have urged us 
to make a trial, we will make no promise one way or the other, but 
leave our future conduct in the matter to the guidance of fortuitous 
chance, merely observing, en passant, that if we ever should take 
to breeding mules we shall have widely changed the mind we are 
in at present. 
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The ** Notes'' relating to hybrids will be, for the most part, 
inserted without comment : 

Fabbakeet Mules. 

Some time ago I saw a Note in which it was stated that mules had been 
prodnoed from a pennant and a rosella. For some time I have noticed 
one of my rosellas paying great attentions to a pennant parrakeet. 
Whether the rosellas are a veritable pair or not is a hard matter to say. 
However, several times the rosella has been seen feeding the pennant, 
and I have, therefore, come to the oondusion that they have mated. I 
sincerely hope I am not in error. If matters progress favourably, I hope 
in process of time to be able to announce in these columns, which are 
kindly set apart for bird lovers to discuss various matters of particular 
interest, the addition of some very valuable mules to my collection. 

JosiAH Wbinklbtops, Jxtn. 

BoBiN Mules. 

Someone having written that a hybrid had been produced between 
a robin and a canary, the authors of the following ^* Notes" made 
inquiries with the result that might have been anticipated : 

Seeing an advertisement in the columns of The Bazaar of a robin that 
had bred mules, proceeding from Mr. Samuel Laity, of Hayle, Cornwall, I 
wrote to that gentleman on the subject, and have much pleasure m 
sending his answer, as likely to be exceedingly interesting to naturalists. 

W. WiLFOBD. 

** Dear Sir, — -The robin bred with a common yellow hen canary. The 
mules are a splendid lot ; several of them would pass for a very superior 
class of goldfinch mule, ^e red has come out so very strong over and 
under the bill. I reared thirteen out of fifteen, and sold the lot at our 
district show to a London fancier. u a TiAirr " 

Having seen it stated that a number of birds had been bred between 
a robin and a canary, by a man at Brighton, I at once instituted inquiries 
and learned that they were goldfinch mules and nothing more. 

Ybbitas. 

3?here is in the possession of a gentleman at East Cliff House, Clifton- 
ville, Margfate, a very handsome cock mule, bred from a cock robin and 
hen canary. The bird has the true markings of the robin, the breast 
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feathers being as red and as bright as the robin's, and the eye as black 
and as fnll. The rest of the body and tail feathers are of a pale yellow 
ookmr. Anyone coming to Margate may see the bird. ^ ^ 

Without in the least questioning "A. B.'s" veracity, we feel 
perfectly satisfied that mules between a robin and a canary are as 
impossible as hybrids between a cow and a horse, or a dog and 
a cat. 

Repboductiveness of Mxjles. 

A frequent contributor writes, concerning the reproductiYeness 
of mules: 

The cross between the goldfinch and canary is certainly the most 
popular, and perhaps the prize specimens may be considered the most 
attractiTe mnles that can be bred, and I shall therefore confine my 
obsenrations for the present to this description of hybrid. 

The first consideration naturally is, which should be the male. From 
the great readiness of the hen canary to sit she is generally chosen for 
that purpose, but are our fanciers quite sure th^y are correct in this 
arrangement P The practice of mule breeding was yery common in 
France upwards of two hundred years ago, and a writer states (in the 
year 1700) that he preferred placing the female goldfinch or linnet with 
the male canary, because " the male being generally mo;e vigorous than 
the female, they produce more handsome birds and better singers." He 
says the following conditions should be observed in adopting this plan : 
''The female goldfinch should be hand-reared and two years old, and 
caged with the cook canary for some weeks before the breeding season," 
and that by adopting this plan yon may expect dear white mnles, with 
safficient of the goldfinch colouring to make them beautiful hybrids. . . . 
" The young will often reproduce the following season, contrary to the 
general opinion on this subject, and nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
second cross." -„. -„. 

We are aware that it has been asserted by a good many writers 
that hybrids between the goldfinch and canary are fruitful, but 
the fact remains doubtful, as all that we have seen, "Bechstein" 
included, wrote from hearsay, and not from their own personal 
knowledge. 

As to the breeding of goldfinch and canary mules between the female 
finch and the male canary, I may say that I have heard of more than 
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one instanoe of tbe orosa being BnooesBf ally effected, bat tbat tbe mnles 
were dark and ondersized. 

I baye, myself, a fine bybrid between tbe linnet and greenfinob, but 
Iqiow notbing of its parentage, and aboald feel glad if Mr. Yerrall woold tell 
as of wbiob species bis motber bird was. It may interest Mr. Yerrall to 
bear tbat a male of tbe boase sparrow, easily recognisable by partially 
wbite wing^, paired last sommer witb a female tree sparrow, and bailt 
a nest in a small ayiary cage at Begent's Park. Unlaokily, the 
presence of otber female sparrows, and repairing operations to tbe cage, 
frastrated tbe endeavonrs of tbe bappy pair to increase and moltiply. 

I baye always myself fancied tbat a bybrid between tbe goldfincb and 
siskin migbt be bred witboat macb difficulty, as tbe female siskin nests 
more readily in confinement tban any otber fincb, unless it be tbe green- 
fincb. 

Bat tbe only instanoe of it known to me was exemplified in a staffed 
specimen, ezbibited by, I belieye, a German gentleman at a Crystal 
Palace Sbow a few years since. Loxia 

Tbere are few people possessing female goldfincbes tbat answer tbe 
conditions for breeding described in my last letter, and tbere is a great 
difficulty in getting any of oar wild finobes to make a nest or sit in a 
cage. I mast tberefore describe tbe more practicable and common mode 
of pairing tbe canary and goldfincb by cboosing.tbe female canary. 

Breeders baye discoyered tbat tbere is a strain tbat in many instances 
produces dear mules ; but bow is tbis strain to be procured P Tbey oaU 
tbem " sib canaries,*' and tbere is no doubt tbe strain, once discoyered, 
can be perpetuated by in-and-in breeding — and if tbe numbers adyertised 
can be trusted, it is an easy mode of procuring tbem ; bat I doubt it. 
Howeyer, wben a ben produces ligbt mules sbe sbonld be carefully kept, 
and paired, if possible, witb cock birds from tbe same nest, and eyery 
year a nest or two sbould be taken from tbese birds to continue the 
strain. I state notbing in tbese papers tbat I baye not accomplished 
myself or seen carried out. 

I baye no choice of goldfincbes. A good "grey,*' well kept tbrongh 
tbe winter, is as fayourable as any, and if be is in good song in the 
spring be is generally a free breeder during tbe summer. Unfortunately, 
bis food is too rich for tbe canary, and be cannot safely be kept in the 
same cage tbrougbont tbe season — although tbere are exceptions wben 
tbe goldfincb tbriyes without an allowance of hemp. I will, howeyer^ 
describe the mode of breediog from seyeral hen canaries at the same 
time. 
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Ist. Each hen must have a breeding cage to heraelf — ^aay there are a 
dozen hens. 

2nd. The goldfinohes are kept thronghoat the winter — Bay 70a have 
f onr or six to choose from. 

3rd. A oook canary is hnng up in the same room. 

If a forward goldfinch and a hen canary agree, they can be left in the 
€ame cage nntil the third ^'g is laid, and the others replaced in the 
nest, when the goldfinch, if a good one, will readily take to the next hen. 
If a hen dislikes the goldfinch slip him into the cage after dusk, and 
at dawn the following morning, on hearing the cook canary sing, she 
will call, and if desirable he may be taken ont soon after and not 
ireplaced nntil the evening. By picking ont the forward goldfinches 
when the hens become "nesty," there will be no donbt abont the 
WB^te. ^ WiLPOaD. 

Do hybrids every occur among wild birds? The following con- 
tribution seems to reply in the affirmative : 

" Loxia," says he is the owner of a linnet and greenfinch mnle. I had 
one myself a few years back, which was canght, and mnst have been 
bred wild, near Reading. It had the red breast and head of the linnet 
and the yellow feathers in wings and tail of the g^reenfinch. I had also 
at the same time a hybrid between a yellowhammer and reed sparrow, 
also captnred near Seading. In mnle breeding last year I was very 
nnsnocessfnl, having five nests of goldfinch mnles hatch, some living for 
seven days, and jnst long enough to show me there were a few good 
pied ones amongst them. I was breeding with three of Heep's sib hens. 
I shall try again another year, I hope with better siicoess. I know a fancier 
who last year had abont 100 canaries hatch, and not one lived longer 
than seven days, and most of the same birds bred well the year before. 

COPPT. 

I mnst oongratnlate "Ooppy" on his good luck in possessing, or 
having possessed, a hybrid between the linnet and greenfinch, with the 
ro%e breast of the former bird; my own is more modestly attired, re- 
sembling closely the hybrid described in the first volume of Mr. 
Stevenson's '* Birds of Norfolk." Perhaps Mr. VerraU will let me know 
if his hybrids are also rose-brecw^ed. Loxia 

Many years ago, a cousin bred from a oook goldfinch mule and 
a hen oanary, but the young only lived a few days. There is now 
(May, 1881) in this town (Lewes) a mule bred from the pair of bramble 
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«nd oiiaffinoh nmlet mentioned by me a short time ago, whioh were also, 
bred here. 

We hate on onr ornamental waters mnles in yarions ways, whioh 
inter-breed and hatch every year, between golden eye diyer and poohard ; 
aleo this year yonng bred between a mnle pintail and wild drake and 

^^ ^^<*^- J. H. VEBRA.LL. 

The first letter I wrote on hybrids contained an extract from bsl- old 
author, to the effect that they occasionally bred inter se. This sabjeot 
has always been one of interest to breeders, and as no one has eome 
forward to corroborate the statement, it must be allowed to pass for 
what it is worth, particularly as it is an established fact that mules are 
sterile as a rule. I have seen it stated that when crossed with the 
parent stock, a mule may reproduce, and it may be worth while to try 
the experiment. 

The late Mr. Hugh Hanley was one of the most successful amateur 
bird fanciers of our time, and I am quite willing to subscribe to his views 
on the subject. He said, although the hens invariably paired with the 
male birds, the majority of them laid their eggs in the bottom of the 
oage, without making a nest. Those birds whioh made nests were 
allowed to sit on their own eggs. The eggs whioh were laid in the 
bottom of the cage were placed under canaries, and although he continued 
these experiments for upwards of ten years, and during that period must 
have had some hundreds of eggs sat upon in the regular course, yet he 
never had one prolific egg, I must, however, observe that he did not 
try the experiment with the cock mule and hen canary. 

I think we may receive this evidence as conclusive, and it only remains 
for some breeder to try the last-named cross, viz., between a mule of any 
kind and a canary, a canary of course having been one of the progenitors. 

W. WiLFOBD. 



Indigo Finch and Canary Pairing. 

In March, 1879, 1 brought from New York three birds, among them 
one which I imagine must have been an indigo bird. It was smaller 
than a canary ; the head, breast, wings, and tail a bright turquoise blue, 
mixed with brown, the other parts brown; the song was a curious 
twitter, now and then broken by a harsh chirp. This bird was very shy 
and wild, and cannot have been long caught. At first it suffered from 
bzonchitiB, caught on the voyage, but by May it was quite well and 
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einging for the first time. As soon as the weather got warm it was put 
in a window aviary alone with a common green hen canary ; the canary 
very soon began trying to make a nest out of all the scraps she conld 
get, bnt the other bird was for some time profoundly indifferent to her. 
It was almost impossible to watch them at all, as the indigo bird was 
stiU so wild ; bnt one day I came into the room, which was a long gallery 
with five windows, fco find that the indigo bird had crawled through the 
bars of the cagpe and was flying about the room, one of the windows of 
which was open. Of course, my first thought was to close the window ; 
then I noticed that every moment he fiew back to the aviary and chirped 
to the canary, trying to get in. Directly the cage door was opened 
he flew straight in, and seemed most delighted to get back. After that I 
watched, and found that he fed the hen, and carried bibs of wool about 
too. Unluckily, we were then leaving our house and going abroad for 
the winter, so I was obliged to send my pair of birds in a breeding cage 
to a bird dealer in the place, to be kept for me. It appears that the 
birds built a nest, but though there were three eggs they did not hatch. 
It is quite possible, and probable, that M they had been left in the aviaxy 
in the sunlight all might have gone on happily. But I should like to 
know if other amateurs have had an experience of the same kind, as it 
might be worth tryiag again with another indigo finch. My cock bird 
came from the South of France, and is perfectly tame and acclimatised, 
but it seems very hard to find a hen. 

TJOOXLLINA. 
GrOLDFINCH AND SiSKIN MuLES. 

Last breeding season I was desirous of producing a cross between 
a goldfinch and siskin. In order to effect this I purchased before 
Christmas a very tame hen siskin, which for more than a year had been 
used as a decoy bird. Placing her in a large double compartment 
breeding cage, with a white legged cock goldfinch (a previous breeder 
of canary mules), I kept them together until the breeding season. On 
the 7th April, 1880, 1 supplied these two birds with a nest box and 
materials for building, anxiously awaiting the result. In less than 
a fortnight my hen siskin had taken possession of the box, and had laid 
five tiny eggs (scarcely larger than peatf), in a nest composed almost 
entirely of wool. I noticed that during the process of building she 
totally ignored the moss and doe's hair that I had given her, choosing to 
build her nest with merely the softest fragments of white cotton wool. 
Seeing the care that she afterwards bestowed upon hatching the eggs, I 
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ielt oonfident that my hopes would be realised. Yuu can imagine my 
•dismay, however, when on the ninth morning of incubation I discovered 
the five eggs (three of which would have been productive) broken, and 
iihe little siskin hopping from perch to perch in the most unconcerned 
manner. I knew that the siskin was altogether to blame, for I had 
partitioned off the cock goldfinch at the commencement of incubation. 
Determined not to be beaten, I took away the nest box containing the 
broken eggs, and allowed the goldfinch to have access to her again. A 
fortnight elapsed, and I returned the box. I soon had the pleasure of 
seeing her build another nest, in which she again laid five eggs; but, 
fearing that she might treat them in the same way as the last, I took 
them from her, and placed them under a common hen canary which 
happened to be sitting at the time. Instinct, however, seemed to tell 
her that they were not her own, and, although she sat upon them for 
three or four days, she eventually left them to get cold. Feeling 
disgusted with my want of success, and requiring a goldfinch to exhibit 
at a neighbouring bird show, I separated the pair, and sent the goldfinch 
to the exhibition. He unfortunately died on the return journey, possibly 
from grief. So ended my attempts for that season. This year I have 
paired the same hen siskin with an equally amorous cook goldfinch, 
trusting to be successful. They ag^ree well, and are constantly feeding 
one another with the hardboiled egg that I give them. Becently I gave 
them a nest box and some ordinary cotton wool. The siskin has, I find, 
already begun to build, so that I may have some eggs in a few days. 
Hybrids have been obtained between the goldfinch and bullfinch, green- 
finch and goldfinch, linnet and bullfinch, as well as numerous canary 
mules; but I believe the siskin and goldfinch hybrid has never been 

'®"®^- W. Booth. 

Bullfinch and Goldfinch Hybrid. 

One day last year (1881) I strolled from Oxford to the jolly little hamlet 
of Clifton Hampden, seeing, en route, in Nuneham Park, some lively 
nuthatchers and a greater woodpecker. After lunch I had the pleasure 
of renewing my acquaintance with a fine young hybrid between the 
bullfinch and goldfinch, recently exhibited at Oxford. The parent gold- 
finch is a fine, but not bright coloured male, caught in the spring of 1880, 
and which, therefore, at the time of breeding, was an ordinary " blaok 
legged " finch, probably bred in the summer of 1879. The female ball- 
finch, with which he paired rather late in the summer, is a fine large 
bird, caught with five young bullfinches, which she reared in the oage 
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and is, therefore, in all probability, a year older than her goldfinob 
sponse. She is now abont to oommenoe breeding operations, by oonBtmcting- 
a nest in one of the ordinary square wooden nest boxes in a common 
breeding eage. Last year seven of her eggs, placed nnder canaries, 
proved fertile, bnt the young of all hybrids are in their earliest stages 
delicate ; at all events, only one male bird lived to maturity. As this 
bird was bred by an ordinary working man, in his delightfully clean 
old-fashioned kitchen, where canaries alone had in all previous year» 
been bred, I trust the foregoing particulars will not be unacceptable. 

LoxiA. 

Rare Hybrids. 

Bybrid breeding is a pursuit requiring a lot of patience. I have,, 
during the last few years, paired nearly every variety of British finch' 
with the canary in cages, but with only some bred young. The chaffinob 
and bramblefinch will pair with canaries, but never have good eggs.. 
They have been bred between themselves, and their young will breed 
again. I believe they ought to be classed with the buntings, as, like- 
them, they feed freely on insects. I have never succeeded in getting- 
canaries to bring up chaffinches. They hatch the eggs, but the young- 
soon die. 

In answer to "Loxia," the mother of my mule is a greenfinch. I 
have still got her, but have taken the linnet away, hoping that she wilV 
pair with a goldflnoli. j ^ y^^^^^ 

I have seldom any trouble in getting hen bullfinches, greenfinches, and 
siskins to build, lay, sit, and hatch in nest boxes in cages, but they 
never will feed their young. Siskins are the easiest. I find that in- 
out-door aviaries an unlimited supply of ripe green food is the best for 
bring^g up young birds. My hybrids last year were fed chiefly on 
Brussels sprouts run to seed. Even in cages their young are safely 
reared if the g^reen food ia ripe and the supply limited, but not irregular,, 
or sudden death will follow. j^ g^ Vbbball 

I saw, in an account of the Crystal Palace Bird Show, Feb., 1881, that- 
a bullfinch and linnet mule was supposed to be the first ever bred. I here 
■end a list of rare mules I have seen, and where exhibited : Bullfinch and 
goldfinch, Brighton, 1868; bullfinch and linnet. Crystal Palace, 1872 and 
1873 ; bullfinch and canary (supposed to be), ditto, 1872 ; goldfinch and 
linnet, ditto, 1873 ; goldfinch and greenfinch, ditto, 1880 ; redpoll and 
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linnet, ditto, 1872 ; redpoll and oanary, Brighton, 1869 ; bramble and 
ehaffinoh. Crystal Palaoe, 1872 ; linnet and greenfinoh, bred by myself ; 
twite and greenfinch, ditto ; twite and canary, Brighton, 1867 ; black- 
bird and thrush, Crystal Palaoe, 1872 ; pied wagtail and grey ditto, neyer 
exhibited, bred in Lewes. j g Vbbbaij.. 

It wonld be interesting to learn from Mr. YerraU on what groonda he 
bases the production of a hybrid between the chaffinch and brambling, 
and the facts also as to the hybrids proving fertile. The mere &ot of 
a hybrid being entered as such cannot quite prove its identity, and, 
when birds are bred in large aviaries, there is always a possibili^ of 
mistakes occurring. At the same time it cannot be doubted that the 
chaffinch and brambUng are very closely akin. A hybrid in Mr. Yerrall's 
list new to me is that between the twite and greenfinch. A little hien 
siskin, which had paired with a goldfinch of mine, unluckily has died 
rather suddenly. It is consolatory to have a goldfinch and bullfinch 
also on the best of terms — ^in fact, feeding one another — ^though more time 
is needed for hybrid breeding than is mine at present to give. The bird 
fancier whose success in this particular I chronicled a few weeks nnoe 
is extremely anxious to pair a female bullfinch with a male hawfinch. A 
epecimen of the latter, caught in a brick trap in December, has already 
learnt to repeat his name "Jack," like my own bird "Jock," who, it is 
to be hoped, may soon go to nest with his devoted partner, the gr^ 
cardinal. I should feel obliged if some of my fellow amateurs will kindly 
say whether they have come across adult goldfinches with the poll grey, 
as in nestlings, or as in the mature finches of CardinaUs Orien^alU y. 
Canicefpa, It seems highly probable that our own goldfibohe^, whidh 
are so abundant in Southern Europe, have only acquired, their jetlgr 
polls since they separated from the original stock in Centra^ A^a* . 

I was much interested in Mr. Booth's account of his yetf nearly suo- 
cessfol attempt to breed hybrids between goldfinches and sidkins; the 
fact of the eggs containing young oiies proves that success is possible. I 
hope Mr. Booth will persevere, but great patience is necessary^ in this 
sort of experiments ; for instance, it took me ten years to breed a siskin, 
and then it was the wrong sex. ' I' do' not think, however, that it is by 
any means dear that the siskin was to blame for the broken eggs. In 
twelve years' experience in breeding siskins I have never known a case of 
a siskin breaking its eggs, so I am inclined to think that mice, or some- 
thing else, is the cause. I may just mention, with regard to siskins, 
that they are late breeders, and I was assured in Sootlaa^ where I hare 
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joflt been, in an nnsnooessfnl attempt to see them breeding, that they 
never bnild there tiU Jnne. This I can quite nnderetand, as chaffinohes 
were only be^niair to build in the third week in May, though I have 
had siskins building in the middle of the month. 

My experiments for this year will, I fear, be nil, for want of chaffinohes' 
nests, which T am unable to procure. Spinus. 

Chaffinch and Canary Mules. 

I shall feel much obliged by someone giving me advice or any 
suggestions on breeding with the chaffinch and canary. I have paired a 
very 4iame cock chaffinch, hand-reared, wjith young hen canary, in large 
flight cage. The attempt to pair was made, but the result is barren eggs. 

What can I do to succeed ? Have mules ever been produced P If it is 
possible to get young, what food is best to feed with P Bzadeb. 

Some years ago we had a hen chaf^ch that had been brought 
up from the nest ; she was perfectly tame,, and, being paired with 
a cock canary, made a nest in an ordinary .wicker nest-basket and 
laid several eggs. Unhappily, a marauding' cat got at the cage 
and killed both the birds. *The eggs, howeveif, wi^e fertile, and 
would have been hatched in a few days. ^ Whethier ^ the young 
would have been successfully reared is another question; we doubt 
it, for we have had chaffinch eggs hatched "hf canaries^ but the 
young have never been fed. 

Diamond Sparrow and Zebra Finch Mui£S. 

I have a hen diamond sparrow that has mated with' a cock, zebra finch. 
Tfa^hate made a. nest in a cocoa-nut husk, and appear to^\>e sitting very 
clasely ; when the hen leaves her nest the cock goes in to sit on the eggs, 
which, I presume — ^f or. I. have not .looked-— aipe within. Should any 
young ones result, 1 shall write again. ^ 
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Hybrid Parrakeets. 

I. 

I have recently adopted Mr. Gedney's plan for an outdoor aviary. It 
was erected as a shed with . a roofed And screened open air space, to 
which a door Admitted the birds in fine weather. In the severe frost of 
last winter, when the water was solid by ^Jie month together, they were 
generally shi^ up, and I only BUB^eot one bird, a ben torquoisine, of 
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baying died from oold. A pngnaoions cardinal I was obliged to take> 
from the warmed oonseryatory-ayiary in a sharp frost and pnt him in 
this shed, which affected him not at all in health. The interior was- 
fomished with many places for nesting, and the company consisted of 
pairs of acclimatised birds — as rosellas, pennants (Yorkshire bred), 
tnrqnoisines, oockatiels, bndgerigars, redbaoks. The cookatiels laid and 
sat in four nests, failed to hatch, and at last the hen died egg-bonnd. 
The cock bird on one occasion killed the cock tnrqnoisine for going near 
its nest, for I find the gentlest birds when breeding yicions with the 
slightest provocation. The hen rosella and cock redback being dead, the 
cock rosella and hen redback paired and hatched two yonng ones about 
two months ago ; one of them came from the nest a week before the 
other, but neither appeared till fnll fledged and with long tails. They 
are now flying strong through their domain. They appear to be a pair ; 
they are both much brighter than their mother, and it will be cnrious to* 
obserye, in the event of one being a hen, whether it will follow the mle of 
rosellas, and be as bright as a cock, or the mle of the redbacks, and be 
as dnll as a hen. The parents will allow no other parrakeet to be intro* 
duced, although they live peaceably enough with those they have longr 
associated with. I have also given np a room to paradise (many 
coloured) and blue bonnet parrakeets, but by their exceeding vlolence^ 
the paradise pair have monopolised its use, and, ignoring a variety of 
nests, spend their time in boring through the plaster and defacing the 
walls, clinging to any unevenness and knocking out their own tails fronx 
very perverseness. I see no prospect of their breeding, though now for 
three months in absolute solitude. In my conservatory-aviary, which I 
described in a former letter, I have placed a magnificent hen Electus- 
£^andd8 ; it seems very gentle, but the others have to steer clear of it, 
even the saucy blue mountain lories not daring to attempt their monk^ 
tricks with her. Vicab 



BREEDma Light Mules. 

To breed light mules with success requires a great deal of patience* 
In the first place, the hens intended for the purpose must be so bred that 
the dark marking of the finch has as little control over the progeny as 
possible, and this is brought about by oonsangoinity in the hens, which 
must be strictly adhered to for a number of years before the strain oaxk 
be relied on. When the hens have been bred in-and-in for a number of 
years they are termed sib-bred, and are very valuable for the purpose for" 
which they are intended ; all sib-bred hens have not the same tendency 
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to produce light mules ; there are some that will yield them with regu- 
larity, while others wiU only do so occasionally ; this difference is owing 
to the particular way in which certain strains are built up and the length 
of time they have been sib-bred. I haye heard some fanciers declare 
that by breeding them in-and-in, generation after generation, their 
produce will eventually be nearly destitute of feathering, but I am 
inclined to think those persons never tried it to any great extent. My 
own experience is that, with good management, it can be carried on for a 
long time without any injurious results ; however, should a scarcity of 
feathering occur in a strain, the matter can easily be put right by pro- 
curing a cross from another reliable muling strain. In oonduaion, I 
would say to those intending to embark in mule breeding, be sure and 
procure the right kind of material to begin with, and also be prepared 
to meet with a little disappointment. Bemember, dear mules are not 
bred by the half dozen ; it is bad enough breeding even marked canaries 
of any description, but it is far worse breeding dear mules. 

J. Stueb. 

Referring to the oft-disputed, fertility of hybrids, we may here 
remark that we latdy read an accomit of a female mule that pro- 
duced foals to, alternately, a horse and an ass. It would be very 
interesting if 8ome of our friende would try the experiment for 
themselves during the summer — ^pairing a male mule with a female 
of the same spedes as the male parent of the hybrid, and vice verzal 



CHAPTER XL 

CANARIES. 

Canary Breeding — Breeding High-class Canaries — Food for 
Canaries — Egg Food^^Inga Seed — The Coppy — Lizard 
Canaries — Mortality of Nestlings — Bl Treatment of Young 
hy Parent Birds — Canaries as Song Birds — Parasites — 
Canaries Past and Present. 

Canary Breeding. 

Canaries are no favourites of ours ; they are too noisy, and in a 
mixed aviary are troublesome and inquisitive, interferiug with other 
birds, and too frequently neglecting and starving their own young. 
We are aware that this has been warmly denied by admirers of the 
yellow birds, but facts are stubborn things, and we have stated them 
as we have found them. Other amateurs have, no doubt, been 
more fortunate in their experience ; so much the better for them, 
but that does not alter our opinion. 

The correspondence on canary breeding is immense. To give it 
in extenso is impossible; we are forced consequently to make a 
selectioii, and in doing so have been solely influenced by a desire to 
interest our readers. We therefore hope that those of our con- 
tributors whose letters have been omitted here will not be offended, 
but write again, and very probably their communications will appear 
in our next volume. 

The BTLooess of breeding invariably depends, in the first place, on the 
management, beginning with selecting yonr birds. I should almost lay 
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clown the rale that birda to be bred with ahonld be in the handa of 
the person who wishes to breed in the autumn at least, so that he can 
have the management of them during the winter. Ifc is advisable that 
birds which are to be put up for breeding should be good tempered, 
which you can only learn by having them in your possession some time 
beforehand. The next thing to consider is the health of the birds— to 
ascertain, which, again, it is well to have them in your possession some 
time previous, as it is impossible to judge in a few days by the appear- 
ances of birds whether they are in good condition to breed with. The 
great mischief-worker is feeding birds largely upon hemp seed during 
the winter. In such case they are totally unfit to be put up for breeding 
purposes. This I lay down emphatically as as a rule for all amateurs. 

I will now refer to the food and treatment of birds which it is 
intended to breed with. You should choose your cock bird in the autumn. 
It should be put in a small cage about lOin. square. This cage should^ 
be inclosed on all sides, only open in front, hung it in a quiet place, 
warm, if possible, and taken care there are no hens near, as it tends to 
•excite too much and bring the birds forward before time. The cock now 
should be fed upon good fresh G^man rape seed, a teaspoonful of hard 
boiled ^\sg^ with the ^z'Z shell broken up and mixed with a small quantity 
of bread or the unsweetened biscuits comm:;n1y called lunch biscuits, 
once a week, and occasionally a few oat grits, which should be whole. 
If you find your bird costive, feed with oat grits more freely ; particu- 
larly avoid hempseed. For the bottom of the cage use coarse river 
sand; g^ve no green food whatever — in fact, do not give any canary 
green food. In the winter a small piece of apple once a week may be 
gfiven. Hens to be selected at the same time, and you can always keep 
tiiree or four together or even more, if the cage be large enough, but 
avoid crowding. I keep six hens during the winter in a cage 2ft. long, 
13in. deep, and 15in. high. I feed them on German rape, and give them 
occasionally a little canary seed ; eggshell, broken fine, should be pro- 
vided during the winter. A week before putting up in the breeding cage 
I feed them upon ^^ eyexj day, and you will find about the middle 
of February that both hens and cock will show aigns that they are ready 
'for pairing, by being more fidgety and spreading their wings slightly in 
hopping about the cage. When they have arrived at this stage bring 
your cock in the same room suad hang him so that he can see the hens. 
Yon will find, after two or three days they are ready for pairing ; then 
you can put them together in the breeding cage. 

Before going further I must say a few words upon breeding cages : 
The cage for two hens and one cock should not be leaa than 2ft. long*, 

o2 
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14in. higli, 12in. deep. The cage should be oloaed on all sides except the 
front, which shonld be wired closely to prevent mice entering, aa they 
tend to worry the birds and spoil their food. The size of the oage giren 
shonld not be partitioned off, but nest boxes shonld hang on the outside, 
BO that they are easy to handle, and also have a small cage to keep the 
yonng in for a few days after being taken from the parents. Coarse 
river sand mixed with mortar broken np shonld form the bottom of tho 
qage. After the breeding season is over, a cage so constructed, by 
taking the boxes away oau be used as a fly cage for the young, it beingr 
necessary to keep them together until after moulting. In a cage of the 
above si^e you can easily keep twelve birds. 

Now, having explained the breeding cage, I must proceed with the 
)>irds again. Pat a little moss, and a few clean cows' hairs on each of 
che four boxes. You will find in a day or so the hen will begin carryings 
the stuff about and selecting her nest. As soon as you find she has 
done playing and begins to build in earnest, provide her with more 
cow's hair, and let her finish her nest. In two days or so she will lay 
her first Qg^. Do not take the ^f^g out, which is so often done — it is not 
necessary; a healthy hen will always assist the youngest, and I have 
always found at the end of tweniy days very little difference between 
the young ones. In about twenty days from the time they are hatched 
they can be moved into the small qage which is to be hung on the 
outside, and they should be provided with soaked rapeseed — that is, 
boiling water poured over the seed, left standing for about half an hour, 
then the water i>oured off, and the seed dried a little, when it is ready for 
use, but must be given fresh every day. As soon as they feed freely, 
take them away from the breeding cage and put them into the large fly 
qage, where they are left until after moulting, when the young cooks axe 
caged off singly. q^ Kaltwassbb. 



Breeding Canaries in Aviaries. 

The next communication on pur list treats of breeding in aviaries, 
a mode of proceeding which is not without its advantages, but 
disadvantages also, aa the writer of the next letter very justly 
remarks: 

I have all my cages flxed so that it is quite impossible for the birds to 
see their neighbours, and I always make it a rule to Umewash each oage 
twio^. a year inside and out alike, and I might mention that since I 
•do^iild this plan I have never been troubled in the least with vermin. 
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or had any oomplaint amongst my stock, althongh I have been yery mnoh 
oyerstooked at times. I strongly advise, amateurs neyer to attempt 
running one cock with two hens. Some people say that they get good 
luck at it, but I find that single pairs answer much better in the long run. 
I always buy the best seed in the market, as I consider that is by far the 
cheapest. I feed them entirely on canary, with a little fresh g^ondsel 
occasionally when they are not breeding, and maw seed is the only thing 
I giye them as medicine. Daring the breeding season I alter their diet a 
little. As soon as I pair my birds, I begin giying eggs and biscuit fiye 
days in the week, and maw seed twice, in the proportion of one teaspoon- 
f nl to each pair daily, with the nsnal allowance of canary seed and fresh 
groundsel, always being most particular to see that they haye their water 
dean and fresh, and a liberal supply of dean coarse sand. Of course, 
when the young make their appearance, I giye eifsg food daily, in small 
quantities. The fresher I giye it them the better they like it. I con- 
tinue this treatment until they are fiye weeks old. As soon as the young 
ones leaye the nest I place them in the nursing compartment of the cage, 
and supply the parents with dean wadding. By so doing the old ones 
haye to feed them through the wires of the cage, thereby preyenting them 
from plucking their young to build their new nest with^ When the young 
reach the age of five weeks, I wean them entirely from their parents, 
place them in a large fiight cage, and supply them with crushed hemp 
and canary seed, a little egpg food and g^undsel, and giye a bath eyery 
morning. When I find they haye taken to eating seed, I discontinue 
giying egg food. Since adopting this plan I generally haye good luck. 
It is yery sddom that I lose a young one after the first fortnight. 

W. Waink-Walkeb. 

Most canary books seem to treat simply of breeding canaries in cages ; 
now, I am of opinion that they will breed better in an ayiary. When I 
speak of ayiaries I do not mean those which can be moyed from room to 
room, and which are of no more yalue, as far as space is concerned, than 
an ordinary breeding cage of medium size, but I mean those which are 
not less than 6ft. square. What can be more natural for a quantity of 
canaries than a place, say, 8ft. by 6ft., and about 7ft. high, with a bush 
or two here and there, some snug nesting places, and a quantity of rustic 
perches, not, of course, omitting a continual supply of the yarious kinds 
of food, baths, fountains, and green food when in season P A place of 
the aboye-named dimensions would be large enough for from twenty to 
thirty pairs of canaries, and what would deter them from breeding as 
freely as when in a wild state P Besides, what is more easy than to feed 
that quantity of birds out of one or two large troughs, instead of going 
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txom ca£^ to cage, as most necessarily be the case when they are caged P- 
The time which is necessarily occupied in cleaning cages, washing baths, 
fresh sanding, and varions other requisites, is nearly all saved if the birds 
are kept in an aviary. Of course, an aviary must be kept clean, 
but that is a most easy task if a rake be brought into operation to 
rake out the dirt; in fact, sixty pairs of canaries may be fed 
and properly attended to in less time than six pairs in cages. AU 
my canaries, young and old, are in an aviary, except two pairs which 
I have been unable to move on account of their nesting arrangements^ 
but they exact endless trouble in comparison with those in the aviary ^ 
and yet they do not rear their young so well. There are almost inde- 
scribable advantages attending aviary birds ; th^y are healthier, stronger, 
more robust, and not so susceptible to respiratory diseases, on account 
of their being able to use their wings and expand their chests. The old 
birds will breed more freely, and will rear their young much better. As 
to the disadvantages, I see none; the birds will agree, and when it 
happens that not so many cock birds as hens can be procured, one cook 
will mate with two and even three hens, for I have known them to do so- 
myself. Id every cage a certain amount of seed is wasted, but in an 
aviary this waste is very greatly diminished. There is in our village 
one Isaac Bobinson, who was a shoemaker by trade, and who could well 
attend to a great quantity of canaries, and seldom had less than ten 
strong young ones from one pair in a season, but it must be remembered 
that they were not in a cage. It was he who first told me how easy it 
was to breed canaries in a room ! Some persons will inquire where must 
the aviary or room be situated P The answer is that it must be where 
there is equality of temperature, which must range from 40deg. to 50deg.» 
pleniy of light, sun, and ventilation. yf^ 1^^ 1^^ Wabrbn. 

All bird fanciers who have read Mr. W. W. W. Warren's letter must 
admit the truth of his statements, and there can be no doubt the system, 
of breeding he recommends has all the advantages claimed for it ; but as 
he denies any disadvantage, I should like to point out one or two, what 
many would consider, serious drawbacks. 

In the first place^ in an aviary it is impossible to look for definite 
results in breeding, in the shape of colour, markings, &c., and in a mixed 
collection everything must be left to chance. 

It is also by no means certain that all the hens would lay during the 
season, whereas if the same birds were kept in cages, there would be ne 
uncertainty about it unless they were unhealthy or barren; at least, 
such has been my experience. I keep a number of birds in good sized 
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oagea, and ouinot oomplain of a lack of eggs dnring the season, though 
I haye not been fortunate in rearing many. That I attribute more to the 
wretched weather than any other cause. I quite believe if fanciers would 
keep their birds in larger cages than is usually the case, they would 
suffer much less loss by disease, and stand a better chance of rearing 
strong and healthy birds ; and what W. W. W. Warren says as to the 
increased facility for expanding their wings and chest would equally 
apply here. There is no doubt birds look prettier by far in an aviary 
than in breeding cages, and for those who attach importance to this» 
and care leas for breeding, the aviary would be much the best to adopt. 

There is another disadvantage attaching to the use of aviaries ; if a 
bird is iU or injured in any way, and requires handling, it is impossible to 
do so without a great deal of trouble, and without startling the others in 
the attempt to catch it. Those who keep birds under these conditions 
will know what I mean. 

I should not advise anyone to grive up the use of breeding cages 
altogether, because of any extra amount of trouble ; those who are really 
fond of the ''feathered pets" dependent upon them will not find that 
a serious objection. Though my letter may not be very conclusive, I 
trust it may have served its purpose, and proved interesting to those who 
take interest in these matters. A A W Jun 



Failures in Canary Breeding. 

I have not been very successful with my birds yet, but perhaps my 
failures may be a warning to some. After breeding from about two pairs 
of canaries for several years with more or less success, I thought I would 
try them loose in a room, so in the beginning of 1878 I turned four hens 
and two cocks into a room, with baskets fixed to the wall in various 
places. These birds went on very satisfactorily, and I actually had the 
four hens with young at the same time. But what most surprised me 
was that the cocks seemed to make no distinction in the nests, but to feed 
any of the young ones in the room. From these birds I bred about forty 
young in the season, but through ignorance, and being very busy at the 
time, I lost all the young and some of the old ones in about three weeks. 
I was in the habit of picking a large handful of groundsel when I had an 
opportunity, and placing it in the room in a pot of water. This would 
stop, perhaps, for several days, until I had time to g^t some more, when 
the birds would have eaten the other down to the water, and the stalks 
were then anything but fresh. At last some of the young ones, which 
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seemed only a short time before in the best of health, began to hop about 
on the floor, looking like ronnd balls of feathers. Thinking they wanted 
more nonrishing food, I began giving them as mnoh chopped Bfsg as they 
would eat ; this made matters worse, for they soon began to die, two or 
three in a day. 

When abont half of them were dead, I did what I should have done in 
the first place. I wrote to a competent authority on the subject, Mr. 
Harrison, and stated my case to him, and he, on receiving my letter^ 
very kindly wrote to me direct, stating that as my case was urgent he 
thought it best to communicate with me at once ; and here let me thank 
that gentleman for his kindness and good advice, but I am sorry to say 
it was too late. I lost all the young, and only saved three of the old 
ones. The disease, Mr. Harrison said, was inflammation of the bowels, 
brought on by diarrhoea, through eating stale green food. Caution to 
canary breeders : Give your birds fresh green food every morning and 
remove any left from the day before, or, if you value your birds, you will 
only need one such lesson as mine to last you your lifetime. 

In 1879 I purchased two pairs of Norwich of Mackley Brothers, and 
one pair of Yorkshires of M. Ourzon. All these I kept in cages and 
only a few young from one of the pairs of Mackleys'. Last year (1880) I 
purchased four hens and one cock of Mackleys' to make up the even 
pairs with what I had before. This made seven pairs in all. Tlieae I 
jalsokept in cages, and out of the seven pairs I only reared seven young 
ones all the season, and they were all from one hen. All the others 
would lay, sit, and hatch their eggs, one hatching flve young from six 
eggs twice in succession ; but, after hatching, nearly all my hens would 
stay on the young, as if sitting on eggs, not caring to get off to feed 
them. If I drove the hen from the nest, the cock would generally go and 
feed the young, but they all died at about a week or ten days old. 
Having purchased Cassell's book on '* Canaries and Cage Birds," I see 
there Mr. Blakston calls this " sweating " the young, and he says, "We 
have washed the breast of the hen in salt and water, have ducked her in 
a paU, and have done, perhaps, some silly thingps in our vexation, but 
with no other result except that the hen continued to ' sweat ' and so did 
we." But what I cannot understand is, why I should have six hens out 
of seven doing this at the same time. Mr. Blakston recommends taking 
the cock away, and thus obliging the hen to leave the nest for food ; but 
I had not cages enough for that. Now, for this season I am going to try 
my old plan. I have turned twelve hens and eight cocks into the room 
loose, and they have already commenced building ; I propose to ohronide 
the result at the end of the season. 
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I may say that for the last two years I have not lost a single yonnir 
one that has left the nest. My plan has been, as soon as they oan pick 
up, to grind some oanaiy seed through a coffee mill, sift it through a piece 
of perforated zino nailed on the bottom of a box, and mix that with their 
®S>S>f giving less egg and more of the filonr every day till they are weaned 
from the ^f^g. I then give them a tin of the filonr (whioh thoy seem to 
be very fond of) and a tin of old seed till they can crack the seeds 
themselves. As this is different from many things whioh have been 
recommended for feeding yonng canaries, perhaps some breeders will not 
agree with my plan, bnt I can only say I have fonndit answer admirably, 
and have not lost a single bird since I have done this, and other breeders 
say the same. q^ p, Abthub. 



Breeding High-class Canaries. 

I read the remarks of 0. P. Arthur on the above subject with much 
pleasure. I think the plan of breeding canaries loose in a room a good 
one, if the object sought after is to produce the greatest number of young 
birds with the least amount of care ; but this plan would not be practicable 
in the case of any of the fanoy varieties of canaries, now so extensively 
bred for exhibition purposes, as it would be impossible to pair the birds 
off in such a manner as to insure the best result. As I have principally 
been a breeder of lizard canaries, I will confine my remarks mainly to 
that breed. The lizard is a variety that requires a great amount of study 
and careful selection for breeding, as it is very difficult to breed them 
up to show form. When I first commenced to breed canaries I had a 
lot of ordinary birds loose in a room, and in this way I reared a large 
number of young ones, which I sold and gave away for singing purposes. 
I thought my birds were very good ones, but, on visiting the Crystal 
Palace show, I soon changed my mind when I saw the many and beautiful 
varieties of canaries on exhibition. I was especially taken with the lizard 
birds, and there and then made up my mind that I would have a try and 
breed some as good, if not better, than those I saw before me. Within 
a few weeks I had disposed of all my common birds with the exception 
of a few hens, which I retained as nurses, in case my new arrivals were 
not up to the mark. When I had fitted up my room with the necessaxy 
cages, &c., I began to look about for a few pairs of good birds, and I 
found that I had to pay a pretty long price for the real article. I started 
with ten pairs, and everything went well until about September, when a 
disease broke out in my room, destroying in a few days aU my birds wMli 
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the ezoeption of fonrteen, which I managed to save. They were all 
affected with yiolent diarrhoea, alao mimixig at the beak and eyes, and 
generally snooumbed in a few honrs after they were attacked. I isolated 
them as mnoh as possible, and tried every remedy likely to do any good,, 
bnt all to no purpose. This was a serions loss to me, as the birds had 
been collected together at great trouble and expense, and it also pre. 
Tented me from carrying on experiments in crossing, which I intended to> 
oontinne the following season. However, among the birds I had left were 
one or two very good ones, and these I exhibited snccessfnlly at 
Southampton, Oxford, Beading, Yeovil, the Crystal Palace and other 
shows, so after all I had the satisfaction of seeing my birds in the much 
coveted prize list. 

The following year I recruited my stock by purchasing several good 
birds, and I then had a veiy successful season, as far as quantity was 
concerned, though the quality was not so good as the former season. 
I also put up sundry pairs of Belgians, Yorkshires, and coppies, and 
was successful in breeding several winners during the season. The fol- 
lowing spring, owing to business engagements, I was obliged to give up> 
canaries, but I hope shortly to commence again, and I will endeavour 
to be still more successful than before. My cages were 36in. long, 
18in. high, lOin. deep, and were divided by a sUding partition in th» 
centre, which was withdrawn during the winter, thus forming a flight 
cage for young or surplus stock. I used the tin nests and felt linings 
described in Wallace's/' Canary Book," and believe them to be the best 
procurable, as they can be so easily removed and cleaned. My mode of 
feeding was as follows : good sound canary seed and German rape seed, 
in the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter, hard-boiled 
egZ grated thiough a grater made out of a cigar box, with perforated 
zinc in place of the wooden bottom, to which was added an equal pro- 
portion of grated biscuit. This was given fresh every morning, with a 
supply of green food, and also an abundance of water both for drinking^ 
and bathing purposes. As soon as the young were about three weeks 
old, I supplied them with seed crushed through a coffee mill, and con- 
tinued this up to the age of eight or ten weeks, when they could do well 
on whole seed. I put all the most promising into separate cages to 
moult, and covered them up in order to keep them dean and also 
quiet, as, if a young lizard knocks one of the flight or tail feathers 
out, it is reproduced with white tips, or " mooned " as it is called, and 
thus the bird loses all chance of winning in good competitions. As 
regards cayenne, it certainly improves a lizard when given judiciously, 
so as to bring out the spangling, and deepen the body eolouir 
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and cap ; but it must not be oyerdone, or it will cauae the^ 
spangles to run into each other and thns spoil an otherwise good bird. 
The best cage in which to show a lizard is one having an open top, with 
a lid to dose when necessary, as the cap and spangles can then be seen 
to fnll advantage. I shall be pleased to give any further particulars o'b 
this nniqne and interesting canary to anyone desiring the same. Breed- 
ing canaries for singing purposes is, no doubt very interesting, but is- 
not to be compared with breeding high class birds of any recognised 

^*^®*y- W. L. Eab. 



EXFEBIMENTS IN GaNARY B&EEDINO. 

I commenced trying to breed canaries for the first time rather late last 
year (1879), and not knowing much about them, I was naturally unsuc- 
cessful. My first purchase was three pairs of Norwich for 30s., which 
looked well and healthy when I got them. I had an ayiary constructed 
at the end of the side entrance to the house, which has a sloping glass 
roof ; it is about 16ft. high and 4ft. square, walls on two sides and glass 
on two sides, the entrance door being glass. They commenced to nest 
and lay at once, but, from various causes, I only reared one young one. 
Sometimes the eggs proved of no use, or they were turned out of the nests 
and broken, or the young ones died after a day or two, and the nests 
being high up, I could not conveniently £rot at them to see how matters 
were going on. I remember in the case of the last nest two of the young 
ones fell out and killed themselves. I found the fault was giving them 
wadding to build with, which got entwined round the young canaries' 
feet and bound them together. During the season I lost four out of the 
six birds I started with, which I found died principally from inflam- 
mation. 

This, I think, was caused from draught which came between the glass 
roof and the wall. To remedy this I had all the chinks stuffed with 
wadding, and fine netting put about a foot fr6m the glass, to keep the 
birds from sitting on the ledge. 

In November I bought seventeen more birds, five cocks and twelve 
hens, all 1880 birds, half Belgiums and Norwich. I knew these to be a 
particularly strong race of birds, and brought up hardy. The result is 
I have not lost one ; they are all in splendid condition. Throughout the 
extreme cold weather, although the wall (outside wall) was frequently 
streaming with wet, I never applied any heat. A. F. 

As an amateur I would offer " A. F." the following hints, which X 
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have f onnd from my experienoe in breeding to be about the beat manage- 
ment. Having paired my birds, and finding they are on the best of 
terms with each other, I throw into the case a little dry moss for them 
to commence bnilding with, and when I consider that they have abont 
half done, I then give them cow or donkey hair for them to finish with 
and make a nice soft lining. On no aooonnt give them any long fibzoas 
material, as they are apt to get their feet entangled in it, and then 
serious results may follow, as I have found to my sorrow. Haying 
finished their no&it, the rest should be left to them till they have brought 
out their little family. The first thing, and I believe it to be the best, 
that I provide for them is hard boiled e^g^ finely chopped, and mixed 
with two or three sweet biscuits (Osborne is a first-class one for the 
purpose). When they are two or three days old I commence to give 
them very sparingly green food with the egg. Watercress is the best to 
commence with, and aUow them about two sprigs per day, and never let 
any remain in the cage to become putrid. If they do not make use of all 
you give them it should be taken out of the cage every day. When they 
are a week old I offer them various sorts of gteen foods, such as chiek- 
weed, lettuce, dandelion, and groundsel, but I always let watercress 
predominate, and give groundsel only about once a week, and then yery 
sparingly, as it is, as a rule, too purging for young birds. With this 
treatment I think "A. F." will find his young get on remarkably well. 
When they are a month old I begin to give them crushed rape and canary 
seed, after which they will be able to crack their own seed, but I still 
continue the g^een food tUl they are about eight or ten weeks old, when 
they commence to moult, during which season I again put them on egg 
food as well as the seed, but no green food. The use of Mountain Bread 
I find very good in cases of colds and asthma, but I do not care much 
for it as food for young birds. I did not think there could be any harm 
in the use of dean sea sand, but I find, in using sea sand or silver sand, 
that the birds' feet are very apt to got clogged up, and so be a great 
inconvenience to them. Nothing is better than clean fine gravel for 
them. I think an amateur would do best by commencing to breed with 
the Norwich canary, as it is the strongest and most hardy. 

W. Fboou. 

I commenced breeding canaries several years ago, and for the first 
time succeeded very well, considering that I reared nineteen young from 
one cock and two hens. The cook was a half Belgian, as I have learnt 
since, not being then up in the different breeds ; the hens, one a cinnamon, 
the other a green Norwich bird, and I suppose they were good tempered 
ones, for I had very little trouble with them. With a hen in eaoh 
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breeding cage and a little hard-boiled ^mg^ I soon brought them on; 
then, pntting the cook, which had been hanging opposite, into one cage, 
they soon commenced building, and when one or two eggs had been laid 
I took him out and pnt him with the other ^hen, where in a day or two, 
they began likewise. There was sometimes a hnny to get the young 
ones into the part partitioned off for them, as the hen (the first one) was 
getting ready for laying again, and so on back again to the other hen. 
In this way I had seven nests. I also had a nest of moles from a brown 
linnet and a buff-crested Norwich hen the same year, but only succeeded 
in rearing a single young one, which proved to be a cock, and a merry 
little fellow he was, and I kept him four years. He was coloured much 
the same as the cook on the back, the breast was an olive green 
beautifully tinted with the rose colour of the linnet, and a crest, though 
not a very good one. This year (1881) I have not been nearly so suc- 
cessful thus far, notwithstanding the hens are good tempered. I put up 
two pairs, yellow Norwich cock and buff hen, plain headed ; the other 
pair, crested buff hen and yellow cock. I fed them as usual on canary 
seed and hard-boiled ^%\^ every other day, and they progressed capitally. 
Both of them built a nest each, and have been sitting nearly three 
weeks — not on eggs though — that part of the business they have omitted 
altogether — and there they are, both pairs, cocks very attentive feeding 
the hens, while they are trying to hatch young ones out of the cow hair 
and moss. If anyone can give me any information as to treatment I 
shall be obUged. Canabt Kbbpbb. 

May not the presence of mice explain the mystery that puzzles 
" Canary Keeper" P These little creatures have a passionate fondness 
for the eggs of small birds, and I have several times lost eggs from 
beneath my sitting canaries or found them partly devoured (the mice 
seem to prefer the shells) and crumbled up, as if in the attempt to carry 
them away ; and have caught nmnben of them by baiting a mouse trap 
with blown eggs. Gbateinch. 



«, 



Canary Keeper " is at a loss to know why, being so successful at the 
outset, several years ago, in the breeding of canaries, he has this season 
a complete failure. His hens, instead of laying and hatching in the 
usual manner of well kept birds, " are trying to hatch young ones out of 
the cow hair and moss." 

'V^^thout entering into details, it may, perhaps, be sufficient to state 
that such and other failures arise from bad treatment before being paired 
for breeding. If our feathered friends are well treated all the year round. 
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tind supplied with green food and egfi in January and Febmary, ten to 
one bnt the result will be favourable. I would advise ** Canavy 
£eeper " not to trust the same hens again if he can help it. Eloin. 

I have kept canaries for three years, two pairs only, but one season I 
^d seventeen young ones from one pair, only two of which died. 

I feed them upon hard-boiled eggs, pounded in a mortar with Pionio 
biscuits, one e^z to seven biscuits ; no moisture. Mixed well with the 
-dry biscuit, it keeps sweet longer than chopped ^fsSt costs less, and is far 
more wholesome. I believe failure more often results from giving too 
much e^% than from any other cause. I give green food, generally 
-dandelion, every day, a small quantily only, about four leaves to each 
bird. I never look at the young birds until they are a week old. If dis- 
iiurbed, the hens often starve their young. If they sweat after the young 
•are a week old, a daily bath in which a salt-spoonful of salt has been dis- 
solved is very useful. 

I always place food in the cages at night, and never give my canaries 

*^®*^' Hbnribtta Jansz. 

It is an excellent plan to give fresh food over night ; the birds 
l^egin to feed as soon as it is daylight. 

I have (in a warm room) two pairs of canaries who have built their 
nests, but I have again an old difficulty to contend with, which I have no 
doubt many amateurs have experienced, and that is, that the cook (I 
write especially of high bred birds) will persist in destroying the nest as 
fast as his mate builds it. 

On previous occasions I have removed the cook bird, but the result has 
been invariably a bad hatch, only one egg being hatched out of five, and 
I shall be glad to hear the experience of anyone who has successfully 
<combated this diffioully without removing the mede bird. 

I hear from all parts of the country complaints of the severe weather 
having proved very destmotive to the birds, and though much has been 
written and said of the canary being a hardy bird, I am inclined to think 
that if some of our friends were to print their losses (and especially those 
who have out-door aviaries), we should find that to keep a bird in perfect 
health he would require an even temperature of at least 55deg. 

We have on record many instances of asthma and consumption in 
canaries, and I believe this in many cases to be brought on by the room 
in which they are kept being at a high temperature during the daytime, 
and in the night the thermometer is allowed to sink to a very low 
degree. 
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Snoh a oonrse renders the bird Tery susoeptible to the least change in 
the weather ; and so far as I can leam, there is no core for asthma, on 
the first symptoms of which a bird ought to be immodially placed in 
the " hospital," and kept isolated from all others. I have lost birds 
from this disease, and from careful study have found this to be the main 
reason. 

For a supplement to seed food, and especially as a food for young birds, 
I have found the '' Hartz Mountain Bread " answer admirably. It is also 
useful in cayenne feeding, and for oouTeyanoe of medicine where re- 

'^^«^- S. J. Pbploe. 

Personally, we have found the Hartz Mountain food a failure, 
«iid much prefer Hof meier's Prepared Yolk of Egg. 



Hartz Mountain Canaries. 

I have been breeding Hartz Mountain rollers for the past three years. 
The first year I had very good success with one pair ; the next year I 
put one cock and two hens in a cage of 2ft. by 15in. by 1ft., but soon 
found that it did not answer very well ; the cook took a fancy to one 
hen, and together they chased the other hen about the cage and gave 
her no rest, and in the end I did not get many more birds than the year 
before. This year (1881) I have three pairs in three separate cages, and 
iiaye got since March (when I paired them) thirteen birds. The sizes of 
'my breeding cages are 2ft. by 15in. by 1ft., 15in. by 13in. by llin. and 
22in. by 15in. by llin., but they are not partitioned as most are. My 
cages are only wired in front, and eyery other part closed. On one side 
i;here are two small doors ; against these I hang the nest boxes ; on the 
other side is another door; against this I hang a small cage to put the 
young birds in as soon as they leave the nest. A breeder should take 
great oare to have his cages mouse proof, as these animals get inside, 
4uid not only eat and spoil the seed, but worry and frighten the birds. 
Very little green food should be given, perhaps a little watercress 
•occasionally if their stomach is bound, but oat grits are the best, as this 
never does them any harm. I always g^ve it to them, and never green 
food. The food I find best for all canaries is as follows : For young 
birds, having left the breeding cage and been placed in the flight cage, 
-German or red rape seed, soaked in boiling water for half an hour, then 
the water strained from it, oat grrits and a little maw seed occasionally, 
and a little ^^ food every morning. In the breedin g cage raw Q«rman 
jrape seed, canary, oat grits, and a little maw seed and ^^ food. In the 
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flingingr cage only raw (German rape seed. The way I prepare egg food is 
to boil an ^^^ till it is quite hard, then take as mnch as one requires 
and chop very fine, then mix with grated lunch biscoits and crashed egflT 
shell. The birds' drinking water shonld be boiled first, and when cool 
enough given to the birds. When one of the birds shows any signs of 
illness 1 separate it from the others, and if sore, or having a swelling, I 
use fresh butter as ointment ; if it has a cold I give it camomile tea, 
sweetened with sugar. This should be used instead of water. My stock 
of birds is never troubled with insects, as I always keep my cages dean. 
The great point is to get strong healthy birds when beginning to breed, 
and these should be bought at least a month or two before one mate» 
them, as one cannot very well tell if they are in good health in less time 
If the beginner wants to breed singing birds, I advise him to breed Hartz 
Mountain rollers, as none can surpass these in singing, and when laying^ 
in his stock he should see that he gets them, as the common German 
canaries are generally passed as these. I have forgotten to mention that 
a piece of very fat bacon should always be hung up in the breeding cage 
where it can easily be reached by the birds. If this is done no hens will 
die from inability to lay eggs. ^ Schonbwald. 



Fundamental Pbinciples in Canary Bbebding. 

As the breeding season is now drawing to a dose, we shall all, ere we 
begin again, have time to reflect, alike, on our failures and our suooesses. 
The avoidance of failure is, of course, the main object we all have in view. 
To that end there are certain fundamental prindples to be observed. To 
wit : Birds bred from sickly parents, birds not properly moulted or not 
judidoudy paired, are fruitful sources of vexatious disappointment. 
Then, aST^n, the very best and most healthy birds will vex and disappoint 
their owners just as much, if th^y are not surrounded by the right condi- 
tions for a healthy existence. Birds want good light and pure air ; clean 
sand and fresh wUter ; the very best food of the sort that can be obtained^ 
freedom from poisonous gases — ^bad smells, smoke, heated atmosphere^ 
often the results of cooking operations — cold draughts, and any and 
everything that is not conducive to health. Then we must ever bear in 
mind " the pestilence that walketh in darkness," against which none of 
us are proof. As with ourselves so with our pet birds. At sudi times 
it is that we require what cannot be imparted in a letter — ^practical 
experience ; without which, in times of emergenqy, many a valuable bird 
is lost. Also, bear in mind that birds vary in natural dispodtlon as 
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mnoli as mankind, and are, frequently, as diffionlt to manage, so that no 
hard and fast role can be applied to them. For instanoe, many advooate 
that during inonbation, the male bird should be left with the female, so 
that he may feed her, and sometimes sit on the eggs while she is having 
a good fly all round the cage, which I have seen done many a time ; also 
that the male bird should be left to help feed and rear the nestlings, all 
which I have seen done ; nerertheleBB, practical experience says — ^take 
him away as soon as she has laid her eggs, for, although some may be 
very well behaved birds, it is a known fact that many are just the 
reverse, the outcome of which often is that the hens are induced to 
neglect the nestlings, and ultimately leave them to perish at ten or 
twelve days old, because of the male bird having caused her to desire to go 
to nest again. Sometimes I have seen a hen so jealous of interference with 
her young that a fight ensues, which, of course, could not be if she had no 
one to fight with. And, besides all that, by leaving both the parent birds 
together, it takes, say, a dozen cocks to do what may be equally well done 
with about four. jj^ -^ Mofflin. 



Gas Injubious 10 Cakabies. 

In 1878 and two or three previous seasons I was very successful, and 
reared a great number of canaries, in fact, they seemed to breed anyhow. 
At that time I kept my birds in a dwelling room on the ground floor. In 
1879 I commenced very well indeed, but for certain reasons I removed 
my breeding arrangements to a dwelling room upstairs ; then my sorrows 
began. My birds laid and hatched very well, but from the fifth to the 
seventh day all the nestlings died. I could not account for it at all, as 
the birds had been fed exactly us usuaL I tried them again, with 
precisely the same results. I was then quite disheartened and sold off all 
my birds. In 1880 I made a fresh start with some nice strong young Nor- 
wich ; the same result followed — I did not rear a bird from the first nests. 
I then removed my cages to the old quarters on the ground floor, where 
I was again successful in rearing almost every young one hatched. We 
bum very little gas upstairs, and the cages were kept well below the 
burners, but we consume a great deal downstairs, although not in the 
room where the birds were kept. I came to the conclusion that the 
fumes from the gas, ascending to the upper rooms, had killed my 
nestlings, and yon may depend upon it. Sir, gas it was. 

Pbep o' Day. 

« Peep o* Day," is very probably oozreot about gas killing young 

p 
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birds ; bnt wheneyer I hear of their dying at four days old I pnt it down 
to insects, which often weaken them too mnch to enable them to hold np 
their heads to get fed. I place a pinch of flower of snlphnr in the oomer 
of each nest, and haying perforated zinc at the bottom, I pnff a little 
insect powder through the meshes. I also have all my top perches made 
of hollow cane, which serves as a good trap for the insects. I will only 
add that eggs are often destroyed by frightening hens off their nests to 
examine them. A little green food will tempt them off, and their sharp 
claws will then do no injury. -^ Whjtobd. 

In reply to Mr. Wilford and ** Peep o' Day," we may state that the 
most successful breeding we ever had took place in an ordinary 
sitting room, where the gas was kept burning until about eleven 
o^clock, or half -past, every night; and a cinnamon cock and a 
mealy hen reared, successfully, no less than sixteen young ones in 
one season. 

I have now bred canaries for several years and have always had good 
luck with them, not losing more than one nest from April to September. 
I provide them with dried moss and cowhair with a little short white wool 
to make nests with, and plain square nesting boxes to lay their eggs in. 
I give them canary and rape seed mixed (more canary than rape) and the 
usual chopped egg^ no bread or biscuit mixed with it, being very careful 
not to let it turn sour, a little chiokweed or watercress three times a week, 
and plenty of red sand, with a little salt mixed with it at the bottom of 
cage. I have found by experience that too early pairing is a great loss of 
time and causes disappointment ; it weakens the old birds and the young 
become loose-feathered and sickly. I may also state that I have three 
pairs of Norwich canaries in a room where there is a fire and gas, and 
breed them in the London cages. q ^ Whttb. 

Oanaet Beeeding foe Peopit. 

The year 1871 witnessed my entry into the canary fancy. Three years, 
later I found I had lost a fair amount of money ; I possessed cages of all 
shapes and sizes, occupied by a nondescript class of canary, and withal I 
was entirely ignorant of the higher walks in the fancy. How many 
of amateurs are now, or have been, in the same position? Mr. 
Wallace's admirable articles however, converted me. I sold the whole 
stock of cages and birds by auction, and started afresh with the result 
given on p. 211, which course I have never regretted taking. My new 
stock of cages consisted of two flight cages, 40in. broad ; five breeding 
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oages, 20in. broad ; and six small cages, ISin. broad, which, as readers 
will see, stand compactly upon each other. The class of canaries started 
with were cinnamons and crested Norwich, purchased from the most 
noted breeders, at an ayerage price of 30s. per pair for the former, 
4Uid 24s. per pair for the latter. The balance sheet given below is for 
two years, dnring the first of which I reared twenty birds from four 
hens, and the next year forty-one birds from five hens. The spare pro- 
vince was sold at an ayerage price of 15s. 6d. per pair for the cinnamons 
and 9s. 9d. per pair for the Norwich. Owing to biscuits being used with 
•^%i which I much prefer, and the canary seed famine occurring in one 
-of the years, the feeding seems excessive. However, with my many 
-drawbacks, I saved myself from loss, which I never managed when 
breeding conunon birds, and therein lies the whole secret ; for the year 
following, I even went further, and bought prize birds, which, after 
-showing, were as cheap as my ordinary stock, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied, although I did not carry the account any further, the 

^two years mentioned being an experiment : 

£ B.d. 

Birds bought 7 7 8 

Cost of cages, nests, glassei, fto 4 10 1 

Seed « 2 16 

Eggs and bisouitB S 10 4 

Cayenne 15 8 

Adyertisements 16 5 

Miscellaneons „ 7 

Repairs ^ 6 6 

Profit 2 1.1 9 



28 S 5 



£ s. d. 

Birds sold 15 8 

Cage and seed sold ...'. 9 10 

Stock in hand: 

Birds 4 16 

Cages, less deterioration 8 9 1 7 10 7 



28 8 5 
LUKB SiTHEB. 



Food por Canaries. 



Concerning the vexed question of food for canaries, old and 
young, the following letters have come to hand, and are reproduced 
in the order in which they were received. It will be remiarked that 
the "doctors differ"; let us hope the patients have been none the 
worse for that : 

I have been a canary breeder for many years in an asiateur way, and 
it may be of some service to those interested to know that I have tried. 

p2 
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all kinds of prepared egfg food, bat I find that both for old birds, at all 
times, as well as for young, there is no mixture befcter than plain hard 
boiled egg mixed with milk bisoaits. I pnt three or four biscoits to one 
egg, according to its size. I do not chop the egg^ bnt mash it with, the 
side of the knife, and grind the biscuits with a rolling pin, and mix ; 
then chop np the mixture very fine. Bnt a mnch quicker and better way 
is to mix all together in a pestle and mortar, if possible. Bear thia in 
mind, the more thoroughly you mix the egg and biscuit, and the finer the 
oompound is, the better. As to green food, I give my birds plenty of 
watercress whenever obtainable. I put a fresh bunch into the youngstera* 
flight cage CYOiy day. I never stint them, and they invariably do well. 
My advice is, never give groundsel to cage birds. I only give the 
" tops " to goldfinches. I believe the leaves are very purging, and the 
birds, if wild, would not eat them, but only the tops. Never put a bunob 
of green food into the cage in a glass or vessel of water, because the water 
becomes putrid, and poisons the birds, or, at any rate, brings on inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. For seed, I give canary, German rape, and oooa- 
sionally a sprig of millet. Hemp, I believe, is very bad food for cage 
birds of any sort, and especially for canaries and goldfinches. For the 
latfcer, I mix canary seed with a little flax and a sprinkling of maw 
seed, and give now and then a thistle head or two. I flnd that if 
que means to succeed in bird keeping, great care must be taken in 
keeping the birds clean, and, above all, never neglect the water ves- 
sels, which should be filled with fresh water daily if hanging outside, 
and twice a day at least if inside the cage. Many breeders complain 
of their hens sweating. Mine never do. I use nest boxes with per- 
forated zinc bottoms. fi H B 

All canaries should have an unlimited supply of watercress or lettnoe 
until the young are able to do for themselves, when the sooner yon. 
get them on hard seed the better and stronger will be your birds. 
Never give groundsel to any bird, only as a medicine; more birds 
are killed by this than any other green meat. t.at.t.th^ 

A word on green food. I may say from the length of my experience, 
groundsel is the best, from the beginning at May to the latter end of 
June, but it must be grown on very poor land. If you get it from good 
soil it is not the same thing. Shepherds' cress will soon be ready (July) 
and may be used in any quantity. I only employ chickweed, lettuce, and 
watercress as a medicine. Dandelion is very good in March and ApriL 
The seeds are good at the present time (July). tbaa^i Stzysnboh. 
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I am a noYioe in breeding canaries, bnt, as an experiment, I tried a 
lot of mixed natural seed, saoh as fat hen, thistle, wild oloYer, &o., and 
the result is my birds are in remarkably fine condition. I have reared 
two nests of mnles, and the birds and parents are in health. I ha^e 
tried it with larks, linnets, goldfinches, and canaries with complete 
snooess, and continue it. ^^ Cook. 

For several years I have bred canaries, and have always given them as 
mnoh hard boiled e^ and bread as they conld eat, and have lost a great 
many birds before leaving the nest, which very mnoh surprised me, 
knowiog I was feeding in accordance with books on the subject. 

I have since tried Julius Hofmeier's Prepared Yolk of Egg and 
grated biscuit, equal parts. It is not so moist as boiled egg, and will 
keep any length of time, besides not being half the trouble, as it is 
already prepared in tins for mixing. I give to each nest about one table- 
spoonful per day, generally last thing at night, to be ready for them in 
the morning, and a good supply of best canary and rape seed and 
crushed hemp, also plenty of lettuce, groundsel, or chickweed, which 
should be given dry. I believe green food is good, and assists very 
much in the growth of the feathers. I found the treatment answer 
well ; having had only two or three birds die in the nest ; I believe 
it was caused by the hen sitting on them too close, as I found the 
down on the young birds quite wet and in threads. I attribute my 
success to the fact that I did not overfeed on moist food, and gave 
plenty of sound seed. H Wilkinson. 

V The vexed question of ''What is the best soft food for young 
canaries?'* is one in which every breeder is interested, because year 
after year vast numbers of nestlings are lost either through improper 
feeding or inability to give sufficient attention to the supply of soft food. 

Personally, I am strongly opposed to the use of bread and egg, for the 
reason that it requires considerable care in the preparation, quickly 
sours, and taints the tins, and, failing frequent renewal during hot 
weather, it will kill off the nestlings as surely as possible. 

In the great canary breeding establishments whence we obtain our 
vast supplies of German canaries, biscuits are pounded up and mixed 
with ^% tor the nestlings, and, thus treated, the egg food will remain 
sweet in the tins for twenty-four hours during the hottest weather. 

I used biscuit and egg. with great success for two seasons, in the 
proportion of two eggs to each arrowroot biscuit ; and I can confidently 
reconmiend others to give it a triaL 
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Of Julius Hofmeier's Prepared Tolk of £lgg it is impossible to speak 
too' highly, and it only requires to be better known by the English bird- 
keeping pnblio in order to insure its general use. All my foreign birds 
will eat it, and I attribute no small portion of my suooess in bxeedin^r 
from them during the past three seasons to the fact of their freely 
partaking of this stimulating diet. ^^ ^^ Gednbt. 

Bromley, Kent. 

In breeding oanaries I have found that about two-thirds of chopped 
egg (boiled hard) to one-third of cracknel biscuit (rolled to a powder), 
mixed with a small quantity of *maw seed, make excellent food for 
nestlings, the only drawback being the expense of the cracknels. 
Perhaps some reader can give a recipe for making a good and cheap 
biscuit to mix with e^ in place of cracknels. I am sure, out of the large 
number of canary breeders f amilar with your paper, there are many who 
can give valuable hints on the feeding of nestlings and the treatment of 
young birds between the ag^s of one and three months — a time when I 
have frequently lost many. Akatbttb. 

About the middle of March I select from my large cages the birds I 
wish to breed from, and put each pair in a separate cage with nestings 
boxes, and give them some moss and common wadding for buOding pur- 
poses. I then begin to feed with egg and biscuit prepared as follows r 
Boil the egg very hard, and bruise it down with the shell on it, and 
mix it with some bruised biscuit (the biscuits are sold at four a penny), 
and give some hemp seed in addition to the usual food — canary and 
millet. When the young are hatched I give the egg as usual, but instead 
of the plain biscuits I give sponge biscuits and bruised hemp seed and 
dandelion leaves. This I find the best of all green food, and the birda 
seem to like it better than any other. 

When the young begin to feather, I soak rape seed over nigh^ and 
boil it until it bruises easily between my fingers ; this I mix with the 
egg food also. It is a good plan to soak it in a perforated tin placed in. 
a bowl of water, so that the water runs easily off when lifted out of the 
pan ; some cold water should be poured over it, and allowed to drain for 
a short time before mixing with the egg^ and only the quantity for the 
day should be boiled at a time. When the hen has laid again, I put the 
cook and young birda into a cage together, when he will feed them until 
they can do so themselves. I give them plain canary seed, and gradually 
get them off the egg food. I use small china saucers for the food, which 
are easily kept clean, and this is most essential; and with ordinary 
care they last for many seasons. 
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Now a word abont green food. Ab there is neither groundsel nor chiok- 
weed in my garden, I was sadly at a loss for green food, and had to gather 
dandelions along the hedgerows. This took a long time, and my snooess 
was often disappointing, both as to quality and quantity. Early in 1877 
I bought some of Carter's salad dandelion seed, and sowed it in a 
corner of the garden. In about ten weeks I oould gather some leaves. 
The following winter I covered them with manure, such as is put 
upon raspberry beds, and had a good supply of leaves when the 
canaries were -hatched. Some of the leaves were Sin. to lOin. long and 
4in. broad. 

I had thirty-two birds hatched in 1880, and only lost one, which was 

weak when hatched, and only lived two days. Some may think biscuits 

an extravagant way of feeding, but I feel sure it is not, as the 

birds thrive so well upon them. I do not approve of bread being 

mixed with the egfSt it makes the food too moist ; the drier the food the 

better. 

M. J. S. F. 

We quite agree with "M. J. S. F.'s " concluding observations; the 
food should not be sloppy, and the birds should have a continuous 
supply of fresh water. 

Egg Food. 

Having bred canaries for a '* hobby" for some years past, I thought I 
would try Mr. Abrahams' "Hofmeier's Yolk of Egg," and I have used 
it since the commencement of this breeding season, and I must say that 
it has proved, at least to me in my small way, a great saving of both 
trouble and expense, without saying anything of what it has done both 
for young and old birds. It has kept the old ones strong and in good 
health, and the young ones are the strongest that it has ever been my 
lot to have. I have lost only about four per cent, of the youngsters, 
which I consider to be a low rate when breeding in cages. My way of 
using it is to give it to the birds just as it comes from the tin, and 
plenty of it, with a little maw seed, watercress, &o., and a small piece of 
stale spongecake occasionally. It appears to keep good any length of 
time, which certainly goes a long way in its fervour. A friend of mine, 
who has some really choice birds (many of them prize takers) has used 
it all the season, and tells me he will use nothing else. In my opinion, 
it is far preferable to any other food for breeding and feeding canaries. 

G. W. Pabsons. 
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Inga Seed. 

I have had some ezperienoe of this seed, having fed both Brituh seed- 
eating birds and canaries on it for some months. My experience of it is 
that it maintains the birds in perfect health, enriches their plnmage, and 
in several caises has restored the song to birds who had lost it thxongh 
disease. 

In any case, it is most valuable to breeders, as the risk of losing birds 
is rednced to a minimum, its effect upon them being of such a sanitary 
nature. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in expressing my opinion that it is 

"'^•" A.W.P.AB. 

Having seen tins seed described as brown Indian millet seed, I write 
to say that the statement is erroneous, as, in the first place, it is of a 
different natural order, viz., compositos, and is, moreover, a thin, long 
black seed, containing a large quantity of a pale, non-stimulating oil, 
very nutritious, but not fattening ; whereas the brown Indian millet is a 
round dry seed, containing little oil, more fit for foreign birds than 

^f"*^- T. Cabbw. 

I have tried Inga seed for canaries and goldfinches for three or four 
months, and can speak well of it. My birds, goldies especially, are very 
fond of it ; these will pick it out and leave the canary seed, which they 
scarcely touch now. I give them one-third of Inga, and they do well on 
it ; but another advertised seed. Fat Hen, or ChenopodMim, I cannot get 
them to touch, nor will they take to Hartz food, which I make into a 
thick paste in a separate glass. ^ g^^^ ^^^ j^^^^ 

The Coppy. 

By right of size and deportment the coppy is, facile princes, 
the king of canarydom. He is, truly, a majestic-looking fellow, 
and I am only surprised that he is not more generally cultivated 
instead of the stumpy, stunted little things, some of them scarcely 
larger than a redpoU, that are to be met with everywhere, shrieking 
themselves hoarse, and deafening the unfortunates who are con- 
demned to listen to their song. 

It is very interesting to note the reports made lately on bird shows, 
and there is information to be gleaned from them. Some place the 
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Belgians first, and iheir hybrid offspring, the Lanoashire ooppies, seoond. 
By hybrids I merely mean a oanary cross. The exhibitors in the South 
haye radely thnist aside the London Fanoy — ^the origin of their best 
coloured strains, and of their immediate relations the lizards also — ^to 
make way for their nngratef ol snccessors the Norwich ; and a proof of 
the folly of this is, that the latter are daily losing their characteristics, 
and are being freely crossed with the Yorkshire bird to get size. In foot, 
a Norwich bird of 1870 would not have a chance now at a show. I 
admire the canny Scotch, who, when they found a good strain, stuck to 
it, and made the " Glasgow Bon " head their lists, and classed Norwich, 
German, and such like under the head of " breeding birds," implying 
that they do well enough for foster parents. The London Fanoy is 'i^ar 
excellence, an English bird, and referred to in many foreign works as being 
IB the hands of London societies for two centuries or more, whose origin 
cannot be traced. I believe I am right in saying the last of these, called 
the Hand in Hand Club, ceased to exist about thirty years ago. The 
bird became so scarce and so expensive that breeders turned their atten- 
tion to other strains which retained some of the original traits, chiefly 
the jonque and mealy hues, which have given birth to two classes in 
many other varieties. The lizard comes next, and is a pure strain, inas- 
much as it cannot be crossed without losing its peculiarities. Then come 
our foreign nobilii«y the Belgrians, and these three I maintain are the 
only pure strains of canaries in existence, and all others are the result 
of crosses between what is called the common canary and these three 
varieties, which should head the lists at all our shows. ^ WHiFosD 

*'BochdaJian'' is rather hard on Mr. Wilford, but we now repro- 
duce his letter that our readers may be enabled to judge between 
the two: 

Mr. W. Wilford says they call the plainhead the plainhead Man- 
chester coppy, a most ridiculous assertion, and anyone calling it 
by that name here would be reckoned a dummy, and get laughed at as 
well. The plainheads are called by that name, or otherwise coppy bred. 

Mr. Wilford says they are the latest variety of canary. I beg to say 
they are one of the oldest varieties there are, if not absolutely the oldest. 
I know they have been much confined to this part of the country until 
the last few years, but because people have but just seen a bird of 
another variei«y they should not conclude that it has only just come into 
existence. And now a word of advice to Mr. Wilford. When you want 
to buy a coppy or plainhead fit to show and win, you need not go with 
10s. or ^1, or double that amount, but if you would like to know the 
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prioe of first-olass bircU, ask a oertam large breeder of canaries, not 100 
milea from Norwich, how mnch he gave for two snch birds last year. In 
conoIaBion, I may state that a coppy with a dark crest, a first-rate bird, 
would not be worth as mnch by 30s. or ^2 as a self oolonred crest, 
supposing the birds to be otherwise of equal merits. Boohdaliak 

Mr. Yerrall takes sides with the writer of the letter just quoted : 

The information from W. Wilford about the Manchester coppy, or 
Lancashire daisy-crested canary, which is also the name of it I beUeve, 
is nearly correct, except as to its being the latest variety. The Lanca- 
shire daisy-crested was exhibited at the Crystal Palace show in 1864, the 
first bird show I ever attended. I should think the " Brighton Fancy ** 
(a variety I never see mentioned now) a newer sort ; perhaps some one 
could explain what has become of them. 

I have not seen the latest works on Cage Birds, but the earliest (1762) 
that I have does not mention Crested Canaries, although one of 1779 
mentions "London Fancies." t ^ Vkbrall 

Our contributor, in his next communication, seems to have some* 
what altered his mind : 

The class of canary referred to above is a rare and elegant bird, 
upright, long, and close crested. It is not much known yet, and conse- 
quently, every man who has a Yorkshire canary with a slight crest offers 
it for sale as a "coppy." There is no safeguard against this kind of 
traffic, which is generally carried on at a distance and through the mesna 
of advertising. As a rule, no experienced fancier buys birds that he does 
not see ; but this is often impossible, and he must take his chance. With 
the exception of one or two respectable canary dealers in London, who ask 
monstrous prices, there are no direct means of purchasing a good bird. 
At Brussels there is a bird market, but we have no choice of good 
specimens in this country, except in some private collection. The 
Manchester coppy is our latest variety of the canary. It is a 
curious term, as "coppy" stands for a crest — " Manchester coppy " a 
close crest over the forepart of the head and smoothed down into the 
neck, and a ^'plainhead Manchester coppy " is a bird without a crest* 
but heavily feathered on the head and over the eyes. Now all this is 
very contradictory and unsatisfactory, and leads to great liberties being 
taken by sellers in describing their specimens. A bird is often sold for 
10s. or ^1, as a coppy, that really is not one at all, and would be dear 
at 5s. May I add a moral P Never buy a Manchester coppy nnless yon 
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oan dhoose it for yourself and onlesa yoa know all the grand points it 
should possess. These are well described in Mr. Wallace's work. A 
dark orest would certainly be a striking improvement, if perfect in colour. 

"W. "WiLrOED. 

Though the coppy is, in our estimation, the king of canaries, the 
lizards run him pretty dose, and if they only equalled him in size 
we doubt whether we should not be tempted to transfer our 
allegiance. They are peculiar birds, however, and it is difficult to 
get hold of a thoroughly good strain ; but we cannot believe that 
they originated in a cross between a saffron finch and a common 
canary, as we have heard it asserted. 

Lizard Canasies. 

I have a silver lizard hen paired with a gold lizard cock, they 
have both mated satisfactorily. The hen laid one %^^ and began to 
sit very steadily, notwithstanding the extremely sharp weather which 
had set in. She continued sitting for a week, and then upon examina- 
tion, I found the ^fgg useless. This I then removed, and finding the hen 
return to the nest box, and continue to sit (there being not a particle of 
a nest there), I placed a new nest in, in which she continues to sit> 
seeming quite content, and conscious of doing her very best to produce a 
fine nest of birds from a handful of dry moss. The cock feeds her 
regularly, and seems very attentive. They are both 1880 birds, the cock 
being from a nest in August I bred myself. They both oome from good 
stock, and have before now been good breeders (I refer, of course, to the 
strain they come from). I have only four pairs of birds put up this year 
(1881), and as they are of a different breed I cannot put a fresh male 
bird in with her. I do not agree with too much interference, as from 
experience I find they are much better left to themselves, especially in 
the first part of the year, until you can find out the nature of the different 
pairs. I might, perhaps, add that I allow a free use of the bath, let the 
weather be what it may, as the birds must be the best judges of that 
sort of thing. I keep no fire in the room, and always allow plenty of fresh 
air when the weather will permit, especially in the morning, when the sun 
begins to shine in upon them. They get a good supply of green food, 
canary seed, and a paste made of three hard-boiled eggs, six sweet 
biscuits, ioz. of best sweet oil, and a pennyworth of saffron beaten into a 
smooth mass in a mortar and rubbed through a small sieve. This latter 
food they thoroughly enjoy. Charlbs G. Gmt. 
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I liave a desire to breed gold Bpangled lizards, and haTinff a nice oodk 
bird with almost perfeot gold cap, would wish to know what sort of 
hen to pat with him in order to prodnoe good birds. I nnderstand that I 
should not saoceed in obtaining golden lizards if I mated to a golden lizard 
hen ; is this so P Can these lizards be trained to sing well P I have not, 
in my small experience of them, heard a lizard sing yet. How are lizards 
originally obtained P I shall be very thankfnl for the information 
required. I wonld mnoh like to know where really good Hartz canaries 
can be got. I have spent a lot of mon^y in the attempt, bnt have not yet 
snoceeded in getting anything above yeiy moderate. I can from my 
experience say, do not tmst to private sellers, for they are in the habit 
of nsing snperlatiyes in connection with their pets for sale, which do not, 
except in appearance, answer to their strong terms of praise. Give me a 
genmne dealer, with a character to gain and maintain. 

0ns Often Sold. 

And quite right, too. Our experience is that one is far more 
likely to be deceived by "private advertisers," but verhwm, sap. 
Our next contributor, however, is of a different opinion : 

"One Often Sold " wishes to know how to manufacture golden lizard 
canaries. Being a large and snccessfnl exhibitor of . this variety myself, 
I will inform him. He says he has a golden cock, and wants to know 
what sort of a hen to put him to. I should advise him to procure a 
silver spangled hen, as the produce of a gold and silver are handsomer 
and of better colour than those got by crossing two golden birds, which 
are very small and very dark; the produce of two silvers are large, 
coarse in feather, and very light in colour. The young of a golden oock 
and a silver hen will be some gold and some silver birds. Lizard oanaries 
sing as well as any other variety of the canary; the majority of them 
ore strong and hardy birds, and good rearers and feeders of their young. 

The best people to buy any variety of birds from are exhibitors, not 

dealers, as the latter buy the oast-ofP specimens from the former at a 

cheap figure, and sell them at an enormous profit. Lizard hens can be 

purchased at from 5s. up to .63 each. The principal and most snooessfol 

lizard breeder and exhibitor is Mr. B. Bitchie, of Darlington. 

V. H. a 

Li reply to " One Often Sold," I should advise him to cross his gold 
spangled lizard with a dear capped silver lizard, a really good bird. 

G. W. SlNOLXTON. 

In reply to your correspondent " One Often Sold," I will endeavour to 
give him the information he requires with regard to the selection of 
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lizard oobaries for breeding pnrpoBes. It la the general nile to mate a 
golden bird with a silver, and the progeny will oonsiBt of both golds and 
silyers. If two golds are mated, the prodnoe will be, as a mle, Yery 
rich in colour, but deficient in feather, whereas by iMuring two silvers 
yon will obtain abundance of feather, but the spangling will be defective; 
and as this is, in my opinion, the chief point in the variety, snoh oonrse 
shonld not be adopted. Some of the leading strains are noted for good 
capped birds, while others are deficient in cap but very near perfection 
in spangling and body colonr, and it is only by a jndidons combina- 
tion of the two that the best resnlts con be obtained. There is one 
great advantage in breeding lizard canaries, and that is that they are a 
pnre breed, and will not admit of a cross with any other v^ety, other- 
wise their distinctive features are at once destroyed. Another advantage, 
from a pecuniary point of view, is that really high-class birds will fetch 
remunerative prices, and there is always a ready sale for first-class breed- 
ing stock. With regard to singing purposes, I think they will compare 
favourably with other fancy vaiieties, but I do not think they are so 
lively or cheerful in disposition as some of the breeds. w L B 
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Pabent Bibds. 

Having stated in one of our contributions to '* Bird Notes '' that 
we had lost a number of young canaries owing to the parents starving 
or otherwise ill-treating them, an animated controversy sprang up, 
and a number of letters were published pro and con, from among 
which we select the following for reproduction here : 

Dr. Greene gives the canary a shocking character. I, on the other 
side, have a very different tale to tell, for I have found canaries very 
tractable, innocent, and interesting birds. I have been exceedingly suc- 
cessful in breeding this year (1881), and from one pair have had twenty 
eggs from which I have reared sixteen fine strong birds. The old cock has 
also been up with two other hens during part of the season, and in that 
way I have had about ten or twelve other young birds from him. Other 
pairs have done nearly as well. I have lost about tweni«y young ones 
during the season, but only one after leaving the nest. In nests of four or 
five I have found it useful to place a barren egg amongst the young ones ; 
this is a support for them, and often saves the weakest from being 
trampled to death. My experience of canaries is that, with regular 
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attention, oleanlmesa, and good fresh food, there need be few mishaps 
in breeding. Before doaing, I wonld mention one onrions inoident I 
noticed recently. I have seven yonng ones and an old hen in a 
flight cage. Five of the yonng can feed themselTes, the other two are 
fed by the old hen (which, by the way, is mother of one of the seren 
only). This morning I saw her feeding these two yonng ones whilst one 
of the elder ones sat by watching. Immediately the old hen left the 
perch this yonngster took her place, and for abont two minntes it kept 
feeding the two yonnger ones as hard as it conld. I never heard of such 
a thing before, bnt I assnre yonr readers it is a fact. 

For snccesa in breeding canaries I wonld give this simple counsel. In 
the spring select good healthy birds, and besides feeding well, let them 
bathe as often as they choose. Have a cage with three compartments, 
and put the cook in the middle and a hen at each end. Never let the 
hens see each other, and let the cock into both at regular times, and, as 
a mle, there will be plenty of progeny. Several breeders here have been 
very nnsnccessfnl [this season, and they tell me my success has just been 
by "luck" or accident. I am not, however, much of a believer in 
* ' luck ' ' either in canary breeding or any other pursuit. 

Thos. W. Johnson. 

The incident mentioned by Mr. Johnson in a recent communication 
is by no means uncommon. I have had a nesting linnet, reared by 
a newly fledged hen greenfinch, and my African song finches, when sepa- 
rated from their parents this spring (1881), fed a weaker brother but a 
few days yonnger than themselves. But the impulse is seemingly 
regulated rather by caprice than by instinct, and it would be unsafe to 
trust to it in rearing young broods. Gbbtfinch. 

In the early part of the season (1881) I put up three pairs of canaries, 
half-bred Norwich (unevenly marked cocks with clear hens), all 1880 
birds, in '* single pairs," following out the instructions laid down in Mr. 
Wallace's valuable book on the canary. From each pair I have had three 
nests. No. 1 pair : the first eggs (4) were unfertile, the second (3) were 
hatched, but the young birds died at five days old ; the third lot (4) were 
again unfertile. No. 2 pair : each nest contained two eggs only, the first 
two were not fruitful ; one hatched of the second nest, and both eggs of 
the third lot produoed young birds ; these three little ones also died at 
the sixth or seventh day. No. 3 pair has had four eggs in each nest, the 
first and second both produced two, and the third one nestling, the five 
sharing the same fate as the others. I have kept my cages scrupulously 
clean without undue interference during incubation, giving dean water 
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daily, and have fed them during the time of sitting on good canary and a 
little rape and maw seed, and while laying and after hatohing on hard 
boiled egg (new laid) and lunch bisoaits finely mixed, with groundsel and 
lettnce yery sparingly. My cages are hnng in a qniet room, and I do not 
bum gas. As my birds appear in first class health, I am at a loss to 
understand the reason of failure* j j y^j^^^y 

In reply to J. J. Vamey's letter on mortality in yonng canaries, no 
matter what treatment some birds have, they will not rear their yonng 
ones, whilst others are quite the reverse ; but still, mnoh depends on 
their treatment. I may remark, all groundsel given must be g^own on 
poor land, but if not, do not use it at all. Always feed overtdght, so that 
your birds can begin as soon as break of day. Feed on canary seed and 
one-fifth of linsedd, and don't use rape or maw seed. During the breeding 
season, the above-named seeds are sufftcient at any time of the year, and 
birds will do better on them than anything I have ever tried at any time. 

I may just say, that up to the latter end of June, 1881, my birds 
have hatched 100 young, of which ninety-seven are doing first-class. 
Having heard many complaints of birds dying at five or six weeks old 
when in the fly room, I shall refer to its cause in a later Note. Breeders 
would derive much benefit when hens are sweating their young, to place 
on the nest three wires over the centre. The hen would keep them 
sufficiently warm, and in many cases rear the young, some of which 
ought be y«ln»ble birds. j^^ Stkvbnsok. 

On the 11th April I paired up my canaries, and they hatched, in 
three nests, four birds out of every five eggs. One hen in a day or two 
became quite wet and never fed her young, which all died, starved and 
-sweated. Another hen fed her young for about four days when my 
attention was called to what looked like a piece of raw meat on one of 
the perches, and upon taking the nest box down I found three live young 
birds and one dead, witiii its inside removed. The next day, seeing the 
hen's beak bloody, I again took down the nest box and found a second 
bird dead and partly eaten. The third nest was going on all right, so I 
removed the two remaining young birds into these, and the old ones 
brought them up with their own, being exactly the same age. To anti- 
•oipate answers, I may state that I have kept and bred birds for years. 
I feed the canaries with a mixture of eggs, maw seed, and Hartz 
Mountain Bread, and have been hitherto most successful. The three 
hens are sisters ; they have never bred before. There are no mice in the 
place where they are kept. ^^^ ^ ^^^ 
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The hen oonaiy referred to by Mr. E. M. Hall, which beoame quite wet 
and with all its yonng starred and sweated, is a very weaUy bird. Her 
sweating on the young so debilitated and exhausted them that they 
beoame too siokly to feed, and so they starred and died. The hen 
requires, from the time she oommenoes to build, a gpreat variety of most 
nourishing food. Egg and boiled bread and milk, hemp seed and linseed, 
as well as maw, rape, and oanary ; fresh green food twioe daily (water- 
cress is best), a saucer of cold water for bath daily from the time that 
the birds are put to pair to the end of the season. By this treatment the 
bird will not have that debilitating disease which is the sole cause of 
the young dying. Place the cage where the birds can get sun and air, 
but not in a draught. 

Secondly, the hen which is supposed to have destroyed her young. 
This is not the case. As some birds do, she sat from the day she began 
to lay, and thus the young were hatched irregularly, each a day before 
the other, so, if there were five or six eggs, some of the birds would be 
five or six days older than the last laid eggs. The first hatched birds 
are so much stronger than the last hatched, that the latter get between 
and under the older and heavier young ones, and are thus certain to be 
killed. As soon as the parent birds discover this, th^ enezgetioally 
endeavour to pull the dead bird out of the nest. In so doing the dead 
bird gets much mutilated, as was described. I have just had one in the 
same condition, also with its legs off, and as it is very difficult for them 
to remove the dead bird with the live young on the top of it, they 
frequently pitch a live one out in their endeavours. Mr. Hall's bird was 
never injured when alive, and only killed from pressure and suffocation. 
The remedy is this : If the hen does sit from beginning of her laying, 
take her eggs away as she lays them, place them in a box on bran, giving 
the hen two false eggs (which are made for the purpose), and when she 
has laid three or four, return her own egfg^ to her nest, removing the 
sham eggs. By this means the birds will hatch altogether, or only one 
day after each other ; they will be of equal strength and sise, and will be 
reared without accident. Keep the breeding cages always where th^ 
can have plenty of light, as the parents feed their young long before the 
owner is about. Supply with food overnight. 

Isabel Salusbubt Patnb. 

Our correspondent's suggestion of supplying fresh food over night 
is an excellent one, and if attended to will prevent much disap- 
pointment : 

In reply to E. M. Hall, the cause of his hen destroying her yonng ones 
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is owing to her being oTerheated, and also probably troubled with inseots. 
She shonld be pnt in a oool room without fire or gas, and have plenty of 
air, without being exposed to a draught ; a bath given for an hour every 
morning, and a little green stuff, such as watercress or lettuce, every 
day, also Qerman rape seed, scalded, and afterwards well washed and 
drained. The cage should be thoroughly deansed and whitened, insect 
powder dusted in the nest box, and all moss, hair, &o., scalded and dried 
before giving it for nesting. If E. M. Hall will adopt these precautions, 
the hen may prove as good or better than any he has. 

One who h^s had a Similab Case. 

Some thirteen years ago I commenced breeding canaries loose in a large 
room; I started with five cocks and seven hens, and bred eighty-two 
birds. The next year I increased my stock and started fairly. One day, 
when I thought I would look at a nest where the birds were about eight 
days old, I found, to my surprise, they all had their eyes and brains 
picked out. I thought it must have been mice, but no trace of mice could 
I find. This went on for some time, till I had lost at least twenty young 
birds. Watching patiently a nest opposite my bird room door (which has 
a small window), I saw a young cock pitch deliberately on the nest and 
pick the young birds' eyes and brains out. I did not wait a moment 
after he had finished them ; I took a stick, and the villain knew his time 
had come, for he screamed loudly. One cut with the stick stopped his 
career. After that I was successful. j^ ^^ Bbibblet. 

In the summer of 1880 I put one pair of common canaries alone in a 
window aviary, capable of containing twelve birds at least, thinking that 
with plenty of space as well as good feeding, I should have more chance 
of success than in a confined breeding cage. Both canaries had been in 
my possession but a short time, so I do not kn»w whether they were 
young or old. Matters progressed satisfactorily till the young ones 
were a few days old, when one morning I found a young bird dead, 
covered^ with wounds, in the bottom of the cage — ^it had, in fact, the 
appearance of having been half eaten, and the hen's beak I noticed 
afterwards was bloody. That day I carefully watched the hen, and 
distinctly saw her bend her head into the nest, as i£ to feed the young, 
and deliberately peck them. I stood on a chair, as the nest was very 
high, and found that all but one young one were already dead, so I 
removed the nest box lower, and put a clean nest inside, but the poor 
little one must have been injured, for in about half an hour it panted 
its life away. All the dead young ones had their insides ''entirely re- 
moved." I know that everyone will at once say inseots were the cause, 

Q 
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bat I fonnd none nnder the nest box, and the box was fixed against a 
plaster wall, where there is no room for the red mites to hide ; besides, 
the ayiary had only jnat been fixed np. I tried the same hen again in a 
regular breeding cage, this time removing the cock at once, bnt it was no 
use, for she disposed of all her eggs ; I suppose she ate them. This year 
(1881) I parted with her for about sixpence, telling the man who 
took her of her bad character; however, it is possible that, after 
having been carefully moulted with my other birds, she might have im- 
proved, bnt as I have not heard of her since, I cannot say. She was a 
common mealy canary. I noticed this year that the first brood by my 
young Norwich hen (reared and moulted by myself last year) were very 
weakly ; in fact, only two eggs hatched, and the young died in a week, 
(though not from want of food or care), while the hen bird sweated very 
much. Since that she has had two nests, one with three fine young ones, 
and the other with four or five, just hatched. She has not sweated 
at all since the first brood. I g^ve her oatmeal, as advised in several 
bird books. Her mate, on the contrary — a crested Norwich cook, also 
young — shows a great love for pecking his offspring. I should have had 
four, but he threw one out of the nest at three days; of course I at 
once removed him, and the hen brought up the young alone. He was put 
back when the three young ones were three weeks old and fed them 
through the bars. Hoping for better behaviour in future, I meant to 
leave him in for the present nest, but found that he amused himself with 
pecking the nest to bits, and actually pecked his hen's eye, so that she 
had it closed for one day. This was the crowning point, and I took him 
away and condemned him to a bell cage and solitude as a punishment. 
I have also heard that young hens sometimes are afraid to leave the 
young, and thus sit so closely that thegp starve them to death, nnles^ 
the cock is there, when, if a good bird, he will oblige the hen to feed 
them by bringing the food himself. I therefore think that there is no 
need to destroy or part with the hen who sinned in this respect. 

uccellina. 

Canaries as Song Birds. 

On the question of canaries as song birds not very much has been 
written ; in fact, we believe the following three letters comprise all 
that has been said on the subject in our " Notes." They require no 
comment from us, speaking, as they do, so well for themselves : 

I was always under the impression that canaries were song birds, but 
on reading a report of a show some time back, I found that all 
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olasses were apparently judged entirely for plnmage and shape. Not 
one word ooold I find about note. 

I have a oanary whioh I bought in the street. I selected him because 
I could see that he was singing, but could not hear him above the noise 
of the traffic. My selection is justified. It is a pleasure to hear him 
sing in quite a small room, he has such a soft liquid note. 

I had some lunch recently in a public-house, where a canary was 
so completely filling a large bar, quite 40ft. by 20ft., and 15ft. high, with 
such a volume of harsh sounds, that every one had to raise his voice to 
make himself heard. I said to the barmaid, "What a horrid bird! " 
'< Oh, Sir," said she, <* do you think so P Why, he took first prize a few 
weeks ago ! '' 

Is it absolutely impossible for judges to take the voice of song birds 
into account when judging ? j^^ Iqnobamus. 

Early in a recent winter I bought two Hartz Mountain canaries through 
The Bazaa/r, which turned out really splendid birds ; in fact, I never heard 
such beautiful musical strains from a bird before. The note is very long 
and soft,, and would attract at once the attention of anyone whose ear it 
•caught. I have often listened to the warbling of the nightingale at 
night, but must confess it is not nearly so attractive or fascinating as 
the sweet strains of the Hartz Mountain canaries ; and the beauty 
of these little creatures is that they sing as well by gaslight as daylight. 
One of mine pours forth his lovely song on the centre of our supper table 
every night. I find them very easy to manage, very cleanly, and 
particularly tame. A short time ago a stray cat got in by some means 
and, to my sorrow, killed one of my lovely little birds, which the other 
one missed very much. Since that time I have bought another pair, 
which, I am proud to say, are almost better than the first. What a pity 
it is we cannot have a show class for these canaries, to be judged by 
their song. j^^j^ q p^j^ 

Fabasites. 

Parasites are often the mysterious and unsuspected loss of many 
birds, old and young, and it behoves the amateur breeder to know 
how to deal with them. 

I have made a discovery — at least, so far as my experience in canary 
breeding goes — and, as it may interest some of my brother amateurs, I 
hasten to send it to yon for insertion amongst '* Bird Notes." I have a 
friend who is *' trying his hand" at canary breeding with a pair of 
healthy good-looking Norwich birds. The ben laid four eggs to start 

<i2 
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with, and hatched them. The yonng ones did apparently well tea: two or 
three days, but on the fifth morning my friend asked me to ronronnd and 
tell him what I thought of them. He did not like their appearanoe, as 
th^y seemed to be " going back." He proved to be quite oorreot, for by 
the seventh day th^y had all died. I knew that gas had not killed them, 
as he used none. I looked about for the oanse, bnt oonld find none — 
oage scmpnlonsly dean, apparently no insects, feeding proper, and the 
old birds anxious to feed them, but they seemed too weak to hold their 
heads up to be fed. It looked to me jnat like insects, but I could 
difloover no trace of them. I advised my friend to start them again as 
before. This time the hen laid five eggs and hatched four — same results ; 
on the fourth day the young ones appeared to be going back as the 
others did. I went to inspect them, and found them looking awfully thin 
and weak ; I concluded it must be insects, although, as before, I could 
not discover one, so I procured some Dalmatian Insect Powder, and gave 
them and the neat a good dusting with it. The next afternoon my friend 
reported that the youngsters were '* picking up." I suggested that 
*< improving " would be the more appropriate term to use. The day after 
this I looked round just to see how they were getting on, and I was sur- 
prised at their improved appearance. On looking into the nest I thought 
I saw something unusual there, so I took the nest basket out to 
examine it more closely, and I found that what had attracted my atten- 
tion proved to be a half -dead bug — not a canary red bug, mark, but a 
real " Simon Pure." I took the young birds out of the nest to see if I 
could find others, and underneath them I found five more of the same 
species, dead. I gave them a fresh nest and another good sprinkling of 
the insect powder, and since I hear that they are all on the i>erohe8 and 
looking as healthy as trout. Pkip-o*-Dat. 

I see that Mr. J. N. Harrison, in answer to '' Beta," says canaries 
will not wash in water in which there is a solution of quassia, and that 
''it would not answer the purpose" of killing the insects which infest 
these birds. I have between tweni«y and thirty canaries, and am able 
to keep them free from insects by putting an extract of quassia in 
their bath water. The proportion I use is a large tablespoonful and a half 
to a tumblerful of water. I bought a German Hartz bird the other week ; 
he was full of insects. I gave him a quassia bath as soon as I got him 
home ; he at once bathed of his own accord, and he is now nearly free 
from them. He has bathed twice since. Put a white doth over the cage 
at night, and the insects will come out on it, and you can kill them in the 

"*®""fi^- J. P. H. WOODWABD. 
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In reference to the preceding letters we may remark that unless 
the infusion of quassia be concentrated it will not do much good. 
Two ounces of quassia chips infused in ten ounces of cold distilled 
water wlQ be instantly fatal to red mites and other troublesome 
insects with which it comes in contact ; or an infusion may be made 
with half water and half methylated spirit, which is more efficacious 
still. In the latter case, however, the bird must be quickly dried 
after being first rinsed in tepid water, as the spirit evaporates 
quickly, producing intense cold, which would be injurious to the 
bird ; but if it be rinsed and quickly dried no Ol effects will ensue. 



Canabies, Past and Fbesxnt. 

As we are now drawing towards the close of our ''Notes," we think 
the following graphic description of *' Canaries, Past and Present," 
from the pen of Mr. Isaac Stevenson, will be read with interest, and 
form an appropriate conclusion to our canary chapter. 

I wish to Bay a few words about our birds and bird shows at the present 
day and thirty rears ago, when the olear Belgian birds headed the 
Bohednle, followed by the variegated Belgian, with all its beauty and 
splendour, and next the London Fanoy bird, with its wings and tail as 
black as the raven, and beautiful yellow body. I really think it has 
fallen into oblivion, as it is never seen at onr gpreat exhibitions. Then 
comes the coppy, which cannot be so highly spoken of, though it deserves 
the best of praise for purity of race. Next we have the golden-spangled 
Heard, with blaok wings and tail, fine large cap, with broad head, the bird 
to have each eyelash dark and the cap to be out as clear as the bars, so 
that it should not have spot or blemish upon it. The birds should have 
distinct large spangles in centre at the back, gradually lessening them- 
selves each way, each spangle to be tinged with gold or silver, aooording 
to dass. I must further say the lizard should be irregularly spangled, 
and not in straight lines, which some of the judges boast so much about. 
This is the stamp of lizard thirty years ago. The present so-called 
golden-spangled lizard is in possession of good wings and tail, more the 
colour of beetroot than either gold or sUver. The resemblance to the 
lizard thirly years ago is entirely lost ; these are the fruits of cayenne, for 
the sole purpose of showing up the spangles, which, if successful, is sure 
to place the bird in the prize list, for the cap, as I said before, though 
thought so much of thirty years ago, is but little considered now — ^in fact, 
I believe not at all. Kext comes the brown cap lizard, which would look 
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maoli befiter in the stook cage at home ; bat if I admit its claim to be 
exhibited, why not compel it to stop in its own dass, and let none bnt 
dear cap — I mean perfect caps — stand in the dear cap class P Let 
every prize bird carry with him eighteen flying feathers in each winfir and 
twelve in the tail, with all his under and npper cover. Let feathers 
indnding the pinion feathers, be fnlly compact. If these thingrs were 
strictly carried ont by the judges, many of the Uzards that are now 
winners would never appear on the stage. I may just remark, when the 
visitor gets to the so-called gold and silver lizards, he at once says, 
*' What birds are these?'' Allow me to say they are no more like the 
golden and silver lizard hen than I am like a native of the East Indies. 
As for the Norwich birds, they are really a drug in the market, unless you 
cross with the coppy, and the breed of them very much like the Cochin 
China cock more than like the sweet little Norwich bird. Beferring to 
the Yorkshire birds, I need say but little, but I do think the Yorkshire 
fanciers themselyes ought to say what we are to consider the standing 
points of that dass ; by so doing other fanders would be better able to 
know what to send, thus creating more competition. 

Isaac Stevenson. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Bird Shows — Eats and Mice in Aviaries — Seed and Water 

Dramng for Cage Birds. 

In this chapter we indade some letters that cannot be strictly 
classed under the headings of any of the preceding chapters, but 
which, nevertheless, contain matters too interesting to be altogether 
omitted. The first "Note" on our list has some well-deserved 
strictures on what at one time was the leading bird show in the 
kingdom, but which, owing to apathy at head quarters, will soon 
cease to be a show at all. 

Crystal Palace Foreign Bird Show. 

I have jast read with pleasnre an able report of the foreign birds at 
the late Crystal Palace show, in which the writer saya the bnlk of the 
prizes went to the dealers ; against this I have nothing to say, bat when 
the silver cnp, which, in the schedule, was distinctly offered for amateurs 
only, goes in the same direction, I think it is about tune we entered a 
protest. I do not write as a disappointed exhibitor— far from it, but in the 
interest of the fancy, and as an amateur I object, when special prizes are 
offered for our competition, to be " groomed " out of them by dealers. 

Derby, 6th March, 1880. J. A. Barbs. 

Bats and Mice in Aviaries. 

Kats and mice, especially mice, are an intolerable nuisance to 
lovers and keepers of cage or aviary birds, who will hail with un- 
mixed satisfaction any hint for the destruction of the vermin : 

About seven years ago my stable and garden were infested with rats ; 
they burrowed under the walls and made large holes in the garden, and 
were very destructive. I tried various nostrums without the aUghtest 
effect. At last, in an old book, I read that the best plan to get rid of 
them was to well smear the holes and runs with common tar. I did so 
and it acted like a charm — ^all the rats left, and have never returned. 

BiTSTIC. 
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I bnilt an aviary, and, like *'Amatenr," aoon had reason to complain 
of the mice. The oanse of these pests infesting^ aviaries is the seed, oanazy 
seed being a special favourite of theirs ; in fact, they will leave ahnoet 
anything for it. My plan of extermination was this. Soon after the 
birds were gone to roost I removed all the seed boxes, and pnt in their 
places common monse traps baited with canary seed. The traps cost 2d 
each. To bait the trap I took a small piece of wood and hollowed it oat 
after the fashion of a plate ; in this I pnt the seed and pashed it behind 
the wire hook npon which yon usually place toasted cheese, so that the 
mouse in getting at the seed must spring the trap. In this way, with. one 
trap, I have caught seven or eight mice a week. It is useless to set 
traps in aviaries without removing all loose seed. 

I used to entice my cat near the aviary by feeding her close there. AH 
mice caught were her perquisites, and were given her close to the aviary. 
She got BO used to the birds that she never attempted to strike them ; she 
would watch by the aviary for hours, and woe betide the luckless mouse 
that left the shelter of his hole. Bazaab Agent. 

We fear that cats like that of our contributor are few and far 
between; for our own part, we have suffered more from '**the 
domesticated feline '^ than from either rats or mice. 

S^£D AND WaTEB D&AWIKG POB CaGE BiBDS. 

We think it cruel to chain a bird to a perch, as is sometimes done 
with a siskin or redpoll, but everyone may not be of our opinion in 
this matter, so we insert the following letter relating how it is to 
be done : 

A stand can be bought at any bird shop, or it can be easily made. Get 
a thin piece of board about a foot square, round it in front, and put a 
back to it so as to hang flat against the wall ; fix a piece of cane in the 
back in the form of a bow — ^this answers for the perch. On the top of a 
board, at back, place a pasteboard box to contain the seed, the lid made so 
as to open very easily. Then, from the front of the flat board, suspend a 
glass vessel by a string 7in. or Sin. below the board. From the same 
place attach a thimble to a chain, to answer the purpose of a bucket. 
Out a nick in the board at the front for the chain to run up and down, 
and to cause the thimble to fall into the glass, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Now select your bird. The lesser redpoll I have found a very 
good pupil, but the goldfinch, canary, or linnet will learn if trouble be 
taken. Take a strip of an old kid glove, about three inches long, make 
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an incision near each end an indh long, then . paas the wing feathers 
through the opening till it pasBes over the bird's shoulders, slip a small 
ring on the strip of kid, bring it round in front, and stitch it together ; 
you can then attach a small chain, and fasten the end to the cane bow 
at the back of the stand. Fill the seed box and also the glass with 
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Stand with Sxbd Box 

JJTD WaTSB GLASS. 

water for a few days ; nearly dose down the lid of the seed box, but 
allow the bird to see the seed. In a short time he will raise the lid and 
help himself. The glass containing the water should at first be placed 
an inch or so below the board and gradually lowered. The bird will 
in a few days take up the chain with the bill and hold on by the foot 
till the thimble is drawn up and thirst satisfied. Gbaby. 

Our labours having thus been brought to a conclusion, we cordially 

wish our readers farewell for a season, and hope to meet them again 

shortly, not only in the pages of The Bazaar^ but in the course of 

• a year or two in another volume of Bird Notes, which, we trust, 

will be even more useful and interesting than the present. 
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Their Varieties. History. Characteristics. Breeding. Management, and Exhibi- 
tion. Dlostrated with 52 Portraits of the Chief Dogs of the Day. By Hugh 
Dalziel (** Corsincon^" Author of "The Diseasen of Dogp," *'The Diseases of 
Horses." ftc). assisted by Eminent Fanciers. [May also be had in Divisions, as 
under:] 

Bevelled boards, extra gilt, giltedges, price lOs.. by post. 10s. 6d. 

DOGS USED IN FIEIiD SFOBTS : 

Their History. Varieties, Characteristics, fto. With nineteen full page Portraita 
of celebrated Dogs of the Day. {Forming Divisum I. of *' BritUh Doga,") 

In paper, price 8s.. by post, Ss. Sd. 

DOGS USEFUI. TO MAM": 

In other Work than Field Sports. Their Historv. Varieties. Characteristics. Ac. 
With twenty-four full page Portraits of Leadmg Dogs of the Day. (Forming 
JHvirion II. of *• BHtUh Dog»,**) 

In paper, price Ss.. by post, Ss. Sd. 

HOUSE AND TOT DOGS: 

Their History, Varieties, Characteristics, Ac. Also the General Management of 
Dogs, and Breeding and Bearing. Illustrated with nine Portraits of Celebrated 
DogH of the Day. (Forming IHviaion III. cf ** British Dog»**) 

In paper, price 2s.. by post. 2s. 2d. 

OF ENGIiISHE DOGGES: 

The Diversities, tibie names, the natures, and the properties. Date 1576. Be^ 
printed verbatim. [Note.— This is the earliest book in the English language on 
the subject, and should be in the hands of all who take an Intereet in DogB.3 

In boards, price 28. 6d.. by post. 28. 8d. 

DISEASES OF HOBSES: 

Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment: to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Equine Materia Medica. For the Use of Axnateurs. By Hugh 
Dalzikl. In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 8d. 

FBACTICAIi DAIBT FABMING: 

A short Treatise on the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Hlustrated. 
By G. Seawabb Witcohbe. 

In paper, price Is. 6d.. by poet. Is. 7d« 

BOOK OF THE GOAT: 

Containing Practical Directions for the Management of the Milch Goat in HealtiL 
and Disease. Illustrated. By H. Stephen Holmes Pegler. 
Cheap edition in paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

FIG EEEFING FOB AMATEUBS: 

▲ Practical Guide to the Profitable Management of Pigs. By G. Oilbsbt (**Giirth"> 

In paper, price Is., by post. U. Id. 
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2 Practical Handbooks , Published at 170, Strand^ W.C» 

STOCK KEEFOrO FOB AMATEURS: 

A Manual on the Varieties, Breedinsr, and Management of Pifs, 81ieep.Hor8«8i» 
O0W8, Oxen, ABsefi, Mules, and Goats, and the Treatment of their Diseases. 
Deeiraed for the nse of Young Farmers and Amateurs. By W. H. Ablstt (Author 
of ** Fanning for Pleasure and Profit," " Arboriculture for Axnatenrs "). 

In cloth gilt, price Ss., by post, 5«. 4d. 

BABBITS FOB FBIZES AND FBOFIT: 

Containing Full Directions for the proper Management of Fancy Babbits in 
Health and Disease, for Pets or the Marxet; and Descriptions of every known 
Ycudety, with Instructions for Breeding good specimens. Illustrated. By the late 
Charles Ratson. Revised by the Editor of *^ The Book of the Babbit." [llCay 
also be had in two Parts, as tinder] : 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post. 2s. 9d. 

GEITBBAIi MANAGhEMENT OF BABBITS: 

Including Hutches. Breeding, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit 
Coverts. Ac. Fully illustrated. (Forming Part J. (^ ** RahhiUt for Prize* and 
Profit**) In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 

BXHIBITIOMT BABBITS: 

Being Descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, their Points of Excellence* 
and how to obtain them. Dlustrated. {Forming Part JI. of ** Babbitt for Prizem 
and Profit.**) In paper, price Is., by post. Is. IcU 

BOOK OF THE BABBIT: 

A complete work on Breedixig and Rearing all varieties of Fancy Babbits, givinjr 
their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, Mating, Management, and 
every other information. Htustrated with facsimiles of water^olour drawings 
specially prepared for this work, and numerous wood engravings. By Various 
l^eders and Exhibitors. Revised by the Editor of ** Rabbits for Prizes and 
Piroflt." 
In extra cloth gUt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d., by post* ISs. 

FEBBETS AND FEBBETING-: 

Containing Instractlons for the Breeding, Management, and Working of Fenretv. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 
FANCY MICE: 

Their Varieties. Management, and Breeding. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 6d., bypoBt.6id. 

FOBEIQN CAGE BIBDS: 

Containing Full Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the 
various Beautiful Cage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illustrated. 
By C. W. Gedmet. 

In cloth gilt, in two vols., price 8s. 6d., by post, ds. ; in extra doth gilt, gilt edges, 

in one vol., price 9b. 6d., by post, 9b. lOd. 

FABBAKEETS, FABBOTS, COCKATOOS. IiOBIES, AlSn> 
Macaws : 

Their Varieties. Breeding and Management. (Forming Vol. I, cf ** Foreign Cog* 
JMrda.'*) In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. 

"WAXBHiIiS, FINCHES, "WEAVEES, OEIOIiBS, ANT} 
Other Small Foreign Aviary Birds : 
Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Beautifully illustrated. (Forminff 
Vol, IJ. of •* Foreign Cage Birdt.**) 

In cloth gilt, price Ss., by post, Ss. 4d. 

CANARY BOOK: 

Containing Full Directions for the Breeding. Rearing, and Management of 
' Canaries and Canary Mules ; Formation of Canary Societies ; Exhibition Canaries^ 

their points and breedin? ; and all other matters connected with this fanoy. Illoft- 
trated. Bv Robert L. Walulcb. [May also be had in two Parts, as follows] : 
In doth gilt, price 53., by post 5s. 4d. : in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s., 

byp3Bt,6s.4d. 

GENEBAIi MANAGEMENT OF CANABIES: 

Including Cages and Cage M-^king, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseaeea 
and their Treatment. Moulting, Rieits and Mice, fto. Illustrated. (FormiHg Part 7. 
€f the •• Canarv Book.") 

in paper, price 2s., by post. 28. 2d. 

EXHIBITION CANABIES: 

Containing Full Partioularo of all the different Varieties, their Points of Excellenoe. 
Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies 
and ExhibltionB. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of the ** Canary Book,) 

In paper, price 2b., by post, 2s. 2d. 

NOTES ON CAGE BIBDS: 

C^, Practical >>ints on the Management of British and Foreign Cage BirdsL 
Hybrids, and Canarif^s. By Various Hands. Edited by W. T. Obunb, M.A.. 
M.D., F.S.S., F.Z.P.. &c. 

In cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d., by post, 4b. lOd. 

FANCT FIGEON8: 

Containing Full Dire«t'.ons for the Breeding and Manaarement of Fancy Plgeona. 
and Descriptions of every known variety, together with all other information of 
interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Handsomely illustrated. By J. C. Ltill. 
In extra cloth gilt, price 78. 6a., by post, 88. 



Practical Handbooks, — Art and Virtu. 3 

POUIiTBY FOB PBIZBS AND PBOFIT: 

Contains Breeding Poultry for Prizes, Bxhibition Poultry, and Management of 
the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Blustrated. By James Lono. 
In oloth gilt, price 28. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 

BBEEDING POTTIiTBY FOB PBIZBS: 

Ck)ntaining full instructions for Bfating Poultry to obtain the best results in each 
Inreed. Illustrated. {Forming Part I. of ** Poultry for Prizes and Profit,**) 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6|d. 

EXHIBITION" POULTBY: 

Their Varieties, Characteristics, and Points of Bzcellence. Illustrated. {Forming 
Part 11. of ** Poultry for Prizes and Pront.*') 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE POULTEY YARD: 

Including Hatching of Bggs, Rearing and Feeding, Houses and Buns, General 
Management, Diseases and their Treatment, Fattening, Poultry Farming, Ac. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part HI. of " Poultry for Prizes and Profit") 

in paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

SUCCESSFUIi CHICKEN BEABINO, A Ouide to. 

Price, in paper, 6d . , by post 6id. 

BUCKS AND G-EESE: 

Their Characteristics, Points, and Management. By Various Bbeedbrs. 
Splendidly illustrated. 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

PBACTICAIi BEE-KEEPING: 

Being Plain Instructions to the Amateur for the Successful Management of the 
Honey Bee. Illustrated. Be-written and Enlarged. By Frank Cheshire. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d*. by post, 2s. 9a. 

BEE-KEEPING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being a Short Treatise on Apiculture on Humane and Successful Principles. By 
Thomas Addey (the Lincolnshire Apiarian). 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6}d. 

:kenneIi chbonicIiE and PBDIGBEE BEGISTEB: 

A Becord of all matters which are of permanent value and interest to Owners, 
Breeders, and Exhibitors of Dogs. ▲ most useful stud Book. PuUished annually. 
Two vols, now ready. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 9d. 

With Blank Forms for Begistering Pedigrees, Stud Visits. Produce, Exhibition, 
Besults, Beceipts and Expenditure, and other Kennel Matters, price 5e., by 
post, 5s. 4d. 
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ART AND VIRTU. 



•china PAINTING: 

Its Principles and Practice. By Walter Harybt. Illustrated. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novd and Saleable Articles for Fancy Bazaars. Illustrated . 
Contents are given in Series I. and II. following. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 28. 8d. 

eEBIES I. OP "ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS".: 

Colouring Photographs, Imitation Stained Qlass, Decaloomanie, Queen Shell Work, 
Fainting on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling. 

In paper, price Is,, by post. Is. Id. 

SEBIES II. OF ••ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Painting Magic Lantern Slides, Menu and Guest Cards, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens, Frosted Silver Work, Picture Cleaning and Bestoring, Bluxai- 
nating and Symbolical Colouring. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

UNGIiISH POTTEBY AND POBCELAIHT: 

A Manual for Collectors. Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Blustrated with Marks. Monograms, and 
Engravings of characteristic Specimens. New Edition. [May dso be had in Pwrts 
as underl : In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d.. by post, 8s. 8d« 

J1NGI.I8H POTTEBY: 

Givinff the History of the most famous and valued desoriptiona of English Pottery, 
with illustrations of specim«>ns, nuurks, and monograms, ftc. {Forming Part J. or 
** English Pottery and Porcelain,**) 

In paper, price Is. 6d., Iqr post. Is. 7d. 

ENGIiIBH POBCEIjAIN: 

Qivinfrthe History of the most famous and valued deaeriptionB of Wngllah Porcelaiii. 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, fto. (Formftg Part IL v 
** English Pottery and Porcelain,**) 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by postt Is. 7d. 



4 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W,C. 

ENGIilSH. SCOTCH, AND IBI8H COINS: 

A MftTitial for OoUeotors ; being a History and Desoriptlon of the Ooinaffe of 
Great Britadn. from the Earliest Agee to the Present Time. Fvofnsely lUxta* 
trated. In doth irllt. price 4a.« by post* 4a. 4d. 

VAIiITATION OF BBITISH COINS, A Gtdde to the: 

Giving the Value of the various Coins, from the prices realised at the ddef sales 
of the past 20 years. Arranged in chronological order. Of Immense Talue to 
collectors and dealers. [In the press. 
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GARDENING GUIDES. 



GABDEN FESTS AND THEIB EBADICATION: 

Containing Practical Instmctioiis for the Amateur to Overcome the Enemies of 
the Garden. With numerons Illustrations of the perfect Insects and their Larvae* 
which are particularly harmful to Garden Plants. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

THE HABDY FBITIT BOOK: 

Consisting of a Series of Exhaustive Treatises on various Hsrdy Fruits grown in 
this country ; giving the History, the most desirable sorts, the best Methods of 
Cultivation, the Prevention or Cure of the Diseases incidental to each. FdIIt 
Illustrated, By D. T. Fish. [May be had in Parts as follows] : 

In cloth, price lOs. 6d., by post lis. 
THE APPLE: 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

THE PEAB: 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

THE PEACH AND NECTABINE: 
In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

The above, forming YoL I., price 5e.t by post. 5s. 4d.. 

THE AFBICOT: 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE FLITM: 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

THE CHEBB7 AND MEDLAB: 
In paper, price Is., by post is. Id; 

THE PIG. MULBEBBY. AND QUINCE : 
In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE "WAIiNITT, CHESTNITT, AND FUiBEBT: 
In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

THE GOOSEBEBB7 AND CUBBANT: 
In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE BASFBEBBT AND STBAWBEBBT: 

In paper, price Is., by post is. id. 

_ The above, forming Vol. II., price 7s., by post, 7s. 4d. 

VINE CUIiTITBE FOB AMA.TEUBS: 

Being Plain Directions for the successful growing of Grapes, with the means aael 
appliances usually at the command of amateurs. Dlustrated. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PBUNING, GBAFTING, AND BUDDING PBUIT TBEESr 
ninstrated with ziine^-three Diagrams. By D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

OBCHIDS FOB AMATEUBS : 

Containing Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with 
full Instouctions for their successful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful Hlustr*- 
tions. By Jakes Brutkit. F.L.S. (of the British Museum), and W. H. Gowxb. 
In cloth gilt, price 78. 6d., by post. 78. lOd. 

BOSE GBCWING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being ^ctical Instructions for the successful Culture of Boses, with seleotloDa 
oi the best vurietiee adapted to the requirements of the Amateur in Town or 
Goontiy. By w. D. Prior. 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post, is. 8d. 

BOSE BUDDING: 

Contahiing full Instructions for the successfnl performance of this intarestins 
operation. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. wu»u«w»iwh» 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d, 

THE CHBTSANTHEMUM: 

Its History. Varietie8,,Cultivation, and Diseases. By D. T. Fzsh. 

In paper, price ed., by post 7cU 



Practical ffanddooks* — Guides to Gardening* 5 

BTTIjBS and BTTIiB OUIiTUBI: (Vols. I. and H.): 

Beinsr Descriptions, both historical and botanical, of the pnnoipal Bulbs and 
Bolboos Plants grown in this country, and their chief Varieties ; with full and 
practical instmotions for their successful Cultivation, both in and out of doors, 
niustrated. By D. T. Fish. Vol. I. includes Parts I. and II., and Vol. II. Parta 
III. and IV., as named below. 

In doth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 28. 9d. 

THE SNOWDBOF. BIII.BOCODIT7M, STEBNBEBaiA, 
Crocus, Colchiciiin, Tulip, and Hyacinth: . 

The best sorts, and their cultiyation, indoors, under glass, and in the open border 
Illustrated. {JPorming Part I, of **Bulb9 and Bulb CtUture") 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. id. 

THE ANEMONE, THE NABCISSUS, THE LUiT: 

The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part II, of " Bulb* and Bulb Culture") 

in paper, price Is., by post, is. 2d. 

THE GIiADIOLUS. IiACHENALIA, CTCIiAMEN, BANXJN- 
culus, and Scilla or Squill (Star Hyacinth) : 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part in. of " Bulb$ and Bulb Culture") 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. lid. 

IXIAS, SFABAXIS. TBITONIA.S, AND BABIANAS ; IBIS. 
Tiger Iris; Schizostylis Coccinea; and the Dahlia. 

The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open 
border, niustrated. {Forming Part IV. of **Bulb Culture,") 

la paper, price la., by post, is. Id. 

VUiIiA GABDENING: 

Being plain instructions for the Proper Laying-out, Planting, and Management 
of Small Gardens ; with lists Of Trees. Shrubs, and Plants most exUtable, and 
thirteen Designs for small gardens. By W. J. May. 

Cheap edition, in paper, price Is., by poet, Is. Id. 

GBEENHOITSE MANAGEMENT FOB AMATEUBS: 

Descriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions for Building 
them; Particulars of the various Methods of bleating: lists of the most suitable 
pluits, with general and special cultural directions j and all necessary information 
for the Guidance of the Amateur. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat (Author of ** Vine 
Culture for Amateurs," ** Cucumber Culture for Amateurs," ftc). 
In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, Ss. 9d. In extra gilt, gilt edges, price 4b., by post, 4a. Sd. 

ABBOBICUIiTIJBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Instructions for the Planting and Cultivation of Trees for Ornament 
or Use, and selections and descriptions of those suited to special requirements as to 
Boil, Situation, ftc. By William H. Ablktt (Author of ** Bnglish Trees and 
Tree Planting,'* &o.). 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 28. 8d. 

CUCTIMBEB CUIiTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Including also Melons. Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illnstrated. By W.J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

VEGETABLE CXJIiTirBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Concise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, so as to insure good cropi, in 
small Gardens, with lists of the best varieties of each sort. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

PBOFITABLE MABKET GABDENING. 

Adapted for the use of all Growers and Gardeners. By Willtak Eablbt (Author 
of '^High Class Kitchen Gardening," Ac.). i^uuaw 

In cloth, price 2b.« by posti 2b. 2d. 
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GUIDES TO PLACES. 



THE UFFEB THAMES: 

From Bichmond to Oxford : A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, PIc-nic Parties, 
and all Pleasure Seekers on the Biver. Arranged on an entirely new plan. lUus- 
trated with Specially Prepared Engravings of some of the most Beautuul Scenery 
and Striking Oblects met with on the Thames. 

In paper, price Is., in cloth, with elastic band and pocket, 2s., postage 2d. 

IVINTEB HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH: 

A complete Handbook to the Biviera, with a notice of the new station. Alassio. 
Splendidly Illustrated. By Bosa Bauohan (Author of ** Indications 6t Qiaraoter 
in Handwriting," ** The Iforthem Watering Places of France"). 
In cloth gilt, price 2b. 6d., by posl^ 2b. 8d. 



e Pttuiia^ Sandbooki, Publiihtd at 170, Strand, W.C. 

DIOTIONABT OF "WATSBZIfa- FIiAOBS, SMild* And Inland. 
»t Home M)d Abroad t 

OonUioB XoDtM, CHmMs, and Ssiuon, Waten. Beoonmmded tat. Bodun, Obieols 
af InMiMl, AmmaneDta, ObniolieB, DootoiB, BiilropBthU EiUliOgliiiisi&, HoMa, 
HOOM A((iit«,Mew«i«>(M,tD,,>tiIh Mip or BBnuB WUMmia Fiuuik SeuldB 
MU InUod, Mid tba Booui uwrato. In clatb, inliia 4t., bi poat. ta. sd., with 
eoloiitea HIV. td-axO*. 

Hh blfio be bad in Parts, aa fallowB, bric« Si. each. 
Fart I., BSlTISH WATEBIKQ PI.AOB&, batb Inlud and Bwdde. bt 

^art II.. FOBEIQH WATBSiHG FLAOXB, Beaside and Inland, indndiiie 
tha Spaa, Iha Bwlai Lak«, HidChs Ocmttaieiital Csntna. 
SBABIDB IVATIIBIira FZiAOBSi 

HoUdaia. on tba EnfUili and Wslih Osarta. New and Bsrind Ballon, with 

IMacnptiona ofoTar Va Plaaea. 

{a paper, iirlaa I1.1 by poat, il Id. t wiui ocdDbrad H^^ 6a. axtn^ 
UAf OF THB 8XABIDB AlTD INIiASD WATXBXETG- 
Plac«s of tb.e British IhIbb : 

Sbowliur tb> Tatlmj and iteamboat eommiinli'atlCTia. tJuoantiral uMnti, and 

TSriooa plMaa of Intoreat to (oiuiata. In addltton to all tbs iFatwln Flaota men. 

tlonod & Bb* Htltlib BeoUon of tbs *■ DlotloiiaET at Wateilnc Plaon" ud in 

'^SMSodoWaterliis PlaoB^' Blia ot plato Utn. br l(|ln. Gdnued, laloa Od., bj 

VO«t> Td. ) plain, peIm «!„ br poit, «d. 
KOBTHXBIT 'WATSBIB'Q' PIiAOBS OP PRANOZi 

AGiddB tor KullBb Paopla to tba Ho]ld»T BoaoMs on tboOoaata of theFronoh 

Hatherlandi, Ploardi. nonnaoily, and BrIltMW. Bj Bom BiPOHui "-"- ' 

" Wlncei Haiena in Uie Sxtaat SiinCh." Ao.). 

In papal, prioa la., br poat, li. id. 
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HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 

OOOKBBT FOB A1IATSTTB8, or Frenoli DUbea for Enalisb 
Romea of all ClaiaeB. 

Imlvdes Slinpls Coo'krm, Middle-Dlaai Cooker;, BDperlor Cookarr, Oooksrr for 
Invalldi. aDdBrealfaBt and l,nnch8i,n Gooiorj, Bi Kamiu Tuaus. 



b. price !ii.U.,bT p«t,Ia.Sd. 

HOMB: 

BelnE Plain Dlraotiona and Hint* for tbe Piop«r NunlnB at ffiok 
tbs Home Treatment ot Piieaiea and AoeidenCi In eau ot sadden 



In'ia'per, inlee la., bfpsat li.ld,! In cslotb. price U. ed., bf PC 
TOIIiET MSDIorNE; 

A Bclentifio Uanual On the Coirecllon ot Bodily Delecta. and i 

Bpenlal FrepaiallonB Becommssded. Bj Bdwih Vootdr, B.Bo (Pa^>)I '" 
In elotb gilt, pries Si. ed.,)); poat, Ea.M. 
aiNTS TO TTNTRAINBD TEACHBBS: 

Being Directiona and SnnestloDS for tba AABlBtancs of FaironU and otban enlaced 
In paper, price 6d., bj post, Td. 
ARTZBTIC FLOWSB DECOBATIONS : 

7or Ball Booms, Halli, Faaiaiea. Dinner and Boppar Tables ; wltb DIreotlonii tor 
maUnc Boagaeta, Batunbolee. Hair <ipra;a, ta. IllaaCrated. By B. 0. Bawabd. 
In paper, prloe ie., by post, is, 2d. 



LADIES' WORK. 

DICTIOWAHT OF KEBDLEWOHK: 

An Bncj^lnpffiflla ot Artiailc, Plain, ami BancT Seedlew 

the Uateriale uBed; tbe meaning of Technical Term^^ ; 
bSorinjf DD tha sabjeDt. Plain, ptflctirai, CLimpIete. and £ 

made ppecLallv tor [Xtia work. Dedicated by special penal 



Practical Handbooks. — Mechanics. 7 

HONITON IiAOB BOOK: 

Gontaininff Full and Praotioal Instraotions for Making Uoniton Lace. Tmtb 
numerous ulnstrations. 

In dotb gilt, xnrioe Ss. 6d., by post. 8s. 9cU 

FBAGTICAIi DBESSMAKHTG: 

Being Plain Directions for Taking Patt^tms, Fitting on. Chitting oat. Making 
np, and Trimming Ladies' and Ohilcbren's Dresses. By B. Muhbok. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. id. 

ABTI8TIG FAig-CT 'WOBK SEBIES: 

A series of Illastrated Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of yarious 
kinds. Each number of the series will be complete in itself, and issued at the 
uniform price of 6d. 

IiEATHEB T70BK BOOK: 

Oontainiog Full InstructioDs for Making and Ornamenting articles so as to 
Buocessf ally imitate Carved Oak s specially written for the use of AxUateius. By 
BosA Bauohast. Illustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., \xs post, 28. 9d. 

CATAXiOQUE OF IiADIES* AND CHILDBEB''S DBESS 
Patterns (Illustrated): 
Comprising Ladies' Dresses, Mantles, Underlinen, Oirls' and Boys' Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Caps, Dressing Jackets, Ac. This list is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly four hundred of the newest and 
most seasonable designs. Post free on application. 



«^ 



MECHANICS FOR AMATEURS. 



PATENTS, TBADE MABES. AND DESIGNS: 

A Praottoal Guide to Inventors and Manufacturers for Securing Protection under 

ea^ of these heads. By Abchibald Craio. 

In cloth gilt, price is. 6d., by post. Is. 8d. ; in pf^er, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PBAOTIOAIi ABCHITECTUBE : 

As applied to Farm Buildings of every description (Cow, Cattle and Calf Houses. 
Btables, Piggeries. Sheep Shelter Sheds, Root and other Stores. Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Plans. By Bobkrt Scott Burst. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 58. 4d. 

PBACTICAIi BOAT BUHiDINO FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing full Instructions for Desifming and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, &c. Fully illustrated with working oiavrams. By Adrian 
Neisoit, C.E. New Edition, revised end enlarged by Dixon Kbkp (Author of 
" Yacht Designing," *' A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing," &c.). 
in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post. 2s. 8d. 

ABT OF PYBOTEOHNY: 

Being Comprehensive and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture of Fire- 
works, specially designed for the use of Amateurs. Profusely Illustrated. By 
W. H. Browmb, Ph.D., MA... L.B.C.P., ftc. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. lOd. 

MINOB FIBET^OBKS: 

Containing Instructions for the Manufacture of the Common and Simple Varieties 
of Fireworks. For the Use of Amateurs. Illustrated. By W. H. Bbownjb. Fh.D., 
M Jl. &c. (Author of *' The Art of Pyrotechny"). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PBACTICAIi FIBEWOBK MA.E:iNa- FOB AMATEITBS: 

Being complete and explicit Directions in the Art of Pyrotechny, as applied to 
both the Major and Minor Fireworks, for the use of Axnateurs and Beginners. 
By W. H. Browns. Ph.D.. M.A., L.B.C.Pm ftc. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d:, by post 8s. 9d. 

PBINTINa FOB AMATEUBS: 

A Practical Guide to the Art of Printing; containing Descriptions of Presses and 
Materials, t^ether with Details of the Procesxes employed, to which is added a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. B. Ratnor. 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

TUBNING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing full Description of the Lathe, with all its working parts and attach- 
ments, and minute iuBtructions for the eliective use of them on wood, metal, uid 
ivory. Illustrated with 180 first class wood engravings. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post. 2s. 9d. 

CABPENTBT AND JOINEBT FOB AMATEUBS: 

Contains full Descriptions of the various Tools required in the above Arts, 
together with Practical Instructions for their use. By the Author of" Turning 
for Amateurs." ** Working in Sheet Metal," Ac. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.a by po8t,2s. 9d. 



8 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

FICTXTBE FBAME MAKUTa FOB AMATXHBS: 

Being Practical InstructioiiB ia the Making of varioaB kinds of Frames for 
Painungs, Drawixigib Photosraphs, and Engravings. lUnstxated. By th« Antliar 
of "Carpentryand Joinery for Amateurs," fto. 

In Cloth gUc, price 2b., by post, 2b. 2d. 

"WOBKINa Ur SHEET METAIi: 

Being Practical Infitraoticns for Making and Mending small Articles in Tin. 
Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Braas. BluBtrated. Third Bdftion. By the Aathor of 
** Ituning for ilmatenrs," fto. 

In paper, price 8d., by post, fkiL 

"WOOD cABviiara fob amateubs: 

Containing Descriptions of all the reooisite Tools, and fall iDLBtmetioiis for theii 
use in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

FBACTICAIi MECHANICS FOB AMATEUBS: 

A Series of Treatises on Taming, Carpentry and Joinery, Working in Sheet Metal, 
Wood Carving, Firework Making, and Printing. Illustrated. 
In Cloth gilt, price lOs. 6d., by postt Us. 2d. 

OBOANS AND OBOAN BUILDING: 

Giving the History and Construction of the Modem Organ, and DeBcrlptions of the 
most remarkable Instruments. With Important BpeclficationB of celebrated 
Organs. Iliostrated. By C. A. Bdvtabds. 

In cloth gilt, price Ss., by post, Ss. 4d. 

TUNING AND BEFAIBINO FIANOFOBTES: 

The Amateur's Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano without the inter- 
vention of a Professional. By Charles Babbinotok. 

In paper, price 6di, by post 6id. 

TOYMAKING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing Instructions 
of others that are moved 
Ac. Illustrated. By James 

In cloth gilt, price 4s., by post 48. 4d. 

Part I.— SIMPLE WOODBN TOYS, in paper, price Is. 6d.. bv post Is. 8d. 
Part II.-CLOCKWOBK. STEAM, and ELJfiCTBIOAL TOYS, in paper, 
price 2s., by post 28. Sid. 

MODEIi YACHTS AND BOATS: 

Their Designing, Making, and Bailing. Illustrated with 118 Designs and Working 
Diagrams. By J . du V. Grosvenob. 

In leatherette, price Ss.. by post, 5b. 4d. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



FBACTICAIi TAXTDEBMY: 

A Manual of Inatruction to the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-iip 
Natural History Specimens of all kinds. Illustrated. By Montagu Bbowhk. 
In cloth gilt, price Sb. 6d., by post, Ss. 9d. 

COIiliECTING BUTTEBFLIE8 AND MOTHS: 

Being Directions for Capturiag. Killing, and Preserving Lepidoptera and their 
Larvee. Illustrated. Beprinted. with additions, from ^'Practical Taxidermy.** 
By Montagu Bbownb (Author of ** Practical Taxidermy "). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is, Id. , 

FOFUIiAB BBITISH FUNGI: 

Containing DescriptionB and Histories of the Principal Fungi, both Edible and 
Poisonous, of our Country. Dlustrated. By Jahes Bbittbn. F.I4.S.. ftc. 

In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d.a by post, 8b. 9d. 

BBITISH MARINE ALG.SI: 

Being a Popular Account of the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Oollection 
and Preservation. Magnficently illustrated with 206 engravings. By W. H. 
Gbattan. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 5d. lOd. 

ZOOIiOGICAIi NOTES: 

On the Btracture. AfBlnities, Habits, and Facolties of Animals LWith Adventnrea 
among and Anecdotes of thf m. By Abthub Niools, F.G.8., F.B.G.8. (Author 
of ** The Puzzle of Life, and How it Has Been Put Together." '* Ohapters from tba 
FhyslBal History of the Barth "). [Ui tiie presa. 



Practical Handbooks, — Shorts and Pastimes, 

N. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



( 



-COUNTBY POCKET BOOK AND DIAB7, 1882: 

For Reference and Begistration. Full of facte and forms of the Rreatest valno 
and interest to Ctonncry Gentlemen and Sportsmen. Contents : Diaries and 
Information on Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Athletics, Football. Bicycling, 
Ooorsing, Racing, Dogs, Fooltrv Exhibitions. Bowing, Swimming, Meteorology, 
Cricket, Parliamentary Papers, oa, fto., with Pockets, Pencil, &o., complete. 
Prices: In rossia leather, fie. 6d.$ roan«8s. ed.; postage, 2d. 

/ BICYCLES AND TBIOYOLBS OP THE YEAB (1882): 

Being a Chronicle of the New inventions and Improvements for the present 
Season, and forming a Permanent Record of the progress in the manufacture of 
Bicycles and Tricycles. Designed also to assist intending purchasers in the choice 
of a machine. Illustrated. By Harry Hbwitt Griffin. (Published Annually.) 

In paper, prioe l8.t by post. Is. Id. 

PBAOTICAL TBA-PPING: 

Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a chapter on Ctoneral 
Bird Trapping and Snaring. By W. Carmegie (** Moorman"). 

In xfl&per, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PBACTICAIi FISHEBMAN: 

Dealing with the Natural History, the Legendary Lore, the Capture of British 
Fresh-water Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully UluBtrated. By 

J. H &XXMB. 

In doth gilt, gilt edges, prioe lOs. 6d., by post, lis. 

N^OTES ON GAME AND QAME SHOOTING: 

Miscellaneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they Afford 
for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares. 
Babbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Rooks. Bv J. J. Manlet, M.A. (Author of 
*' Notes on Fish and Fishing*'). Illustrated with Sporting Sketches by J. Tbkpi.x. 
In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d., by post, 7b. lOd. 

FBACTICAL BOAT BIJILDINa AND SAILINQ: 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts. Skiffe, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, Ac. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for 
Amateurs, and Instructions for their proper handling. FuUy Illustrated with 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By Adrian Neisox, C.Ei.» Dixon Kemp, 
A.I.N.A., and G. Christopher Davibs. 

In One Volume, cloth gilt., price 78. ; by post, 7b. 6d« 

BOAT SAILING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amatenn, 
and Instructions for their Proper Handling, ftc. Illustrated with numerous Di»> 
grams. By G. Christopher Davies (Author of " The Swan and her Crew," *o.). 

In cloth gilt, prioe 5b., by post, 5s. 8d. 

PBACTICAL PHOTOGBAPHY: 

Being the Science and Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various 
Dry Plate Processes, Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated, By 
O. £. Wheeler. [May also be had in parts as under] : 

In cloth gilt, prioe 4s., by post, te. 4d. 

"WET COLLODION PBOCESS: 

The Art of Photography by this process, developed for Amateurs and Beginners* 
{Being Part I, cf ** Practical Photography") 

In paper, prioe Is., by post. Is. 2d. 

DBY PLATE PHOTOGBAPHY: 

The Art of Photography by this Process developed for Amateturs and Beginners. 
{Being Part II, of ** Practical Photography**) 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. 2d. 

PHOTOGBAPHIC MISCELLANEA: 
{Being Part III. of ** Practical Photography.**) 

In paper, prioe Is., by post Is. idi 

THE PHOTOGBAPHEB'S POCKET BOOK: 

Containiiur Register for nearly 1000 Negatives. Compiled by O. E Whbblkb 
(Author of** Practical Photography "). 

Prices : In doth, 8s. ; in leather Ss. 6d. ; by post, 2d. eztr*. 

CABDS AND CABD TBICKS: 

Containing a brief History of Playing Cards, Full Instructions, with Illustrated 
Hands, for playing nearly all known games of clumoe or skill, from Whist to 
Napoleon ana Patience, and directions for performing a number of fttw^ff^wg Trioka. 
lUuBtrated. By H. U. Heather. 

In eloth gilt, price Ss., by postt Ss. id. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND: 

Being Minute Instructions by the Aid of which, with proper praoticek the Neatest 
and most Intricate Tricks of Legerdemain can be sucoesc^ully performed. Illus- 
trated. By SnwiK Sachs. [May also be had in two parts, as follow :] 

In cloth gilt, prioe 5s., by post. 58.id. 

DBAW^ING BOOM MAGIC: 

Being Conjuring Tricks stilted to Beginners, and for displaj in drawing roooui. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part I. of '* Sleight cf Hand.**) 

In paper, prioe 2s., by post, 2b. 2d. 



10 Hvctiettl Sandbcois, Fublithtd at i;o. Strand, W.C. 

OBA.ND OB BTAGB UAQIOi 

Beliiir InitmotloCLi for ihe PBTfonaanDe of moie intilute and showr Ocmjarlnir 

Tciokt. ua luiud to jmbliis diipln. lUnitnted. ISimiing Part U. ij " BlMtt tf 

ifond.") in i«per, ptfoa Sb^i bj po«t, a. td. 

IH&ATBIOAI.S AITS TABIiHAlTS; VIVAITTB FOB 
Amatearg : 

Giving full Directions u to Btigo Arruigf mentB, " Ukklnf np," OOBtQinBa» lUXd 

Aallni, with namBniu lUaitcstloiiB. Bi Osu. HiSKUm. 
In doth gilt, priM ii. ed..bTE<Mk t>. Sd. 
BA2AABB AND FAIfCT WftTBB- 

Their OrcBHlutioii ■nd Muiueman^ with Dstal'a at th« Tailomi Darlcea [or 



OHABAOTHB INDICATED BY H AHD'WBITIlira : 

With ninaCntioiu in mppon of tbs ThaorlM •anmoad, lakan tcom AntUKnvb 
Idttan of BUteamen. Lurym, Holdlsn, KoolMlMtlanAttuna, Poet^ MuloiMi, 
Aolon, and olbor_pflnona. Bv B. BavbbaVp 

fclaUl (Ot, prloa k. (d., It poat, ta. td. 
CBUBCH X<E8TIVAIi DSCOBATIONa : 

Oumpciilnjt DlcacUona and DMiinu tor tha flnltabls DMontlon ol Olmndia fOr 
Chrlitmai, E4at«r,WhlttDntlde,»ndH«iTMC nhutcated. 
In paper, too* la., by poat. li. Id. 
8TOOK ASD BHARB INTBBTHENrS : 

BelEE Eiplasadoni for Uw Osnsral Beadn of tha Natan Mtd Qn^l^ o( tha 
dUterent Olaiaei of Seoaritiea dealt In on tha Btook Buluiili*. Br i lubt 
SHiBwooD. Id pacer, prica la., by poet, la. Id. 

THE BAZAAB, EXCHANQX AND UABT, ABD JOCBNAIr 
of the Household : 

Pabllahad thraa tlmea veck);, t\i., Uondiy, Wedneedar, and Fild», eont^ni 
mDoh naatDl and eniaitalnliur matter on An, Meobuila, TnTaL Un Btook. 
Baedlework, Qardjnl-- .■- - . .. .-- . _ . 

prnpett*. 
nllrati."— Q 




baTlng been eold ulnce th«r in>ro first Intmdnaed 
Teara ago. K.B.— Anj mor not iMng aatiitaaUoD vui 
be aniHioaed. 

bid. — Bend !*. 9d. Btampa for Edwaid Smtth's 
GRABDATOK) BAZOB 8'm>F. It la (ha beat for 
^uKp^na luora era btcodDoML , Bj iw a wia ot > aocair 

Dr,M U will pmrmt Ua liiiHitloBdrbeu- 



Htiop. or aoj other. Bboold nersr be vithont it, Eor bf ita D«e 



EDWARD SMIT H (late Perry ft Co., Ld .), 3, Cheapaide, London, E.G. 

E. SMITH'S New Pocket Postal Leher Weigher. 

ThlB unlQue and handj Balance U nnBurwsEod. It In bo email that it 

cenbecatriedln the TK)chet.traYellinf writing CBee.workboi, or dfvk, 

Bndyat welRlifl up to J£(Ji. (the full i>o«tal letter ntiffht]. It is porfactly 

' sa thereaif^no tprinjAlt Cfionotjet oat of ordar, &ndu 




Bct«d bj cli^te- ^£«h one ik wariBnted and j 



I. Coniplate cataioiDe, nhlcli will be found m 

BDwIed smith Tkte Perry S Co, MO, 3, Cheapjide, Londoii. E.C. 




CAN BE WORKED BT A CHILD OF TEN. PRESS AND OUTFIT from £6 5s. 

Patentees and Manuracturers, 

C. G. SQUINTANI & CO., 

3, LUDGflT^^lRCUS^BUILDIN^^ E.C. 

[ ALBO DEALBBB IN TYPE AND FRINTINa MATEBIAL. 






-tow TO PRINT," oontalnlngr im abrldssd htab 
InPrlntlni.CaUlosuootTyils.jui. r^iif [|9B, Td 



STEVENS' SILICON 

JEWELLERY REVIVER 



T^BIiET. 



hum BlU, Post Fi«, M Utunp*. 




THIS tTNRITALLED POLISH 

{Direct from Nature's Laboratory) 
la not & mann^tnTed artids, but a tbtj Tamarkable natntal prodaotion, 
tha bait mliHtance knoim for Cleaning and Poliihing Qi>ld, SUtct, 
and Jewell witliont the least injury, and will prevent peaila baooming 
diBColonred. 

Sold in a liandBome litQe box, with Bmah, Leather, Biteotloiu for 
Use, on Analyiia, and uTuneraiia TMtimoniala, price la. 

A larfTB size, oontaininK also a Bing Cleaning Stiok, and one for 
cleajiing Stnda and Bnttona, piioe 28. 

The SILICON ia also aold in Powder, for Plate Cleaning:, at W, 
and 1b. pei boi, and in canistera at 2s. 6d. 



To be had throngh all Chemista, Fancy Qooda Dsaleie, JeweDen, Bnuh 

Shopa, and Iioiunongera, thioaghont the kingdom. 

Wboleaale of all Iiondon Fancy Warehonaes and Wlioleaale Dni^pat*, 

and of the Propiietoi, in bnlh, rough, or in powder. 



GEO. STEVENS, 

SOLE IMFOMTES, 

37 e, STii.A.ism, LoisriDOiir. 



ROWLAND'S Toilet Articles, 

20, BATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 




ROWLAND'S ODONTO 



V for more than half 



'om the teeth, preiente awL ureHtB decay, and pollahH ud 
.to which It iinpaj-ts & pearl-like whitenesH. Ita uuprooedentdd 



vblla the [ut o[ ita beinr entireiV fraa team aaj asii or miDeral ingrediantB 
oonrtitatM It the eafest and pursBt tooth powder erer nsed. To prevent fasud the 
nnidiM Odonto has & 3d. OaTamineut stunp on the hoi. Ask for Boirland'a 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

BB dnring the last 80 jtna 
_ -.aiiti^Dg the human hair. 

: . „ „ „- _j«nBttenB weak hair, cleanses it 

from eontt and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and sIobbt. For 
<ihlldTsn it ia ecpedallj raconuDeniied, as forming the basis of a beButifnl heajl of 
hail, while its introduction into tha noraery of B,ojeltj is a aofflcient proof of its 
medti. Bold in naual fonr siiea. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

An Eutem botanical prepsiratian, perteoUr tree from all mineral or nietaOio 
admixture. It is distin^umhed for its exti^mely bland, porifj'ing, and Boo^njr 
slfeotB on the skin i while hj its action on tlie porea and mlnDte seoretoiy Tesaela, ft 
nromotae a healthy toiw.BlfiygBTBytenaenor to InflamrnstiOB, and thnatfeotnallr 
diaiipatea sU ledueea, tui, pim^ee, apota, fresklca, dlaookmratloiu. and other 
entaneona visitations. The rediuit Uoom It imparts to thedieek, the BOftness and 
delicacy which It indneea of tlie handa and arms, ita oapabilitT ot soothlns inita. 
tlon, Bjid ramovliiB cutaneous defects, render it indispenaable to ereiy toUet. 
dentlemeu aft«r aha-rine will find it renders the skin SMt, smooth, and sleaaant. 
" ''«,at<a,6a. Avoid cheap apuiiooB ImitaUoiui. fto\&.>ii i2^ &i^«n 




■^ icoipma-A.. 



-•^^ BHEUMATISM, BHSDMATIC GKXTT, LUK- 
BAOO, SCIATICA, FACE ACEE, or PAINB in tlis 
IiIMBS, no mAttei hov ohrouio, abauld write to 
MwRB. SgUISE. FOX and Co., BLOOMSBDBT 
MANSION, IiONbON, tor lartlciiluB ot thiB im 
Bitnot, vnieli it izoionaBLT harmlMi. uid bLiikmI 
tuteliSB. We wnd, pwt (res, to edt addres^ Coplea 
ot smkIj one hnndred Anthaotlaited TtaUmMiulL aoS 
Iiettffli bom pM>p]e tn all podttoni and All part* ot 
tba cmmtCT, bearisir teatlmanr to tlw truly ma — "" ~ ~ 
effloaoj of ^' KOraCA/' ^ SoU t>r all Chan 



Faelnts, at 2a. 3c 

[Tl 



uid4s. ed. 



'S'S 



CI 

ud , , . 

fnelj and irithont D«n. 



idmr Jirinta be 



I mv ptini left me ; the aweUio^ Itft iaj huid uid knaet 
le pllaUa, and I am ncn> able lo lo to mj diiid« gnlia 

, . aio lonr Ki»*iCi"wiOim«. I atrmtfj reoommend 

10 all wbo ■» trODbted with BheoinaUe Oout. Toon, ftii.,1 bIOHASd OBoaiT. 
BiHlBeia BeotoTT, Burr BC Bdnmndi, Jfoe. mm, m. 
Ilin DBSr.CuniwOI thHDk UeBan. S^nia^ Pox snd Co. to amd her anothat bottle 
' their " KorriCi," as the laat has done har so mneh good. 

Snunttl AvtixKHeatei Taitinianialg Poit Fth. 



"KoptIca"iri]I be forwarded, Post Free, t 
the Bole Cos 

Messrs. SQUIRE, FOX & Co., 

BLOOMSBURY MANSION, LONDON. 
LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 




" Look on ttala plotnM." "Andon tua." 

LATREILLE'S EXCELSIOR LOTION. 

Oelebrated snunic all oliraea ol UMiety an orei the world u tlie onlr real prodncar of 

WHISKERS AND MOUSTAOHIOS. 

AITD CTTBEB OF BALDNESS. 



1, London, oi 



OAITSZOK.— Be earefal to aak for IiatnUle^a ExcftWor Lotion, and Mfnaa uTtUac 
elw that mar ba oOertd, u the enoroKnu aaoeeia, uMndiiu am twenCT_Teaiv.haa tad to ni«Br 
DMteta iMltatkmi. wtaleh eaa ontr dlaappotnt. The ilSa "BX0Ii2r>B 1,0TI0K'' k • 
reglitaied Trade Hiik, toeopr whfcli will Ineu oiunlnal proaacBUoD. 



Why many Persons Permanently Submit 




GREY HAIR 

Rather than attempt to Eestore it. 

1st. — BeoaoBe the old tasMonsd and objaotloixible Hair DyoB di7 up and spoil the Hair. 

2nd.— Beoaaae the majaiity of " Hair BratorerB " btiag ta» naera into riAonle by pto- 

dnciiig on]; a Biekly yellow tint oc dirt; greeniBh stain, instead of a proper oolonr. 

TbB foUowlDs T»t<iii(nili>l9 {of many tanudieda nselTed] declue tlw valne of 

LATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORER 

Aa poaitfTelj natoiins gnj or vhlffl IwiF to t) 
AjiabeaQtyof yontb; it oo parfwtlr Hoonipl 

■Miw,ot imdsr ilsring gMlight, tha nuar o , ... 

remedj, whll« OB a nourlahar fend HCreu^heaer of weak hair It b44 do «qaaL 

FtIos 3a. Sd., tmt in return lor Stompa or Post Office Order, bj the FTDprieton, 
LATBBILLB ft CO., Walworth, London, or m^ be bad ol Chemiatai 

Sut It Ib etnnuly adfised that aDTtUiw dse, offered from intetrated motlTea, be roolntely refOMd, >« 
riAtieUte'a Bnwrlon NEVEB DISAPf OltJTB. AU Ohemiita can readUy procnre Uuongb vlwleeaie 



FebraarySMSSl 



n, Bonl OMRvefltnet, SloiApOTt, 

Febraarya,- 

DUB BiB,--nr iMdr went nUta throogh t^ 

-snd lioknata, bnt ona bottle of yosr Htpisij 

:Hf^ Beatorer btouidit it bsoii to a tiplendid Droi 

aealoefeBitmiinmyyonncdayB. Ibid now fo 

A oM. and all mr fi1«ida vonder to see 

ored Ttom white to brown. Yon can nu 

■■ -^ "*-- of this. Yonre tni]j. 



Teatcnd n 



what nae joo Ulie of this. 



;h4treel, BtoTubriatre, May la, IB^. 



r dyveiion'Haii R^stinei 

oft, and 1 ^aU'alwavB reconm 
know. Yon are at liberty t<: , 



?.^?-Z 



1 pobUeh thit if 
ly,(M«.)M. &■- 

, j'^'^^J*^^' Ja=™7 * 



abi^T 
JIB It 



' 1 ha» tiled. 



December 1,UM. 

u»tn pjiiH— • T.i«,.w™ D»uip> for en"**"*" ■— "■- 
yonrHjperionHairKeatorer; Ueoli .,__ 

Yosnreepeottnllj, E. lUnui 



tl.lffil. 

^TrarHree- 

1 b«4r wlUioK tfifltiiuDnj to Itn 
jHw^^./ to HBO, both BB to eleanUneaa 
of dlBstf»eable emell. 

Tonrs truly, F. na Ln«ia»aji. 

£, Fir^treet, Sydenbam. 

-T am most baiipy to t«ll TOn tbat I 
: your eicellsnt Hnerion 

. Blteaay turned (£a iny 

toll of a perBOn flfty^aven yeui old to ita natonil 
oolonr. Yonra HepeotfaUr, 



Bair Restorer, bb tC 



B3, DewibiiiT4iiBd, Laedn, 

Diu 8iB,-I ™ntb»lf*JoE •^=" • 

yoor Hyperion Hair Beatorer, ai 
Ibereto-'-'-' ... ..f- - 



more boluaa Of 



d it ererytMiijr whjcb haa been Bald In ItB 
I am, dear air, yonra tmly. T. CoAttt, 

Porcbetter, near Fareham, Hants, Oct.lB, IgTB. 

in Hair Beatorer^t 

""(MriTcTl 

■(* Bs oarefOI to aak for IiatTeille'a HyparlDn eHalr Bastoiar, aa the msnu- 
(Batararia alaoDionriator of Itatrellle'B Bzoelslor Iiotlon, which Is a sanaist* 
pTcparatiMt. of^nniTWWtl »p«t« fw SO jemzm put. aa a-Fi«duaDr of Hair. 



G. REES' Pictures. 




I>(aapBTi1,tor£js. A Stmggla for ttuBtart 

' Ther flDd, liirk formrdl olltliQf» 
To Oi* nwd ct7 ot T^ Ho 1 " 
The Firet Ten Mluatei. 

' Bind np m; vonnd^ «1ts bu UDav 
' H« Df the tne, the nnnliia tmt,' 
* At cbfiBon f aw ucms the Bport «&^. 
Symptonu of k Sonrrj In k 

Pbw7 Oormtrr- 
' The ai«eii Hu and SHIl'^ 
' Aod stand I l^v ui Idls loekaHn, 
Thon milul, I thank thM not.** 

Tbe Death. 
Tin t)»7 huTe ran the foiud kmaa 



George Rees' 




7 SVOBAVIVOB by the beat 
Maatera, for Xl>. 

Bnipenfle, by Blr E, Luidpeer, Size !s lij ^i . 
The BloodlMiimd, by Sir E. lADaaeat. Biie, 

A. pair of l4nd3''eT'fl eTP 
The Bent Dsj, b. st DavldWUkiB. ( 

A Mir o( Hi *-■ ■ 

EnralPeficitr.brP 









EE-.,"S&. 



la above form a capital set or picti 

The aiB. PAXCB& of EVOSAVHrOB, after the Old UBBtara. 

UI HBiranUa In arat^daEB cnnditlon. and pablished at mncli higher piloH. Tbla la n 



O. B. hiualway>rDrBal!]an<l£iportBtlaii,'BPECIAL PARCELS of Piotnnsboiwhtktanat 

Reduction, ntucb rie oDen exceptionally chfap. 

EHGBAVINGa, In PABCELS, hoinl tQ)0.(oc!la. 0HROMO8, in SETS, fronHtO 1», lOllU. 

OLBOflBAPHS, In gEBIEB, of 6 to 8, (or Ue. 
a T. I, KBW. Eieonted In the beet manner, tnluble tar DrawlDE Room. Dining Boom, Blttlnc 



fnolwaU Depot-*!, «. and «, i'™*! W™^;^ ""•""• ' "*™ 



{CY DRESS BALLS 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 



QOLD AND SILVER TRIMMINGS, BRAIDS, 

TISSUES, ETC., 

BZLVXa 8HSLLS ft BBX,Xfl, OXVttTt OSSTAIUUITS, 

Imitation GUt and Silver Sidliom for Embroideri/. 



AIL 0E0BH8 PBOMPTLY ATTESDBD Tu. 



JAMES WHITE, 

THKATRIOA-L TBTMMINO ■WAIUEHOUBE, 

21. BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

LOiniON. 



HAIR DESTROYER. 



MRS. JAMES'S DEPILATORY 

' I.VSTANTl.V AND PKRMANENrLY 

REMOVES SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

'4CB, NECK, QE ABMS, WmiOTrr INJUBY TO THE SKIN. 
VO LAST mOVLS Ml WtTBOtiT IT. 



Jb6eh(i5(i/r)ioii Chemists, or a box qf it senHwith directions 
for me) free from ebserpotian, Post Free, for 15 Stamps. 



MRS, A. JAMES, 

S26a, CAIEDOHUB ROAD, LQHI1Q«, U. 




'iffes-:::: 



1 nit. Il*l It HJ» 10 ifc »o."- 
« rud Lust DIHIBC." 



Imp, 1 l-tB., In. dd., i Pti... 3». S4.. Pit., it- M., ftW., Of, 

T O M C3- ^, 

A Specific fob 1 1 E U R A L G I A . 



In SotUei At «i. ed. tutd lU. Of ftll OU«ifllits, fend of 

ALLEN L HANBURYS, Lombard Street, Loudon. 



